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LADY    RUSHOUT    AND    CHILDREN 

BY     C.     KXIGHT 
Ajter  H.  Bunbury 


January,   1915. 


The  Daughters  of  Venice 

In  those  days,  when  Titian  painted  Violanti\ 
the  daughti-r  of  Palma  Vecchio,  Venice  lay,  sumptuous 
and  beautiful,  an  arrogant  queen,  bathed  by  sun 
and  sea.  Wedded  by  the  dukes  to  the  sea  with  a 
golden  ring,  on  Ascension  Days  she  wore,  for  crown, 
the  voluptuous 
beauty  of  her 
daughters.  In 
the  picture  of 
Titian'sVenice, 
of  the  Venice 
of  Veronese, 
of  Tintoretto, 
that  rises  be- 
fore us,  we  see 
an  array  of  big, 
creamv  women 
like  large  pearls 
laid  out  on 
luxurious  folds 
of  brocade. 

The  atmos- 
phere that  sur- 
rounds us  is 
the  atmosphere 
of  a  summer's 
day  and  a  sum- 
mer's  night, 
warm,  scented, 
full  of  the  songs 
of  those  night- 
ingales w  h  i  c  h 
hung  in  wood- 
en cages  in  the 
w  i  n  d  o  w  s  of 
every  shop.  We 
are  in  the  soft 
and  seductive 
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air  of  romance.  Gondolas,  the  curtains  of  whose  cabins 
are  drawn,  slip  past  us  on  quiet  canals.  Here,  from 
some  dark  doorway,  a  voice  rises  full  and  tremulous 
in  the  night,  beating  with  passion  ;  and  above,  like 
a  yellow  star  shining  in  a  great  wall  grey  in  the  moon- 

light,  a  lamp 
burns  behind 
a  transparent 
curtain,  and  by 
the  lamp  who 
k  n  o  w  s  what 
beauty  listens 
to  the  serenade. 
Here  we  have 
a  sight  of  an 
assassin  lurking 
in  the  velvet 
gloom  of  a  deep 
archway.  Here 
three  men 
creep  to  some 
w  a  t  e  r  -  s  t  a  i  r  s. 
bearing  a  heavy 
burden,  their 
cloaks  in  heavy 
folds  disguising 
all  forms,  their 
faces  covered 
with  m  asks. 
-And  at  night, 
under  a.  hun- 
dred thousand 
stars  which 
send  a  hundred 
t  h  o  u  s  a  n  d 
quivering  re- 
flections into 
the  waters,  the 
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daughters  of  Venice  sleep  in  their  beds  of  gilded  wood 
and  metal. 

As  each  generation  looks  back  upon  the  last  and 
says,  "  There  were  giants  in  those  days,"  so  do  we  in 
looking  so  far  back  to  Venice  of  the  sixteenth  century 
say  there  were,  indeed,  giants— Titian,  Veronese,  Tin- 
toretto, Giorgione,  masters  of  romance.  Each  of  them 
■drew  upon  his  own  country  for  detail,  and  filled  each 
thing  they  touched  with  the  same  sense  of  triumphant 
beauty.  There  is  no  psychology,  no  severity,  no 
remaining  hint  of  monastic  rigidity  in  their  work,  but 
a  full,  new,  vivid  inspiration,  equal,  in  fact,  to  the 
white  bosoms  and  golden  tresses,  the  ample  figures 
and  languorous  movements  of  the  Venetian  women. 
To  no  other  age,  to  no  other  place,  does  this  pomp  and 
circumstance  belong  ;  the  noble  manhood  of  the 
Venetian  aristocracy,  the  splendour  of  the  great  ladies, 
the  furnishments  of  wonderful  palaces,  the  big,  healthy 
figures  of  the  country  girls,  the  weather-beaten,  sun- 
burnt sailors,  all  commingling  in  an  effect  of  noble 
grandeur   and   majesty. 

With  all  the  great  beauty  of  Titian,  with  the  fine 
animal  type  of  women  he  painted,  there  is  a  note  of 
melancholy  like  the  melancholy  of  the  earth  in  autumn  ; 
like  the  sad  notes  at  the  end  of  a  nightingale's  song. 
The  verv  sublimity  of  his  landscapes,  the  ripeness  of 
his  women,  the  full,  glowing  qualities  of  his  colour 
.strike   a   note   so   deep   and   profound  that  the  eyes. 


while  looking  on  his  beauties,  till  with  unconscious 
tears. 

The  women  of  Veronese,  with  their  background  of 
I^illadian  buildings,  with  golden  light  on  their  rich 
dresses,  are  different  again.  They  are  women,  to  me, 
of  no  great  minds,  with  little  soul  above  bleaching 
their  hair  in  the  sun  ;  whose  conversation  runs  on  the 
merits  of  the  various  shades  of  blonde  tresses — cendre, 
tawny,  lionato,  or  the  brilliant  rutilus.  They  stand 
in  dresses  stiff  with  gold  wire,  pearls,  and  heavy 
embroidery,  beside  fine,  handsome,  bearded  men,  and 
youths  with  short  whiskers  on  their  cheeks.  They  are 
all  for  pomp,  pageant,  and  lavish  display,  and  do  not 
seem  to  know  the  groves,  mountains,  and  open  country 
the  women  of  Titian  inhabit. 

I  have  a  fancy  that  those  women  from  whom  Tinto- 
retto drew  his  inspiration  were  more  cultivated,  and 
could,  perhaps,  play  upon  several  instruments  with 
skill  and  address,  and  had  a  certain  amount  of  inven- 
tion in  their  natures,  so  that  they  revelled  in  quaint 
extravagance  in  the  Shrovetide  Carnival  at  Venice, 
loving  to  throw  egg-shells  filled  with  sweet  water  among 
the  crowd,  and  liking  to  watch  the  mountebanks  and 
comedians  at  the  street  corners.  All  these  ladies  cared 
to  make  a  summer's  day  excursion  to  Murano  to 
taste  the  oysters  there,  and  go  and  come  in  great 
painted  gondolas,  with  music  and  other  refreshments. 
They  would  pass  all  manner  of  people  in  their  native 
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dresses,  making  the  water  glitter  with  their  many- 
coloured  reflections:  Jews, Turks,  Armenians,  Persians, 
Greeks,  and  Moors — all  rich  merchants  in  fine  clothes 
— with  many  brown  sailors  among  them,  and  clerks 
ticking  off  bales  and  parcels  of  Eastern  silks,  and 
gentlemen  examining  Eastern  armour  and  swords. 
And  one  of  these  swords  lifted  high  and  brought  with 
a  quick   sweep  downward  to  test  its   balance   might 


catch  a  white  ray  from  the  sun  and  throw  a  sudden 
arc  of  light  over  the  animated  crowd. 

Down  the  canals  on  either  side  are  palaces,  and  in 
the  balconies  of  these  sit  the  fair  daughters  of  Venice 
with  their  heads  half  thrust  through  great  straw-brims, 
over  which  their  hair  is  spread  to  bleach  in  the  sun, 
and  they  look  like  so  many  golden  targets,  shining 
and  bright.     All  the  women  of  anv  fashion  are  blonde 


The  Connoisseur 


— fair  hair  is  the  rage — from  deop,  tawny  i^i'M,  iirarly 
retl,  to  that  \cx\  fair,  alnmst  white  hair,  with  i;ol(irn 
lights  hidden  in  it  Hke  the  hghts  under  the  sea, 
looking  as  if  the  hair  was  alive,  or  held  some 
imprisoned  secret  lire.  When  one  thinks  of  these 
women  one  sees  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  many 
were  taken  at  sea  by  Saracen  pirates  and  sold  into 
captivity,   for  thev  were  fine,  ripe  women   like   open 


f.iiglishinen  who  visited  Venice  a  hmnlred  "years 
later  saw  still  the  same  glories,  the  same  lavish  display 
of  wealth,  the  same  blonde  daughters  of  Venice 
bleaching  their  hair.  So,  when  Mr.  ICvelyn  came  to 
Venice,  stopping  at  Malamocco,  where  the  English 
merchants  had  their  anchorage,  and  to  Signer  Paulo 
Rhodomante,  the  host  of  the  "  Black  Kagle,"  near  the 
Riallo,  he  saw,  to  his  frequent  ama/enienl,  just  such 
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roses,  or  great  pearls,  having  a  beauty  of  voluptuous- 
ness like  the  inside  of  that  shell  men  call  the  "  Ear 
of  V'enus,"  which  is  iridescent  with  milky  colours  like 
a  mixture  of  rainbows  and  cream. 

The  women — their  times  and  charm — have  all  been 
translated  into  pictures  by  the  great  artists  of  Venice  ; 
some  in  one  way  as  figures  in  classic  story  as  Titian, 
or  in  pageants  of  history  as  Veronese,  in  the  portraits 
of  Palma  Vecchio,  of  Paris  Bordone,  of  Bonifazio. 

Especially  in  Veronese  do  we  see  the  sumptuous 
grandeur  of  the  time,  and  see  how  everything  is  on 
a  grand  scale,  great  dishes  of  fruit  and  manes  of 
glittering  armour,  and  a  burning  sky  showing  through 
marble  columns,  and  all  the  wealth  that  came  into 
Venice  by  her  silent  sea-roads  and  passed  in  ships 
through  the  streets  where  the  shops  are  hung  with 
silk  and  cloth  of  gold   and    rare  pieces  of  damask. 
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wondrous  splendour  as  Veronese  had  painted — just 
such  women  as  Violante,  the  daughter  of  Palma 
Vecchio — just  such  magnificence  as  Titian  put  down 
on  canvas. 

Yet  with  all,  when  one  looks  for  these  charming 
^'enetian  women  in  one's  mind,  one  is  not  a  little 
disappointed.  Not  one  remains  as  a  friend.  Now 
and  again  among  the  pictures  some  one  face  looks  out 
almost  as  if  to  speak,  but  they  are  fleeting  memories. 
It  is  the  essence  of  the  whole  that  remains,  that  great 
romance,  the  wonderful  rich  colour,  the  play  of  light. 
To  me  the  daughters  of  Venice  are  as  a  fine  proces- 
sion. Violante,  Pippa,  Catarina,  Galatea,  names  full 
of  suggestion,  go  through  palaces,  courtyards,  full  of 
admiring  grooms  and  pages  ;  through  rich  country 
where  grow  wild  purple  columbines  and  irises,  and 
seat  themselves  in  sacred  surroundings,  at  the  foot  of 
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the  Cross,  Still  with  the  tang  of  Venice  showing  through 
their  numberless  disguises.  They  are  rich,  comely, 
a  little  coarse-built,  a  little  erring  on  the  gross  side  ; 
but  they  are  warm-blooded,  and  make  fine  mothers  to 
large  numbers  of  fat,  chubby  children.  As  Poppaea 
dyed  her  hair  yellow  to  please  Nero,  so  the  Venetians 
dyed  their  hair  yellow  to  please  the  taste  of  Venice, 
and  lolled  back  on  velvet  cushions  as  their  gondolas 
swept  through  the  water  to  please  Venice,  and  sang 
songs  of  the  ripeness  of  noonday  love,  and  sighed  at 
the  cloaked  man  beneath  their  windows,  and  suffered 
themselves  to  be  overladen  with  jewels  to  please 
Venice.  And  the  fighting  merchant  princes,  their 
fathers,  and  brothers,  and  husbands,  regarded  them 
with  eyes  of  great  content,  for  they  were  like  their 
merchandise,   costly   and  rich,  and  they  bade  them 
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douse  themselves  with  perfume,  and  eat  cakes  and 
marzipan,  and  loll  on  couches ;  and  from  them  they 
had  fine  children  to  grow  up  and  do  the  same,  the 
boys  to  be  great  merchants,  or  artists,  or  sailors,  the 
girls  to  be  great  ornaments  to  the  race. 

The  whole  is  as  a  sumrRer's  day  and  a  warm,  scented 
summer's  night.  The  day,  full  of  bustle  and  clamour, 
with  jewels  flashing  in  the  sun,  and  the  burnished 
sides  of  the  gondolas  gleaming  in  the  waters.  There 
the  birds  sing,  and  the  little  trees  in  pots  on  the 
window-ledges  throw  odd-shaped  shadows  across  the 
walls.  The  markets  are  full,  and  stalls  are  piled  high 
with  lemons  and  pomegranates  and  cherries,  and 
the  ladies  who  are  not  too  grand  go  to  cheapen  a 
pair  of  quails,  or  ponder  over  the  masses  of  flowers. 
Everywhere  there  is  a  golden  light,  and  the  glare  from 
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the  water  and  the  walls  of  the  palaces  is  almost 
unbearable.  The  ladies  on  this  side  of  a  canal  can 
gaze  idly  at  the  dancing  flecks  of  light  the  water 
throws  up  against  the  wall  on  the  other  side.  Or  they 
can  guess  what  gallant  is  that  who  passes  in  a  gondola 
below,  his  arm  round  a  woman's  waist,  his  face  so 
close  to  hers  that  hers  is  hidden.  Is  it  Violante,  the 
daughter  of  Palma  Vecchio  ?  Is  that  her  dress  with 
black  bows  all  over  vivid  gold  ?  See,  he  has  bent 
over  her,  he  has  kissed  her  '.  Peste  1  the  gondola  has 
shot  out  of  sight. 

Now  it  is  night,  and  there  are  low,  wailing  cries 
coming  across  the  water,  and  sudden  bursts  of 
laughter,  and  the  thrill  of  a  lute-string  struck  suddenly. 
The  daughters  of  Venice,  such  as  helped  the  work 
of  Titian  and  Veronese,  Tintoretto  and  the  rest,  are 
stealing  home  from  a  ball,  or  from  confession,  their 
secrets  still  lialf  clinging  to  their  lips.  Strange  gon- 
dolas without  a  light  come  swiftly  from  sideways, 
and  men,  all  hooded  in  black,  sit  in  them.  Yet  in 
this  place  it  is  deadly  quiet  ;  only  these  few  sounds 
come  sharply  across  the  water.  There  is  that  curious 
sound  of  the  rasp  of  steel  blades,  a  cry,  and  a  splash 
in  the  deep  waters.  The  daughters  of  Venice  take 
no  great  heed  of  that ;  theirs  is  a  wilder  age.  Then, 
at  last,  the  sounds  are  fewer ;  then  all  is  still,  and  the 
moon  shines  on  palace  and  church,  hovel  and  prison, 
and  makes  great  violet  shadows  everywhere  and  great 
patches  of  opal  light.  Those  women,  whom  we  know 
for  ever  by  their  portraits,  are  asleep. 

Lastly  comes  a  gondola  along  the  canal,  stealing 
by  the  shadows,  and,  as  it  stops  by  a  doorway,  where 


the  water  laps  ceaseles.sly  at  the  stone  steps,  a  young 
man  helps  a  girl  out.  As  quietly  as  may  be  she  taps 
upon  a  wicket  in  the  great  door.  It  is  opened.  For 
a  moment  the  young  man  and  the  girl  look  like  one 
figure  in  the  moonlight  ;  then  she  goes  in  hastily  and 
the  door  is  closed.  Even  as  the  young  man  looks  at 
the  closed  door  a  figure  steps  behind  him  out  of  the 
shadows.  There  is  no  cry,  no  scuffle  ;  just  a  quick, 
muffled  struggle,  and  the  young  man's  body  is  pre- 
sently slid  noiselessly  into  the  water.  The  plume  of 
his  cap  has  broken  off  in  the  struggle,  and  has  drifted 
away  in  the  water,  where  it  dances  in  the  moonlight. 

In  a  little  while  the  dawn  comes,  and  of  all  the 
mystery  there  remains  but  a  splash  of  blood  on  the 
pavement,  and  an  absurd,  orange-coloured  feather 
flirting  round  in  the  stream. 

But  there  is  a  daughter  of  Venice  dead  of  poison 
in  a  chamber  above  the  canal. 

Now,  these  things  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  pictures 
of  Titian,  Veronese,  or  the  rest,  but  their  spirit  is ; 
just  as  you  may  not  see  airs  and  melodies  by  looking 
at  a  violin  in  its  case.  But  these  airs  and  melodies, 
and  these  ghosts,  may  be  called  up  by  those  who  are 
not  of  too  literal  a  mind.  In  the  same  way  there 
is  the  man  who  takes  a  deep  breath  of  dried  rose- 
leaves  from  a  jar  and  holds  the  scent  of  them  for 
a  moment,  deeming  it  plea.sant  and  refreshing  ;  and 
there  is  the  man  who  catches  but  a  whiff  of  violets 
and  he  is  off  and  away  talking  to  Pliny  in  his 
garden  at  Laurentium.  As  for  me,  I  have  as  good  as 
kissed  the  hand  of  Violante,  and  bowed  to  the  other 
beautiful  daughters  of  Venice. 


A  Century  of  Furniture* 

There  is  a  clear  line  of  demarcation 
between  fashionable  furniture  under  the  Common- 
wealth and  that  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ;  for  the 
Restoration  eflccted  almost  as  complete  a  change  in 
the  home  life  of  the  upper  classes  as  it  did  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  Puritanism  had  stood 
for  austerity :  under  its  influence  arts  and  crafts 
languished,  and  the  work  of  the  cabinet-maker  was 
only  altered  in  the  direction  of  simplicity  and  plain- 
ness. Now,  in  the  making  of  furniture,  England 
already  lagged  woefully  behind  some  of  the  more 
progressive  of  its  continental  makers.  Oak  was  prac- 
tically the  only  material  employed;  comparatively  few 
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pieces  were  produced,  and  strength  and  solidity  rather 
than  elegance  or  comfort  were  the  chief  considera- 
tions of  the  maker.  One  can  judge  of  the  paucity  of 
furniture  which  characterised  the  ordinary  household 
previous  to  the  Restoration  by  Evelyn's  description 
contained  in  the  preface  of  his  Mundus  Muliebris. 
He  writes:  "They  (our  forefathers)  had  cupboards  of 
ancient  useful  plate,  whole  chests  of  damask  for  the 
table,  and  the  sturdy  oaken  bedstead  and  furniture  of 
the  house  lasted  one  whole  century  :  the  shovel-board 


*    Furniture   in    England  from    i6tio   to    tjbo.         (B. 
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and  other  long  tables,  both  in  hall  and  iiarloiir,  were 
as  fixed  as  the  freehold  ;  nothing  was  movable  save 
joynt-stools,  the 
black-jacks,  silver 
tankards     and 
bowls.   In  some  ot' 
the  palaces  and 
great  country  seats 
more  ornate  fur- 
niture had  been 
cither  imported  or 
madeineiimlation 
of  the    work  of 
foreign  craftsmen, 
but   the   troubled 
political  state   of 
the  country  had 
checked  this  move- 
ment, so  that  Eng- 
lish furniture   in 
its  essentia  1  cha- 
racteristics had  re- 
mained stationary, 
while  that  of  for- 
eign countries  was 
showing  marked 
development  in 
the  multiplication 
of  its  types  and  the 
variety  and  beauty 
of  their  designs." 
TheRestoration 
of  1660  ended  this 
state  of  things. 
The  king  and  his 
courtiers   during 
their  exile  had  ac- 
quired a  taste  for 
foreign  furniture, 
which   they  pro- 
ceeded to   gratify 
immediately  on 
their  return  to 
England.  Not  only 
were  large  quanti- 
ties  of  furniture 
imported  from 
abroad,  but  num- 
bers of  foreign 
craftsmen  were 
attracted  to  this 
country,  so  that       ' 
the  i  nsular  Eng- 
lish styles  ceased 


to  be  fashionable,  and  the  country 
levclletl  up  to  its  neighbours  in  thi- 
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lie(-ame  gradually 
extent  and  variety 
of  its  productions. 
Moreover,   during 
the   succeeding 
periods   ICnglish 
furniture,   while 
usually  preserving 
marked  character- 
istics of  its  own, 
was  keenly  sus- 
ceptible to  foreign 
influence,  and  was 
directed  in  a  paral- 
lel course  to  the 
productions  of  its 
nearest    neigh- 
bours, of  whom 
France   generally 
took  the  leading 
position. 

TheRestoration 
thus  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  what 
is    perhaps  the 
most  interesting 
epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  English 
furniture.     Where 
this  epoch  ends 
might  be  answered 
in  several  ways, 
but  one  may  well 
agree  with  the 
author    of   Furni- 
ture in  England 
from  1660  to  ij6o, 
that  the  century 
he  has  selected  for 
survey  may  be  re- 
garded  as   that 
"in  which  English 
furniture  was 
brought    to    its 
greatest  degree  of 
perfection."     The 
end  of  this  century 
roughly  coincides 
with  the  final  de- 
velopments of  the 
style    known   as 
Chippendale,  and 
though  Robert 
Adam  made  some 
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of  his' be  St  designs  after  the  period,  the  scope  of  the 
volume  has  been  wisely  extended  to  include  an 
account  of  these.  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton  come 
outside  the  scope  of  the  survey,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  they  could  have  been  brought  within  it  with- 
out making  the  volume — already  sufficiently  substantial 
— an  inordinate  size.  As  it  is,  it  takes  the  reader 
through  the  age  of  walnut  to  that  period  in  the  age 
of  mahogany  when  English  furniture  attained  its  most 
artistic  manifestations,  and  shows  all  the  stages  which 
preceded  the  consummation  of  this  result.  The  writer 
has  wisely  confined  his  letterpress  to  a  general  essay 
on  the  subject,  in  which,  though  the  styles  and 
cliaracteristics  of  the  various  periods  and  their  leading 
makers  are  duly  expounded,  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
give  detailed  descriptions  of  individual  examples  of 
furniture  illustrated.  This  is  a  wise  restriction,  for  the 
types  to  which  the  pieces  belong  are  sufficiently  dealt 
with  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  the  illustrations 
tliemselves  are  so  clear,  and  show  off  the  salient 
points  of  the  pieces  they  reproduce  so  perfectly,  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  further  explanations.  Alto- 
gether there  are  nearly  five  hundred  plates  included 
in  the  volume,  of  which  several  are  in  colour.     Well 
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written  and  illuminative  as  is  the  text,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  these  illustrations  constitute  the 
most  attractive  and  important  portion  of  the  volume. 
Many  of  them  individually  occupy  a  complete  page 
of  the  volume  (measuring  about  14  in.  by  ii  in.),  and 
the  smallest  of  them  are  of  an  adequate  size  to  show 
the  salient  details  of  the  works  reproduced.  The 
subjects  have  been  selected  with  great  discrimination, 
only  good  and  characteristic  specimens  being  chosen, 
while  the  quality  of  the  reproductions  is  generally 
very  high. 

The  variety  of  styles  and  types  illustrated  show  that 
the  changes  of  fashion  were  not  less  frequent  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  than  they  are  to-day.  For 
some  period  after  the  Restoration  foreign  styles  were 
adopted  without  modification,  Dutch  influence  at 
first  predominating,  to  be  succeeded  presently  by  that 
of  France.  Many  of  the  courtiers  of  Charles  II.  had 
accumulated  collections  of  furniture  during  their  exile, 
which  they  brought  back  with  them  to  this  country. 
Their  accumulations,  however,  were  insignificant  when 
compared  to  those  of  the  court  favourites  and  states- 
men who  battened  on  the  public  revenues  after  the 
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restoration  of  the 
king.     Not  only 
was  foreign  furni- 
ture imported,  but 
artists  and  crafts- 
men were  attract- 
ed from  the  Conti- 
nent, who  made 
furniture  in   Lon- 
don in  the  same 
styles  as  those  of 
their    native 
countries.    In  this 
way  many  of  the 
1  )utch  pieces  were 
so  closely  imitated 
that   it    is    now 
difficult  to  discri- 
minate between 
the  originals  and 
the  PvHglish  copies. 
The  French  influ- 
ence   began  to 
supersede    the 
Dutch  during  the 
reign    of  William 
and   Mary.     This 
was  partly  owing 
to  the  artistic  pre- 
dominance  of 
France  under 
Louis  XIV.,   and 
partly  owing  to  the 
influence  of  Daniel 
Marot,  a  French 
Huguenot,    who, 
trained   in    the 
traditions  of  the 
school  of  Louis 
XI  v.,  was  com- 
pelled, owing  to 
the  religious  per- 
secutions, to  leave 
his  native  land. 
He  entered  the 
service  of  William 
HI.    before  the 
latter   gained  the 
throne  of  Eng- 
land, and  accom- 
panied him   to 
England.     A   fur- 
_  ther  increase  of 
French    influence 
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originated  through 
the  immigration 
()  I    II  u  m  V  r  ()  u  s 
French  craftsmen, 
who,  like  Marot, 
had  lo  II  y  their 
country  for  the 
sake    of   their 
religion.     Marot's 
style,    though 
French  in  its  main 
characteristics,  was 
modified  liy  his 
stay  in  Holland. 
Another  element, 
hardly  sufficiently 
alluded  to  in  the 
book,  which  went 
to  form  the  style 
of  this  period,  was 
the  genius  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren 
and  Grinling  Gib- 
bons, which  was 
exercised   in  the 
direction  of  great- 
er  severity  of 
style. 

It  was  not,  how- 
ever,   until  the 
early  Georgian 
period  that  Eng- 
lish   designers 
began   to   show 
their     indepen- 
dence of  French 
models.     One   of 
the  pioneers  of  the 
n  e  w  m  o  v  e  m  e  n  t 
was  that   much- 
abused  and  under- 
rated    artist, 
William     Kent. 
He  was  a  man  of 
talent   and   origi- 
nality, whom,  un- 
fortunately, his 
own    conceit    and 
the  admiration  of 
his  patrons  thrust 
into  the  position  of 
a  universal  genius. 
Starting  life  as  a 
coach  painter,  a 
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by  no  means  ignoble  occupation  in  tiie  days  when 
coaches  were  decorated  by  artists  of  repute,  he  visited 
Italy,  where  he  attracted  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of 
Burlington,  an  amateur  architect  of  some  ability.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  practised  in  every  department 
of  art  with  extremely  varied  results.  He  is,  unfortunately, 
rather  remembered  by  his  failures  than  his  successes. 
His  monument  to  Shakespeare,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
perpetuates  his  weakness  as  a  sculptor.  The  fact  that 
he  was  a  painter  is  only  preserved  to  us  by  some 
of  Horace  Walpole's  caustic  criticisms  and  Hogarth's 
caricature  of  the  artist's  altar-piece  set  up  at  St. 
Clement  Danes,  and  ignominiously  removed  by 
order  of  the  authorities.  But  his  other  work  is  hardly 
associated  with  his  name.  Few  people  remember  that 
he  was  the  designer  of  Devonshire  House  and  other 
buildings,  which,  if  not  great  architectural  triumphs, 


are  dignified  without  being  pretentious ;  and  fewer 
still  remember  what  we  owe  him  as  the  introducer  of 
classical  feeling  into  English  furniture,  and  so  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  the  work  of  Chambers  and  Adam. 

Kent  was  "  strongly  influenced  by  the  magnificent 
Italian  specimens  in  the  Caracco  style,  which  he  had 
no  doubt  studied  on  his  travels."  He  drew  his  in- 
spiration largely  from  Venetian  examples  of  the  period, 
correcting  the  over-luxuriance  of  his  prototypes  by 
the  introduction  of  pure  classical  detail ;  while  the 
superiority  of  the  work  of  the  English  cabinet-makers 
over  their  Italian  contemporaries  further  enhanced 
the  refinement  of  the  work.  The  productions  of  Kent 
and  his  imitators  stand  in  a  class  by  themselves.  They 
were  intended  to  be  shown  in  a  fitting  architectural 
environment,  and  were  designed  more  expressly  for 
the  state-rooms  of  the  nobility.     For  this  purpose  it 
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was  well  adapted.  It  was  suitable  for  apartments  of 
a  less  pretentious  character,  and  it  consequently  never 
attained  any  vogue  in  the  houses  of  the  middle  classes. 
In  these  the  furniture  in  use  generally  continued  the 
Queen  Anne  traditions,  which,  however,  were  refined, 
elaborated,  and  developed. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Eng- 
lish furniture  became  subject  to  French,  Chinese,  and 


Gothic  influences.  The  most  famous  exponent  of 
these  styles  was  Chippendale,  who,  by  virtue  of  the 
publication  in  1754  of  his  Gentlemaji  and  Cabinet- 
Maker's  Director,  has  impressed  his  name  on  practi- 
cally the  entire  output  of  the  fashionable  furniture  of 
the  period.  He  was,  however,  only  one  of  the  several 
well-known  makers  who  produced  it,  his  pre-eminence 
arising  from  his  skill  as  a  carver  and  his  large  and 
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fashionable  clientele.  That  his  talent  was  recognised 
by  his  contemporaries  is  shown  by  his  being  elected 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1760.  The 
originality  of  his  work  is  a  subject  of  dispute,  and  it 
is  certain  that  many  of  his  designs  were  adapted  from 
French  contemporaries  with  little  or  no  alteration. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  was  the  leading 
spirit  among  the  cabinet-makers  of  his  time.  His  best 
work  was  of  its  kind  unsurpassed,  and  its  fine  quality 
largely  influenced  the  acceptance  of  the  designs, 
which  are  deservedly  associated  with  his  name,  even 
if  they  did  not  altogether  originate  with  him. 

The  English  rococo  furniture  of  the  period — Chip- 
pendale's French  style — is  "a  close  but  lively  and 
vigorous  version  of  the  French  rocai/Ic,"  which  origi- 
nated in  France  as  early  as  1720,  but  did  not  make 
its  influence  felt  in  England  until  a  couple  of  decades 
later.  "  The  earlier  furniture  designs  under  the 
French  influence,  such  as  those  of  \\.  Jones,  show 
little  of  the  extravagance  when  the  rocaille  had  taken 


the  form  Meissonier  had  given  it  in  France  ;  and 
about  1750-60,  carvers,  such  as  Chippendale  and 
Johnson,  exaggerated  and  intensified  the  style,  using 
it  to  exhibit  their  skill." 

The  rococo  attained  extraordinary  popularity,  affect- 
ing not  only  furniture,  but  all  kinds  of  decorated 
objects.  The  so-called  Gothic  style,  which  appeared 
during  the  same  period,  by  no  means  attained  the 
same  vogue.  The  cult  for  it  was  largely  promoted 
through  the  influence  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  was 
only  adopted  by  the  few.  The  Chinese  style,  on  the 
other  hand,  according  to  Chippendale  in  the  Director, 
"was  the  most  useful  of  any  other,"  which  means 
that  at  the  time  the  work  was  published  it  was  the 
most  fashionable.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
furniture  in  this  manner  was  generally  restricted  to 
"inferior"  rooms.  "The  style  itself,  essentially  rest- 
less, culminated  in  exaggeration,  and  after  1760  a  re- 
action took  place.  This  reaction  was  largely  brought 
about  owing  to  the  initiative  of  Robert  Adam,  whose 
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studies  in  Italy  had  inihuod  him  witli  strong  classical 
leanings.  His  advent  for  a  time  restored  the  suprem- 
acy t)f  the  architect  over  the  cabinetmaker,  which  had 
already  been  exemplified  in  the  work  of  William  Kent. 
Adam's  task  was  to  design  furniture  to  harmonise  with 
his  classical  interiors,  and  he  appears  to  have  felt 
his  way  gradually."  At  first  he  took  furniture  very 
much  as  he  found  it,  "either  simplifying  the  style  of 
Chippendale  or  reverting  to  that  of  Kent,  for  whose 
work  he  expressed  considerable  admiration."  In  his 
early  productions,  "there  is  none  of  the  inlav  which 
appeared  as  a  feature  of  his  later  style,"  and  "  none 
of  the  later  painted  furniture,  which  became  usual 
when  his  composition  had  to  a  great  extent  super- 
seded carving."  Later  on  the  boldness  and  solidity 
of  these  earlier  pieces  were  to  a  certain  extent  sacri- 
ficed to  elegance  and  lightness  of  form.     These  later 


productions,  and  those  of  Adam's  disciples,  Sheraton 
and  Hepplewhitc,  come  outside  the  strict  scope  of  the 
work,  and  are  naturally  only  briefly  alluded  to. 

Besides  the  general  survey  of  the  period,  there  are 
separate  chapters  devoted  to  the  evolution  of  the 
different  articles  of  furniture,  such  as  chairs  or  clock- 
cases,  and  the  illustrations  are  arranged  to  accompany 
these,  the  author  considering  that  types  of  furniture 
"  could  be  best  studied  when  both  letterpress  and 
illustrations  were  classified  under  subjects  rather  than 
under  periods."  These  chapters  are  higlily  informative, 
and  the  knowledge  they  contain  is  conxeyed  in  a 
clear  and  explicit  manner,  'jaking  it  as  a  whole,  the 
volume  must  rank  as  one  of  the  standard  works  on 
the  period  treated,  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  among 
them  so  well  informed,  so  exhaustive  in  their  treat-, 
ment,  or  so  superbly  illustrated. 
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ASSICAL    SUBJECT 
BERNARDINO      LUINI 


English  Seals 


By   Ernest  W.  Low 


Thk  subject  ot  seals  is  truly  a  large  one.  so 
large,  indeed,  that  any  attempt  to  deal  with  it  generally 
in  a  limited  compass  is  foredoomed  to  lailure.  It  is 
small  exat;geration  to  say  that  it  covers  the  whole 
history  of  the  world,  that  to  study  it  in  its  entirety 
would  entail  an  exhaustive,  comprehensive  and 
learned  survey  of  the  history,  archaeology,  heraldry, 
ecclesiastical  and  legal  usages  of  all  peoples  in  all 
times.  The  suggestiveness  of  seals  and  signets  to 
the  student,  relics  as  they  are  of  customs  long  fallen 
into  desuetude,  but  dating  back  thousands  of  years, 
it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  over-estimate.  And  to 
those  whose  special  study  is  the  antique  and  the 
lesthetic — to  the  collector  whose  sympathies  are  fre- 
quently not  aroused  by  the  merely  old  and  historically 
curious,  but  who  demands  rarity  of  workmanship  and 
uniqueness  of  design,  the  subject  is  one  which,  when 
once  his  attention  is  attracted  to  it,  he  will  certainly 
not  relinquish  for  want  of  interesting  material. 

He  would  be  a  bold  man  whu  would  venture  to 
say  how  far  back  we 
must  go  if  we  want  to 
make  certain  of  get- 
ting to  the  beginning. 
Doubtless  seals  and 
signets  had  a  sacred 
origin,  for  the  oldest  ones 
known  have  religious 
subjects  bearing,  as 
manv  do,  the  symbols 
of  Creation,  which  fact 
leaves  the  question  in 
no  doubt.  Reference  to 
them  in  the  Bible  are 
fre(]uent.  ..."  I 
took  evidence  both  of 
that  which  was  sealed, 
according  to  law  and 
custom,  and  that  which 
was  open."   ..."  Mv 
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transgression  is  sealed  up  in  a  bag  "(Job). 
"As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  though  Coniah,  the  son 
of  Jehoiakim,  King  of  Judah,  were  the  signet  on  my 
right  hand,  yet  would  I  pluck  thee  hence."  Again, 
when  Daniel  was  placed  in  the  den  of  lions,  and  a 
stone  laid  at  its  mouth,  we  are  told,  "And  the  king 
sealed  it  with  his  own  signet  and  with  the  signet  of 
his  lord." 

Some  of  the  earliest  seals  and  signets  spoken  of 
historically  have  astrological  and  astronomical  sym- 
bols and  devices  ;  astronomy  and  astrology  being, 
so  to  speak,  sister  sciences  in  those  days,  and  ones 
that  appealed  mightily  to  the  minds  of  men.  This  is 
bv  no  means  surprising,  nor  that  studies  of  the  lore 
on  some  of  the  Babylonian  cylinders  now  in  existence 
should  bring  to  light  the  conditions  of  the  heavens 
at  the  time  the  cylinders  w^ere  made.  A  Babylonian 
cylinder,  found  on  the  field  of  Marathon,  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  ^l.  Flauvel,  of  Athens.  Most  of  these 
were  made  of  stone,  or  some  sort  of  composition,  and 

they  were  from  one  to 
three  inches  in  length. 
That  these  cylinders 
were  intended  to  be 
used  as  seals  seems  to  be 
plainly  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  numerous 
specimens  have  upon 
them  cuneiform  reversed, 
or  proceeding  from  right 
to  left. 

There  is,  as  has  been 
indicated,  no  intention 
here  to  enlarge  upon 
the  subject  of  ancient 
sigillology  ;  the  brief  re- 
ference to  it  has  been 
made  in  order  that  the 
connection  lietween  it 
and   modern   heraldrv 
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may  not  he  lost  sight  of.  Of  course,  heraldry,  qua 
heraldry  only,  came  to  be  dignified  into  a  science  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  it  was  an  institution  in  very  early 
times,  undoubtedly  as  far  back  as  those  of  Homer, 
and  it  does  not  require  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  subject  to  see  that  practically  all  the  principal 
heraldic  signs  have  had  their  origin  in  the  symbolical 
figures  used  in  the  Sabean  system  of  mythology  and 
astrology.  Mythology,  astrology,  religious  beliefs  and 
usages,  heraldic  devices,  seals  and  signets — what  a 
field  opens  up  before  our  gaze.  How  much  of  it 
could  one  hope  to  survey  in  a  lifetime  ?  Let  us 
regretfully  leave  this  fascinating  vista  with  a  quotation 
from  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Goitlemans 
Magazine  (1873),  which  sums  up  our  views  with 
admirable  clearness  and  brevity  :  "  However  large 
the  utterance,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all  the 
mystical  signs  and  symbols  of  Grecian  mythology, 
of  the  Greek  Church  and  Roman  Catholicism,  and 
of  Freemasonry,  had  a  common  origin,  and  they  are 
referrable  to  the  same  common  paternity  as  heraldry 
and  ancient  seals  and  signets." 

But  the  vastness  of  the  subject  has  tempted  us 
to  digress.  There  is  little  evidence  to  show  that 
seals  were  generally  in  use  in  this  country  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  although  impressions  of  some  are  extant, 
used  by  monarchs  on  charters  of  the  period.  There 
is  one  of  Offa,  King  of  the  Mercians,  dated  .\.d.  ygo, 
and  an  interesting  specimen  of  Eadgar,  King  of  the 
Angles,  A.D.  960,  the  latter  being  attached  to  docu- 
ments preserved  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  in  France. 
These  early  specimens  are  probably  from  royal  signet 
rings,  and  represent  busts  and  contemporary  portraits 


of  their  owners,  treated  in  the  classical  styles  very 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  Carlovingian  seals  of  the 
contemporary  French  and  German  sovereigns,  of 
which  it  seems  likely  they  were  imitations.  It  may 
be  pointed  out  that  seals  were  in  vogue  long  before 
Edward  the  Confessor  ;  that  the  words  "  Signavi 
Crucis  impressione  "  are  often  found  upon  docu- 
ments, but  they  refer  to  the  small  cross  which  was 
customarily  placed  by  the  scribe — and  not  by  the 
witnesses — before  the  respective  names  of  the  latter. 
A  study  of  the  Great  Seals  of  England  is  profoundly 
interesting,  throwing  light,  as  it  does,  upon  many 
obscure  points  in  connection  with  the  dress,  habits, 
customs,  and  fashions  of  armour  of  the  time.  The 
matrices  or  moulds  for  these  were  always  round  and 
flat  on  each  face,  and  varied  from  three  to  six  inches 
in  diameter.  The  metals  employed  in  the  matrices 
were  either  gold,  silver,  or  the  baser  metals,  and  being 
executed  by  the  finest  craftsmen  in  the  kingdom  (often 
those  who  made  the  coin  of  the  realm),  were  frequently 
considerable  works  of  art.  Unfortunately,  few  of  the 
names  of  the  early  engravers  are  known.  Among  the 
chief  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  Anthony  and 
Simons  :  in  the  eighteenth,  Pistrucci,  and  in  the  nine- 
teenth, Wyon,  were  celebrated.  On  completion  of 
a  new  matrix  the  old  one  was  formally  broken,  the 
business  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  ceremony,  the 
king  striking  the  first  blow  with  a  mallet.  But  some- 
times matrices  were  altered  instead  of  destroyed  ;  it 
is  well  to  take  cognizance  of  the  point,  as  otherwise 
obvious  tampering  with  a  matrix  might  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  the  seals  on  succeeding  documents 
were  not  genuine.     Some   instances  of  this   practice 
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SEAL    USED    KY    GIOVANNI    DANDOLO,     FATHER    OF    THE 
VENETIAN    DOC.E,    FRANCESCO   DANDOLO   (1329-39) 

are  pointed  out  in  the  English  Cyclopiedia.  Thus 
we  learn  that  Edward  II.  so  utilised  his  father's 
seal ;  and  "a  seal 
of  Edward  III., 
known  as  the 
Kretigny  matrix, 
was  used  from  about 
the  2oth  of  May, 
A.D.  1360,  to  the 
3rd  of  June,  1369, 
with  the  legend, 
'  E  d  w  a  r  d  u  s  15  e  i 
Gracia  Rex  Anglie,' 
etc.  It  was  then 
altered  by  the  in- 
sertion of  the  words 
'  Francie  et'  after 
•  Rex,'  and  used  in 
the  amended  form 
f  r  o  m  about  the 
forty-seventh  to  the 
end  of  the  reign." 
Similarly,  altera- 
tions were  made  in 
the  seals  of  Richard 
II.  and  Henry  IV., 
the  words  "  Ricard- 
us  ''  and  "  Henri- 
cus  ''  being  substi- 
tuted  for  the 
preceding  mon- 
arch s,  the  seal 
remaining  unchang- 
ed in  f o r m  until 
the  succession  of 
Edward  IV.  in  1 461. 


ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION    BY   l6o    MEN    OF  EXETER  TO   PROTECT 

THE    FERSON    OF  QUEEN    ELIZABETH    AGAINST  JESUITICAL    PLOTS 

PRIVATE    SEALS    AND    SIGNATURES    ATTACHED 


THE    SEAL    OF    RICHARD    NEVILL,    EARl     OF    WARWICK, 
THE    KING-MAKER,    AT    ERIDGE.J CASTLE 

How  the  impressions  were   made  is   not  definitely 
known.    Comparison  tends  to  show  that  the  two  sides 

were  impressed 
simultaneously  or 
separately  upon 
hal  f -melted  wax, 
and  cast  or  poured 
into  a  kind  of  box 
mould,  having  a 
cylindrical  rim  be- 
tween the  obverse 
and  reverse.  After 
the  mould  was 
made,  having  the 
obverse  and  reverse 
on  opposite  sides, 
with  a  stop  be- 
tween and  four 
pegs  to  keep  the 
two  sides  secure  : 
into  the  mould,  of 
course,  the  wax 
was  pressed  or 
poured. 

Into  the  design 
of  the  royal  seals  it 
is  unnecessary  to  go 
in  detail,  as  those 
interested  will  be 
conversant  with  the 
conventional  figure 
of  the  sovereign, 
with  sword  and 
other  symbols  of 
authority,  from 
Edward  Confessor 
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FAMILY   SEAL  OK 
SIR    WALTER    RAl-EGIl 


SIR    WALTKK    RALEC.Il'S    SEAL    AS 

WARDEN     OK     THE    STANNARIES 

C11--    DEVON    AND   CORNWALL, 

I  5S5,      AND     GOVERNOR      OK 

IKRSEY,    1600 


:R    WALIF.R    RALEGH'S    SEAL    AS    GOVERNOR    OF    VIRGINIA,     1 5S4 
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OSWESTRY 


HARTLEPOOL 
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CONGLETON 


SAFFRON    WALDEN 


MAIDSTONE 
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to  the  present  day.  Although  much  taste  and  variety 
of  detail  has  been  introduced,  the  type  of  royalty 
has  been  the  conventional  one.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  regulation  colour  for  the  wax  ;  hut  it 
was  mostly  white  or  uncoloured  virgin  wax.  Green, 
red  and  vellow  beeswax  are,  however,  frequent, 
covered  sometimes,  especially  in  earlier  specimens, 
with  darker  varnish.  Very  few  seals  of  consorts  of 
sovereigns  remain.  Of  that  of  Matilda,  first  wife  of 
Henry  I.,  there  are  two  impresses,  with  the  name 
altered  to  Aalidis,  second  queen  of  the  same  sovereign. 
The  original  impression  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Durham 
charters. 

Another  large  class  of  seals  are  those  of  the 
state  officers  and  royal  courts.  A  notable  one 
among  these  is  that  of  Edward  I.,  affixed  to  bonds 


for  recognisances  of  debts,  a  jurisdiction  first  brought 
into  operation  by  that  monarch.  It  represents  a 
handsome  bust  of  the  king  of  contemporary  work  : 
the  horse-shoes  and  nails  were  added  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  There  are  many  other  seals  coming  under 
this  category,  relating  to  documents  of  King's  Bench, 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  etc.,  many  of  them  belong- 
in"  to  courts  which  have  ceased  to  exist.  In  most 
cases  the  legend  is  practical  and  explanatory. 

Very  numerous,  too,  are  the  seals  pertaining  to 
corporate  bodies  and  to  monastic  and  religious 
communities,  abbeys,  priories,  hostels,  and  heads 
of  governing  bodies  of  the  latter.  As  a  typical 
specimen  we  have  that  of  Merton  Abbey,  in  .Surrey. 
On  the  obverse  (the  original  impression  is  in  the 
British  Museum)  is  "  Sigillum  ecclesie  Sancte  Marie 
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CORPORATION    SEAL    OF    THE    CITY    OF    EXETER,     1672 
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Vi 

A 
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IP 

SEAL  TO   RICHARD   l.'s   CHARTER   GRANTED   TO   THE 
CITY   OF    HEREFORD 


JAMES   I.'S   SEAL  ON    CHARTER   GRANTED   TO   THE 
TOWN   OF    MONMOUTH 


OLD    YORK    SEALS 


SEAL  OF  A  STATUTE  MERCHANT 


RICHARD    II. 'S   SEAL,    I382  CITY   AND 

COUNTY    OF   YORK 


EDWARD    III.'S    SEAL,    1376  CITY    AND 

COUNTY    OF    YORK 
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de  Mcrtona."  The  range  of  subjects  on  tlicse  seals 
is  tremendous,  comprising  practically  almost  every 
object  imaginable,  and  worked  out  with  a  great  eye 
for  artistic  effect.  Many  ol  the  legenils  are  in  rhym- 
ing verse,  displaying  often  nuuli  dry  lunnour  .uui 
ingenuity  in  getting  epigranimalic  remarks  into  such 
a  circumscribed  space.  The 
private  seal  of  an  ecclesiastic, 
probably  named  Thomas,  re- 
presents him  under  the  arch  in 
the  exergue,  adoring  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  and  infant  Saviour, 
between  the  bust  of  St.  Thomas 
the  .Archbishop  and  St. Thomas 
the  .\postle,  whose  respective 
emblems  can  be  seen  in  the  field 
above  them.  The  substance  ol 
the  prayer  is  given  in  the  metri- 
cal legend,  "  Sint  Bine  Thome 
Christi   cum  N'irgine   pro  me." 

Except  in  the  case  of  Durham, 
the  sealsof  the  bishopsandarch- 
bishops  are  of  a  pointed  oval  or 
ogival  form,  known  as  ichthus, 

undoubtedly  arising  from  a  more 

or  less  fancied  resemblance  to 

the  fish  symbol  of  the  Saviour. 

The  form   will  be  seen  from 

the  impression   of  the  seal  of 

Boniface  of  Savoy,  Archbishop 

of  Canterbury,    1244-70,    the 

counterseal  of  the   same  (the 

practice  of  having  an  engraved 

counterseal  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, but  smaller  in  size,  was 

introduced   in   the    thirteenth 

century)  representing  the  death 

of  Becket. 

By   far   the   largest   class   of 
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seals  are  those  which  are  termed  personal,  as  is 
natural.  These  are  very  varied  in  their  characteris- 
tics. Many  of  them  belonging  to  the  baronial  classes 
represented  warriors  in  full  armour,  galloping  fiercely 
1(1  the  fray;  others,  again,  were  heraldic,  and  form 
various   henddi<-  emblems   of  the  owner. 

Modern  seals — that  is,  seals 
which  have  been  made  since  the 
days  when  their  use  was  geni-ral, 
and,  of  course,  chiefly  utilised  in 
sealing  letters — may  be  given  a 
word.They  are  chiefly  interesting 
on  account  of  their  "legends" 
or  "mottoes,"  as  they  would  be 
called  to-day.  Some  aim  at 
humour — among  these  may  be 
cited  "Do  Come  ";  others  senti- 
mental, representing  Cupid  in 
nianv  postures,  such  asridingon 
a  lion  :  some  a  compound  of  the 
two — Cupid  carried  by  the  devil 
"  le  diable  emporte  I'amour  "  ; 
Cupid  playing  at  football  with 
the  devil  :  the  world  for  a  ball 
and  the  legend  "  entre  nous." 

I  have  only  endeavoured  to 
break  ground  on  the  subject ; 
indeed,  if  I  have  succeeded  in 
doing  that,  I  shall  be  more  than 
satisfied.  It  is  a  pity  that  more 
English  collectors  have  not 
made  a  specialite  of  this  branch, 
although  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  acquisition  of  genuine 
specmiens  of  interest  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  task.  Still, 
that  should  render  the  pursuit 
all  the  more  absorbing  to  the 
genuine  collector. 
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[7%,?  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  who  may  be  able  to  impart  the 

information  required  by  Correspondents?^ 


Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  163). 
Dear  Sir, — I  should  be  very  grateful  if  your 
readers  could  give  me  any  information  as  to  the 
portrait  of  which  I  enclose  a  photograph.  It  measures 
3  ft.  by  2  ft.  5  in.,  and  is  of  a  man  with  light  hair 
and  eyes,  in  a  green  costume,  with  dog,  gun,  and  still- 
life  ;  the  latter  is  wonderfully  done. 

^'ery  truly  yours, 
Ross  H.  Mavnard  (Boston,  Mass.). 

Unidentikied  Painting  (No.  164). 
Dear  Sir,— I  shtjuld  be  glad  to  hear  whether  any 
readers  of  The 
Connoisseur 
can  supply  me 
with   informa- 
tion as   to  the 
authorship, 
etc.,  of  the  pic- 
ture of  which  I 
send    you    a 
photograph. 
Yours  faith- 
fully, (Mrs.) 
M.  A.  Bech 
(Sydney, 
Australia). 


Unidentified 
Painting 
(No.  165). 
Dear  Sir, — 
Herewith  I  en- 
close a  photo- 
graph of  an  old 
oil  -painting 
which  has  been 
attributed  by 
some  to  Rem- 
brandt. I  have 
not  been  able 
to  find  any  sig- 
nature. It  is  on 
a  panel,  523  in. 


(163) 
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by  44  in.,  well  preserved,  and  appears  to  be  about 
two  hundred  years  old.  The  subject  of  the  picture 
is  Ecce  Homo,  and  the  figures  are  over  life-size.  I 
should  be  very  grateful  to  you  and  your  readers  if 
any  information  could  be  obtained  as  to  the  painter's 
name,  and  whether  the  picture  is  of  any  interest. 
Yours  faithfully, 
(Mrs.)  M.  A.  DuARTE  d'Almeida  (Lisbon). 

Unidentified  Portraits  (Nos.  166  and  167). 

Dear  Sir, — Could  any  of  your  readers  name  the 
painter  of  the  portraits,  photographs  of  which  I  en- 
close. The  pic- 
t  ures — which 
have  been  in 
my  possession 
for  several 
years  —  are 
said  to  be  of 
Sir  Thomas 
Webb,  Bart., 
and  his  wife, 
the  Honble. 
Lady  M' ebb, 
daughter  of  the 
Viscount  Dil- 
lon, and  I  had 
them  (indirect- 
ly) from  the 
heirs  o  f  a  Sir 
Henry  Webb, 
who  died  at 
E  s  s  1  i  n  g  en, 
Wiirtemberg, 
many  years  ago. 
The  pictures 
are  in  very  fine 
condition,  and 
were  evidently 
painted  be- 
tween 1 800  and 
I S04,  b  u  t  are 
unsigned.  Lady 
Webb  died  in 
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Paris,  Ajiril 
2  7  t  h ,  I  8  I  I) , 
when  she  was 
t  h  i  r  t  y  -  n  i  11  e 
years  old.  The 
portraits  are 
nearly  life-size. 
It  li  a  s  been 
suggested  that 
t  h  e  y  m  i  j;  h  t 
h  a  \-  e  bee  n 
painted  b  >■ 
James  North- 
cote,  R.A. 
Yours  \ery 
truly, 

\V.  B.-i:. 

Shufeldt 
(Wisconsin, 
U.S.A.). 
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Unidf.ntifif.i)  Paintinc;  (No.  168). 
L)e.\r  Sir, — I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  any  of 
your  readers  can  give  me  information  on  the  enclosed 
photograph  of  a  picture  in  my  possession.  The 
canvas  measurements  of  the  painting  are  37  in.  by 
29  in.,  and  it  is  signed  (on  the  belt  of  the  female 
figure)  "  Pietro  Benvenuti,  1805."  The  photograph 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  fine  modelling  (especially 
in  regard  to 
the  figure  of 
Joseph).  I 
w'ish  t  o  know 
if  the  picture  is 
an  original 
composition  by 
Benvenuti,  or  a 
copy  of  an  old 
master,  and,  in 
any  case,  its 
value. 

Yours 
sincerely, 

^VALTER 

J.  Holt. 


Unidentified 

Painting 

(No.  169). 

Dear  Sir, — 

Enclosed 

please  find 

photo,  of  old 

painting   for 
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insertion  in 
TiiF.  Connois- 
seur, in  order 
to  identify  it,  if 
possible.  Paint- 
ing is  about  6 
ft.  by  4  ft.,  and 
is  signed  "Ho- 
garth "  (no  ini- 
tial or  Christian 
name). 

Yours  truly, 
(Mrs.)  Fred 
Sinclair. 

Unidentified 
Portrait 
(No.  134), 
July,   1914- 
Dear  Sir, — 
This  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  portrait  of  Richard  Wagner,  the  famous 
composer.         Yours  faithfully,  Frank  Reynolds. 

Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  150),  October,  1914- 
Dear  Sir,— I  can  identify  the  portrait  (No.  150)  as 
that  of  my  great-great-great-grandmother,  Elizabeth 
Banner,  daughter  of  Samuel  Banner,  of  Birmingham, 
and   third  wife  of  Mr.   Richard  Croft.      They   were 

married  i  n 
1710.  The 
name  of  the 
artist  I  do  not 
know.  Should 
the  owner  of 
this  picture 
wish  for  further 
details  of  their 
descendants,  I 
can  supply 
them  privately. 
Yours 
faithfully, 

H.  D.  J.  K. 
Greenway. 

Unidentified 

Painting 

(No.   153), 

Nov.,   1914. 

Dear  Sir, — 

As  a  student 

of  Tudor  and 


Notes   and   Queries 
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Stuart  portraiture,  I  would  suggest 
as  this  interesting  vellum,  decorated 
probably  be  executed  by 
the  painter  whose  otTice 
it  was  to  emblazon  the 
royal  grants,  examples 
of  which  may  be  seen  at 
the  Museum  of  the  Pub- 
lic Record  Office.  I  am 
unable  to  state  who  pos- 
sessed this  privilege  so 
early  as  1604,  but  it  was 
a  well-paid  post,  held  by 
Edward  Norgate  under 
Charles!.,  and  by  George 
TomlinunderCharlesII. 
James  I.  \vas  much  in- 
terested in  genealogical 
research,  and  presented 
the  Lyte  jewel,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  to 
Thomas  Lyte,  who  in 
1605  dedicated  to  the 
King  a  pedigree  carry- 
ing the  royal  ancestry 
into  the  remote  past,  a 
study  which  had  cost 
him  seven  years'  labour. 
"The  King's  genealogie. 


that  such  a  work 
with  arms,  would 
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being  fairlye  writ  in  parchment  and  set  forth  in  ritch 
collers,"  was  finally  presented  to  James  in  1610. 

It  would  be  rash  to 
suggest  that  the  vellum 
in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Cecil  B.  Morgan  forms 
part  of  an  intended  illus- 
tration for  this  pedigree, 
by  order  of  Thomas  Lyte 
or  of  the  King  himself. 
But  in  the  circumstances 
it  seems  likely  that  all  the 
personages  portrayed 
were,  as  must  have  been 
the  case  with  regard  to 
the  earlier  monarchs, 
copies  made  in  1 604  from 
extant  pictures,and  it  ap- 
pears, if  one  may  judge 
from  the  illustration,  that 
the  vellum  was  executed 
by  some  heraldic  painter 
rather  than  a  miniaturist, 
insomuch  as  the  drawing 
of  the  portraits  in  no  way 
equals  that  of  the  arms. 
It  was  not  until  161 2 
that  Nicholas  Hilliard 
was  granted  a  monopoly 
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as  "drawer  for  the  small  portraits''  by  James  I.,  a 
right  which  he  sometimes  delegated  to  others,  various 
miniaturists  being  employed  by  the  King  :  but  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  one  of  Milliard's  early  renderings  of 
his  royal  patron's  head  and  shoulders  might  be  lent 
to  the  artist  in  whose  province  it  lay  in  1604  to  em- 
blazon heraldic  paintings,  for  a  miniature  at  Windsor 
Castle  of  about  that  date  is  roughly  reproduced  in  the 
portrait  of  James. 
I  remain,  yours  faithfully,  (Miss)  Helen  Farquhar. 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Dottin. 

Sir, — I  notice  in  your  issue  for  November  a  corre- 
spondent desires  information  regarding  an  engraved 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Dottin.  The  following  may  prove 
useful: — "A  litho  by  Sharp,  after  .Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence. Dorothy  {iiee  Jones),  wife  of  Abel  Rous  Dottin, 
of  Bugle  Hall,  Hampshire,  Captain  of  Life  Guards, 
M.P.  for  Southampton,  and  Gatton,  obit.  1852." 

The  Peris  of  the  North  is  a  very  pretty  little  print, 
ot  which  I  too  have  an  impression.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  Miss  Forlescue's  copy 
shows  the  fair  lady  with  brown  eyes  and  the  dark 
figure  with  blue.  My  copy  appears  to  have  been 
tampered  with  at  some  time. 

Yours  faithfully,   J.  R. 

1'ainting  r.v  J.   Marin,    1866. 
De.\r  Sir, — I  should  be  interested  to  hear  through 
the  columns  of  The  Con'ngisseur  whether  any  of  its 
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readers  can  inform  me  as  to  the  identity,  life,  and 
work  of  an  artist  named  J.  Marin  (not  J.  Maris).  I 
have  a  picture,  size  about  13  in.  by  14  in.,  signed  in 
this  manner,  and  bearing  the  date  1866.  It  is  very 
much  like  the  work  of  Maris,  as  illustrated  in  your 
Current  Art  Notes,  June,  1910,  and  thought  that 
it  might  be  by  this  well-known  painter,  but  on  having 
the  picture  restored,  I  found  the  signature  as  indicated 
above.  Was  this  Marin  a  Frenchman  or  Belgian  by 
any  chance  ? 

Yours  truly.  Enquirer. 

Military  Print. 
Dear  Sir, — May  I  point  out  that  the  print  of 
Gentleman,  the  Jth  Royal  Fusiliers,  IJ45,  from  which 
the  illustration  in  The  Connoisseur  is  taken 
(Nov.,  1914,  page  150),  represents  a  private,  and  is 
after  a  painting  by  David  Morier.  At  Windsor 
Castle  there  are  several  paintings  by  Morier,  repre- 
senting battle-scenes  of  the  Scotch  Rebellion  and 
Seven  Years'  War ;  also  single  figures,  as  this  one, 
clearly  showing  details  of  both  cavalry  and  infantry 
uniforms. 

Yours  faithfully,  Harold  Malet  (Colonel). 

Query. 
Dear  Sir, — Kindly  say,  through   the  medium  of 
The    Connoisseur,   when    "pastiles''    came   to    be 
produced   in    F^ngland.      Were   they   in   use   prior  to 
1660?  Yours  faithfuUv,  Pasitle. 
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MISS     LEWIS 

FROM     A     MEZZOTINT     BY     JAS.     MACARDELL 

After  J .  S.  Liotard 
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One  Hundred  and 
Two  Years  Ago 
The  Letters  of  .in 
English  Officer  in 
the  Peninsula 


Thk  hitherto  unpublished  letter  which  we  print 
below  is  doubly  interesting  at  the  present  time  as 
showing  how  our  officers  lived 
and  died  just  about  a  century 
ago.  It  was  written  to  the  Rev. 
William  (Gordon  Plees, successive- 
ly Vicar  of  Cressing,  in  Essex,  and 
of  Ashbocking,  in  .Suflolk,  where 
he  died  in  1849.  Some  of  the  earlier  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  Jersey,  where  he  acted  as  temporary 
chaplain  to  the  troops  quartered  at  St.  Elizabeth's 
Castle,  in  place  of  the  Rector  of  St.  Saviour's,  who 
suffered  from  ill-health.  In  this  way  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Plees  became  acijuainted  with  the  writer  of  the  letter 
given  below,  John  Dol- 
bel,  senior,  of  Jersey, 
whose  son,  referred  to 
in  the  text,  was  then 
serving  in  the  Peninsular 
War.  Only  those  por- 
tions of  the  letter  which 
are  of  purely  private 
interest  have  been 
deleted  : — 


"/ersty.  20th July,  i S 1 3. 
"Rev.  Mr.  Plees. 

"  De.\r  Sir, 

" .  .  .  Vou  saved  J. 
1  )olbers  (junior)  life,  and 
he  seldom  writes  but  he 
presents  his  best  re- 
spects to  you.  I  had  a 
letter  from  him  the  19th 
|une,  two  days  previous 
to  the  ever-memorable  day  at  Vittoria.  Genl.  (".raham's 
corps  was  already  engaged.  On  the  2nd  June  the 
Cavalry  was  ordered  to  swim  the  river  at  Mordis  at 
midnight,  to  prevent  the  French  from  destroying  the 
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Bridge.  They  lost  40  men  (jf  the  Hussars  and  too 
Infantry  in  crossing  by  the  current,  landed,  they  galloped 
20  miles  when  they  came  to  the  lothand  part  of  iSth 
near  1500  of  the  french  cavalry,  old  soldiers  who  had 
fought  at  austerlitz  and  Jenna  {sic),  they  charged  them 
twice,  and  the  french  rallyed.  They  at  last  put  them 
to  flight,  killing  and  wounding  400  besides  prisoners. 
The  French  General  said  at  the  House  (?)  they  were 
the  next  day  Sacre  bleu,  quelle  cavalrie.  To  speak 
personally,   Lieut.  Cotton  was  shot  dead   by  John's 

side,  and  Col.  (Irant  was  wounded,  and  Capt. 

(query)  Prisoner.  My  Son  had  the  good  luck  to  come 
in  time  with  part  of  his  company  to  assist  (the  other 
officers  of  his  Compy.  had  their  Horses  blown,  and 

could  not  join  in  time). 
He  shot  a  dragoon  with 
a  Yxi'ioXMad  Don  Janor- 
in  had  given  him,  his  left 
stirrup  cut.  His  Hat, 
His  Peliss,  and  his 
\'elise  from  his  Sadie, 
His  Horse  wounded 
u n d e r  h  i  m,  but  he 
brought  from  the  field 
a  french  officer's  Horse 
in  lieu  of  his.  Heaven 
be  thanked  what  a 
miraculous  escape.  He 
writes  the  19th,  16  miles 
beyond  Burgos,  that 
they  pursue  the  enemy, 
and  daily  skirmishes 
happen.  He  has  not  a 
shirt  or  pair  of  Stocks 
with  him,  travels  40 
miles  a  day,  and  if  he  gets  3  Hours  sleep,  .  .  .  thinks 
himself  well  off,  so  much  accustomed  that  he  delights 
in  it,  and  is  in  good  spirits.  I  give  you  his  own  words  : 
'AH  these   skirmishes  will    end    in  a  severe   battle. 
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Were  we  not  British  Soldiers,  1  should  dmilit  the 
issue  ;  but  depend  on  it,  will  give  them  a  complete 
drubbing  shortly,  and  follow  tiiem  in  the  Heart  of 
France.'. 

"  I  see  by  the  Papers  that  the  21st,  the  i8th  Hussars, 
lost  their  Capt.  and  Cornet;  thank  Ciod,  poor  John 
is  not  in  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded.  He  says, 
•  Whatever  may  be  fate,  I  submit  to  Heaven's  decree. 
Rely  on  it.  my  dear  father,  I'll  do  my  duty.'" 

We  set  this  interesting  dommenl,  with  its  ([uaint 
spelling  and  phraseology,  before  our  readers  without 
further  observation  than  that  the  statements  contained 
in  it  illustrate  the  e.xperiences  of  the  "man  on  the 
spot "  without  actually  attempting  to  give  an  official 
account  of  the  battle.  The  original  letter  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  F.  Gordon  Roe,  of  Kensington  (a 
great-grandson  of  the  original  recipient),  by  whose 
permission  we  publish  it. 

The  particularly  varied  series  of  plates  which  we 
present  this  month  may  be  said  to  cover  several 
phases  of  European  art,  from 
the  early  Italian  school  to  the 
eighteenth-century  mezzotint.  Not  the  least  in- 
teresting and  curious  of  the  subjects  is  the  Classical 
Subject,  by  Bernardino  Luini,  reproduced  from  an 
original  oil-painting,  which,  although  displaying  a 
marked  tendency  towards  the  later  types  of  Italian 
art,  has  nevertheless  the  impress  of  Gothic  Kstheticism 
strongly  marked  upon  it  in  a  somewhat  uncom- 
promising regularity  of  outline.  The  period  during 
which  Luini  lived — the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and. 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  centuries — clearly 
accounts  for  this.  The  conventionalities  of  the  early 
painters,  who  generally  indulged  in  scriptural  subjects, 
were  not  to  be  lightly  disregarded  in  the'  case  of 
pagan  mythology;  but  the  somewhat  pallid  tone  of  the 
picture  is  heightened  by  the  ominous  introduction 
in  the  foreground  of  some  red  poppies,  which  afford 
a  fine  key-note  of  colour  to  the  work. 

The  portrait  of  Sir  John  Vaughan  (circa  1572-1634), 
by  John  Eykes,  supplements  the  article  by  Lady 
Victoria  Manners  on  "The  0.\enden  Collection," 
which  appeared  in  our  issue  for  September,  1914. 
The  gentleman  represented  in  this  typical  production 
of  the  early  seventeenth  century  afterwards  became 
first    Earl  of  Carbery,    and  enjoyed  a   post  of  some 


distinction  under  Charles  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was 
doomed  lo  decapitation  in  1649.  The  artist  has 
contrived  to  preserve  the  status  of  his  subject  by 
placing  beneath  the  coat  of  arms  a  scrap  of  paper 
bearing  the  legend,  "Sir  John  Vaughan,  of  Hen 
Grove,  Comptroller  of  the  Household  to  the  High 
and   mighty    I'.   Charles,   Prince  of  Wales." 

The  remainder  of  our  plates,  being  from  engravings 
which  are  as  well  known  to  the  connoisseur  as  the 
Trafalgar  column  is  ti>  the  man  in  the  street,  require 
ni)  special  mention. 

This  statement  applies  fully  to  the  valuable  print 
known  as  Mrs.  Q.,  by  Huet  Villiers,  after  William 
lilake  (1757-1828),  which  belongs  to  a  period  when, 
as  it  would  seem,  it  was  impossible  for  a  portrait  to 
appear  unless  under  a  pseudonym  or  an  initial 
followed  by  a  row  of  dots.  One  might  easily  be 
accused  of  platitudinising  if  one  made  any  lengthy 
mention  of  the  portrait  of  Lady  Rushout  and  Children, 
by  C.  Knight,  after  H.  Bunbury.  Harriet,  second 
daughter  of  the  ist  Baron  Northwick,  married,  in 
1808,  Sir  Charles  Cockerell  (afterwards  Rushout), Bart., 
and  died  in  185 1.  Her  three  children  were  Charles 
Rushout,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  second  Baron  ; 
Harriet  Anne,  who  married  Viscount  Deerhurst,  and 
died  in  1842  ;  and  Maria  Eliza,  died  1832.  The 
niezzotint  portrait  of  Miss  Leivis,  after  Liotard,  is  a 
typical  specimen  of  the  work  of  James  MacArdell, 
whose  name  will  always  stand  pre-eminent  amongst 
his  centemporaries  on  account  of  the  decision  and 
character  displayed  by  his  methods.  John  Stephen 
Liotard,  who  went  by  the  nickname  of  "  The  Turk," 
was  of  Swiss  nationality,  and  excelled  in  the  portrayal 
of  feminine  portraiture  such  as  we  reproduce.  The 
somewhat  finicking  attitudes  of  his  sitters  are  due  to 
the  stilted  manners  of  the  eighteenth  century  during 
which  he  flourished. 

In  the  December  number  of  The  Connoisseur 
there  appeared  an  article  on  the  lead  bust  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  which  it  is  desirable 
to  add,  that  Mr.  Laurence 
Weaver,  author  of  A  Technical 
Treatise  on  Ancient  Lead  Work,  the  only  one  in 
existence  on  this  interesting  subject,  considers  that 
the  bust  belongs,  undoubtedly,  to  the  period  attri- 
buted to  it,  viz.,  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 


Lead  Bust  of 
Queen  Elizabeth 
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"  Wax  Portraits  and  Silhouettes,"  by  Ethel  Stanwood 
Bolton.  (The  Massachusetts  Society  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  America,  Boston) 

The  study  of  silhouettes  and  of  wax  portraits  in  especial 
demands  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  tangible 
relics  of  the  old  modellers.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  class 
of  antiquity  so  widely  reproduced  as  the  wax  portrait  ; 
indeed,  a  large  number  of  forgeries,  evidently  from  the 
same  hand,  have  been  detected  by  the  experts  of  The 
Connoisseur  En- 
quiry Department. 
These  fraudulent  re- 
plicas are  frequently 
placed  in  old  frames 
and  then  dusted  over 
to  give  a  fictitious  ap- 
pearance of  age,  which 
often  deceives  the 
novice,  who  should  be 
correspondingly  grate- 
ful to  Mrs.  Bolton  for 
exploring  ground 
practically  unknown 
except  to  the  expert 
cognoscenti.  Dealing 
with  her  subject  in  a 
pleasant  manner,  the 
authoress  gives  a 
resume  of  the  history 
of  modelling  in  wax, 
and  deduces  it  correct- 
ly  from  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  who  some- 
times made  the  cano- 
pic  figures  which 
accompanied  the  dead 
in  this  material.  Com- 
ing  down  to  later 
times,  we  find  the 
Greek  making  wax 
dolls  for  his  children, 

,     ,       ,,  ,  ,  MARY   JANE    (MILLER)   QUINCY 

and  the  Roman  nobles  hughes        from  "  wax 

preparing  masks  of       (Massachusetts  society  of  the 


their  ancestors  to  be  carried  in  the  funeral  procession. 
It  is  from  the  latter  that  the  custom  arose  of  displaying 
wax  images  dressed  in  the  clothes  of  the  deceased  at  the 
obsequies.  Several  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Islip  Chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey;  but  Mrs.  Bolton 
is  guilty  of  a  common  error  with  regard  to  the  figure  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  "which  was  carried,  dressed  in  state 
robes,  in  her  funeral  train  .  .  .  still  preserved  in 
Westminster  Abbey."      As  a   matter  of  fact,   when  the 

"Ragged  Regiment" 
was  being  turned  over 
some  time  back,  it  was 
found  that  the  dilapi- 
dated effigy  of  the 
virgin  queen  was  only 
clad  in  an  old  ruff,  and 
the  present  figure  and 
costume  were  copied 
from  the  monument  in 
Henry  \TI.'s  chapel 
to  replace  it.  This 
was  in  1760;  but 
actually  the  most 
antique  wax  effigy  in 
the  Abbey  is  that  of 
Charles  II.  The  earli- 
est English  portrait 
known,  by  AUesandro 
Abondio  the  younger 
(living  circa  1650), 
represents  James  I., 
and  since  then  we 
have  specimens  of  all 
periods,  especially  of 
the  eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, when  this  type  of 
portraiture  became 
very  fashionable. 
Mrs.  Bolton  has  con- 
trived to  give  us  a  list 
of  the  more  important 

WAX    PORTRAIT      BY    ROBERT   BALL  ^^^^^^^    examples. 

PORTRAITS   AND   S-ILHOUETTES  ■  r  I,  ■ 

COLONIAL  DAMES  OF  AMERICA,  boston)  Tummg  from  this 
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fascinating  study  to  the  cognate  one  of  sillioticttes,  we 
again  tind  that  the  history  begins  in  Egypt.  Mrs.  Helton 
makes  the  rather  broad  statement  that  "the  Egyptian 
never  learned  to  draw  the  eye  in  profile,  nor  did  any 
artist  of  Crete,  of  Babylon,  of  Nine\  eh,  or  of  any  other 
city,  imtil  the  fourth  century  H.c,  when  a  Syracusan 
modelled  it  correctly  for  a  coin."  f.ranted  that  until 
much  later  times  the  world's  knowledge  of  perspective 
was  sadly  lacking,  we  must  still  remember  that  the 
Egyptian  habit  of  painting  round  the  eye  had  the  effect 
of  elongating  it  immensely,  and  a  study  of  the  statues  that 
show  this  most  clearly  enables  one  to  grasp  the  artist's 
point  of  view  more  exactly. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Silhouette,  from  whom  the 
profile  portrait  takes  its  natne,  was  never  intiiuately  con- 
nected with  the  profession.  It  might  just  as  well  have 
been  christened  after  Charles,  Miers,  or  Field,  and  in 
one  case  certainly  it  seems  a  matter  for  reflection  that 
the  celebrated  Auguste  Edouart  should  not  have  drawn 
more  with  the  pencil  than-  he  did.  The  very  materials 
employed  for  luaking  portrait  silhouettes  are  bound  to 
render  a  stifi'ness  of  outline  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  avoided.  A  striking  example  of  this  artist's  work, 
a  portrait  of  George  Phillips  Parker,  owned  by  Miss 
Marian  Jeffries,  of  Boston,  is  reproduced  in  the  book. 

Silhouettes  were  not  only  cut  out  of  black  paper,  but 
were  also  painted  in  Indian  ink  on  plaster,  glass,  ivory, 
card,  etc.  The  men  who  practised  in  this  method  were 
wont  to  describe  themselves  as  "profile  artists,"  and 
were,  in  fact,  disciples  of  the  old  Greeks,  with  their 
black- figure  vases.  Although  Etienne  de  Silhouette  may 
have  given  his  name  to  the  scissors-and-paper  method, 
there  is  really  no  reason  why  it  should  be  applied  to  the 
latter  variety,  which,  although  it  does  not  convey  the 
sharpness  of  outline  of  the  cut-out  example,  is  often  more 
free  and  true  to  life.  Thus,  in  a  sense,  the  ascription  to 
Silhouette  is  a  misnomer,  and  Mrs.  Bolton  informs  us  as 
a  curious  fact  that  this  title  was  not  applied  to  the  art 
until  1825.  It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  the  illustrations 
to  this  handy  little  work  are  almost  exclusively  from 
.\merican  examples.  Had  the  subject  been  rendered 
slightly  more  international,  the  book  would  have  doubt- 
less attained  to  no  little  notoriety. 


The  pen  of  Tenn 
feeling,   otters  many 

Tennyson's  "  Idylls 
ot  the   King  " 
Illustrated  by 
Eleanor  Fortescue 
Brickdale 
Lamb's  "  Tales 
from  Shakespeare  " 
Illustrated  by  Heath 
Robinson,  etc. 
(Hodder  and 
Stoughton.     Each 
volume  6s.  net) 

have   been   actually 


vson,  deeply  tinged  with  romantic 
opportunities  for  the  brush  of  the 
genre  painter,  who  falls  too  fre- 
quently into  an  error  of  repre- 
senting the  characters  of  the 
poems  as  belonging  to  some 
definite  period  rather  than  to  a 
semi-imaginative  epoch,  such  as 
Dore  was  wont  to  create.  While 
it  is  desirable  to  be  as  correct  as 
possible  when  illustrating  a  work 
like  the  Idylh  of  the  Kin^^^  never- 
theless, we  must  bear  in  mind 
that,  strictly  speaking,  the 
liabitiies  of  Arthur's  court  would 
very  difl'erent   to   the   polished  and 


licboniuiirc  warriors  porir.ued  by  Tennyson.  In  this 
respect  Miss  Fortescue  Brickdale  has  followed  closely 
in  the  footsteps  of  her  author,  and  shows  us  scenes 
from  tifteenth-century  life  rendered  in  a  manner  remi- 
niscent of  the  old  missal  ptiinters  and  the  late  Mr. 
Edwin  Abbey,  R.A.,  with  the  result  that  her  illustra- 
tions in  colour  appear  somewhat  unconvincing.  The 
most  successful,  undoubtedly,  is  the  clever  stud\'  of 
the  weeping  Guinevere  in  nun's  garb,  pausing  under 
a  picturesque  cloister  beyond  which  shine  the  bright- 
hued  flowers  of  the  garth.  .\  keen  archaeologist  might 
possibly  say  that  Miss  Brickdale's  knowledge  of  armour 
is  sometimes  at  fault,  but  this  does  not  preclude  the 
edition  fn)m  being  a  tasteful  one,  which  should  be 
appreciated. 

The  pleasingly  produced  volume  of  Lamb's  Tales  from 
Shakespeare,  published  by  the  same  firm,  is  differentiated 
from  its  Companion  by  the  fact  that  the  illustrations  are 
from  more  than  one  hand.  Some  of  the  paintings,  and 
notably  the  fine  moonlight  study  of  Juliet  on  the  balcony, 
by  Mr.  William  Hatherell,  R.  1.,  we  remember  having 
seen  in  recent  exhibitions  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colours.  The  majority  of  the  drawings  are 
somewhat  unequal,  and  the  contrasts  of  individual  styles 
produce  a  slightly  jarring  effect  which  might  have  been 
avoided  to  some  advantage.  The  plate  representing  an 
incident  from  77/1'  Taming  of  the  Shrew  is  undeniably 
clever,  however,  and  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
volume. 

Several  of  the  illustrations  emanate  from  the  brush  of 
Mr.  Heath  Robinson,  who  has  done  what  was  necessary 
in  depicting  scenes  of  no  particular  dramatic  incident  to 
good  advantage. 

Contrary  to  all  expectations,  Mr.  Etlmund  Dulac's 
illustrations  to  the  ancient  fable  of  Sinbad  are  by  no 
means  the  success  which  admirers 
of  the  artist's  work  might  have 
anticipated.  Executed  in  a  semi- 
Oriental  style,  but  little  reminiscent 
of  his  finest  periods,  Mr.  Dulac 
has  fallen  into  the  error  of  render- 
ing his  drawings  in  an  archaic 
manner,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
methods  for  which  he  is  justly  re- 
nowned, and  although  here  and 
there  we  may  trace  that  elusive  luminosity  and  trans- 
lucent effect  in  which  art-lovers  of  the  modern  school 
rejoice,  their  importance  is  dwarfed  in  most  cases  by  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  artist  has  adhered  to  his  Eastern 
models. 

Treated  in  the  same  style  as  his  Omar  Khayyam, 
"Sinbad''  would  have  possessed  an  undeniable  charm 
for  the  connoisseur  of  book  illustrations  ;  but  whereas 
certain  plates,  such  as  The  Episode  of  the  Snake  and  The 
Episode  of  the  Rokh,  are  certainly  in  the  artist's  best  vein, 
they  form  a  decided  minority.  The  get-up  of  the  book, 
too,  though  rich,  is  somewhat  tiresome  in  its  elaboration 
of  decorative  borders  and  inharmonious  insistence  of  the 
end-papers. 


"  Sinbad   the 
Sailor,  and  other 
Stories  from   the 
Arabian  Nights" 
Illustrated  by 
Edmund   Dulac 
(Hodder  & 
Stoughton 
15s.  net) 
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"  An  Artist  in 
Spain,"  written 
and  illustrated 
by  A.  C.  Michael 
(Hodder  & 
Stoughton 
£i  net) 


line     ITIKIE      UK     (,ANP  FROM     --MKUUhb 

An  epitome  of  one  of  the  most  conservative  countries 
in  Europe  can  never  fail  to  be  interesting,  whether  to  the 
artist  or  the  arch;eolog-ist.     To   the 
untravelled  dilettante,   ho\ve\'er,   the 
word  "Spanish"  immediately  raises 
a  chaotic  vision  of  tall  poplars  and 
cypress  trees,  wine-skins,   castanets, 
beautiful  dancers,  Don  Quixote,  bull- 
fights,  and   monks  of  dark  appear- 
ance bearing  knife-scars,  which  they 
spend  their  lives  in  concealing  from  the  public  eye.     Of 
course,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  these  impressions  are 
mainly  culled  from  works  of  the  Ainsworth  and  G.  P.  R. 
James  school,  where  the  supreme  villain  usually  inherits 
a  strain  of  Southern  blood,  the  seeming  effect  of  which 
is  to  make  him  rant  like  a  third-rate  provincial  actor  ; 
but  those  who  have  actually  visited  the  sunny  land  always 
speak  of  it  with  a  wistful  glance,  and  sigh  to  return  there. 
Doubtless  a  large  amount  of  the   attraction   that   Spain 
possesses  for  the  English  tourist  is  due  to  the  old  Moorish 
blend,  which  has  left  a  deep  imprint  of  Oriental  fatalism 
on  the  race,  the  outward  sign  and  token  being  the  word 
"  manana  "  ;  and,   like  all  countries  which  employ  the 
immutable    shibboleth   in    one   or  another  of  its  varied 
forms,  Spain  retains  that  strange  sense  of  aloofness  from 
matters  of  daily  import  and  that  inexplicable  outlook  on 
life   which    prompted   the   placing   of  its  capital  on  an 
impracticable  position,  so  that  the  sovereign  might  rule 
from  the  centre  of  his  dominions. 

In  order  to  write  about  a  country  with  any  degree  ot 


(l;.    T.    liAlSFORD) 

authority,  it  is  necessary  to  have  been  there,  and  Mr. 
A.  C.  Michael's  pleasingly  illustrated  book  betrays  the 
hand  of  the  travelled  artist,  that  interesting  product  of 
civilisation.  The  text  confesses  to  a  certain  lack  of 
journalistic  style,  but  the  illustrations  in  colour  have  a 
charm  of  their  own,  and  possess  a  pleasant  sense  of 
breadth  in  their  treatment,  although  some  of  the  great 
cities— Seville,  for  instance,  to  which  an  entire  chapter  is 
devoted — are  very  inadequately  portrayed.  The  book, 
however,  is  tastefully  produced,  and  in  a  manner  that 
should  ensure  popularity. 

Lovers  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  will  welcome  this 
charming  edition  of  his  Fables,   which  comprises  those 
random  thoughts  of  a  genius  so  dear 
to  students  of  condensed  literary  free- 
dom.    In  the  space  of  a  few  lines  each 
are  collected  individual  themes,  each 
one   sparkling  with   brilliant  humour 
or  paradoxical  wisdom  which  should 
afford  food  for   thought  to  the   most 
pronounced   realist.       The  line  illus- 
trations   have    been  conceived  in  a 
similar  vein,   and   are   marked  by  a  vivid  sense  of  the 
decorative  possibilities  which  the  somewhat  bizarre  text 
affords ;  and  the  artist  has  managed  to  introduce  into  his 
frontispiece  a  particularly  lifelike  portrait  of  Stevenson, 
before  whom  two  puppets  of  his  imagination  have  stepped 
from  the  pages  of  Treasure  Island  to  discuss  the  mutabi- 
lity of  nature.     The  other  plates  are  of  a  similar  nature, 


"Fables,"  by 
Robert  Louis 
Stevenson 
Illustrated  by 
E.  R.  Herman 
(Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 
los.  6d.  net) 
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and  although  in  some  cases  a  better  eft'ect  would  ha\c 
been  introduced  by  a  further  show  of  decision  in  the 
treatment,  Mr.  Herman  has  evidently  a  sense  of  tlie 
picturesque,  as  is  abundantly  evident  in  the  illustration 
which  accompanies  the  fable  entitled  "'['he  I  louse  of  Eld," 
showing  the  lad  ya/ing  fearfully  down  at  the  temi)orarily 
deceased  enchanter,  who  lies  with  cloven  skull  at  the  feet 
of  one  whom  he  had  enslaved.  It  was  a  happy  thought, 
moreover,  to  place  the  characters  of  The  Touchstone  in 
ancient  .\ssyrian  attire,  and  one  must  not  be  too  critical 
on  account  of  the  elements  of  inaccuracy,  wliich  would 
have  been  tiresome  to  a  tale  dealing  with  any  professed 
period.  But  here  again,  and  indeed  in  many  other  in- 
stances, the  illustrations  lack  definite  charm  owing  to  the 
want  of  force  employed  in  the  handling.  .V  more  deve- 
loped sense  of  the  importance  of  a  dark  shadow  in  the 
proper  place,  and  a  firm  line  instead  of  a  row  of  dots, 
should  render  Mr.  Herman's  further  efforts  in  this  metier 
more  on  a  par  with  the  forceful  methods  employed  by 
Stevenson.  The  little  tailpieces  and  initial  letters,  how- 
ever, are  well  imagined,  although  one  would  feel  almost 
inclined  to  question  some  of  the  anatomical  details. 
Though  these  are  not  matters  of  vital  importance,  Mr. 
Herman  would  be  well  advised  to  pay  more  attention  to 
such  points.  The  book  itself  is  tastefully  printed  and 
produced,  and  will  prove  an  attractive  addition  to  the 
library,  all  the  more  so  as  the  tone  adopted,  although 
bizarre,  is  not  at  all  unhealthy  in  its  modernity. 

It  is  an  obvious  impossibility  to  gather  together  in  one 
volume  a  series  of  all  the  great  painters,  as  judged  by 
different  standards.  The  ideas  of 
"  Great  Pictures  the  multitude  are  as  widely  variant 
by  Great  Painters"  as  its  component  parts,  the  only 
Reproduced  in  course   being  to   endeavour   and 

Colour,  with  make  the  collection  as  representa- 

descriptive  notes  ^j^.g  ^g  possible,  so  that  one  painting 
fay  Arthur  Fish  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  amenable  from  each 

(Cassell  &  Co.  ^^j^^^  ^j.  ^.j^^^      .^.^^  manifest  diffi- 

culties of  making  such  a  collection 
have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  this  case,  howe\er, 
where  the  selection  is  particularly  free  from  debatable 
items.  Mr.  Arthur  Fish,  too,  has  supplied  interesting 
notes  to  each  picture,  telling  us  of  its  history  and  manner 
of  production  in  a  way  that  cannot  fail  to  add  to  the 
general  excellence  of  the  production.  In  most  cases  the 
reproductions  are  very  faithful  to  the  originals,  although 
there  is  a  certain  falling  off  in  that  of  Pettie's  S-uwd  and 
Dagger  Fight  and  Holbein's  Duchess  of  Milan.  This 
objection,  however,  cannot  be  urged  in  the  case  of  The 
Poringland  Oak,  by  John  Crome,  now  in  the  National 
Gallery,  which  is  a  splendid  example  of  East  Anglian  art. 
The  history  of  Crome  is  a  romantic  one,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  pushed  his  way  from  being  a  weaver's  son  to 
becoming  the  founder  of  the  Norwich  school,  shows  how 
deeply  the  artistic  temperament  was  engrained  in  his 
nature.  The  Norwich  school  has  not  yet  received  the 
honour  due  to  it,  so  that  many  fine  works  are  still  extant 
in  the  Eastern  Counties.  The  sketch  for  this  very  painting, 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Robert  Roe,  an  artist 


of  .Suflblk  ancestry,  was  sold  for  a  comparatively  small 
sum  when  put  up  to  sale  at  Christie's  a  few  decades  back. 

In  these  days,  when  subject  painting  is  banned  by  the 
jjernicious  modern  influence,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  that 
Mr.  Fish  has  had  the  courage  to  include  in  his  category 
such  poi)ular  works  as  Prince  Arthur  and  Hubert,  by 
\V.  F.  Veames,  K.A.,  and  a  piece  in  the  best  style  of 
the  late  .SirW.  Q.  Orchardson,  R..\.,  //er  Idol,  a  charm- 
ing subject,  and  reproduced  in  the  same  yellow  tint 
which  characterises  the  work  of  that  painter  ;  whilst 
from  the  numerous  landsca])es  we  may  take  Algernon 
Talmage's  The  /^cn/ for  special  mention,  on  account  of  the 
deft  handling  and  beautiful  luminosity  of  the  treatment, 
all  of  which  are  well  expressed  in  the  reproduction. 

It  may  be,  possibly,  a  matter  for  comment  that  in  one 
or  two  cases — MiUais,  for  example — more  than  one  speci- 
men is  given  of  the  artist's  work.  In  a  book  where  the 
space  is  naturally  limited,  we  should  have  suggested  that 
no  preference  should  have  been  shown  in  this  connection, 
and  that  the  vacancies  might  have  been  filled  by  some 
living  artists,  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  are  not  adequately 
represented  ;  but  with  the  majority  of  the  old  masters 
no  fault  can  be  found,  either  in  choice  or  reproduction, 
although  an  inclination  to  the  will  of  the  modern  art- 
critic  has  prompted  the  introduction  of  a  specimen  of 
C.oya's  w^ork  which  certainly  does  not  tend  to  confirm  his 
reputation  as  a  genius.  The  general  tone  of  the  book, 
however,  is  excellent,  and  should  have  a  beneficent  effect 
in  helping  to  stamp  out  the  evil  influence  of  the  ultra- 
modern schools  by  showing  what  pleasure  and  relief  to 
the  eye  may  be  found  in  paintings  of  the  saner  type. 

Although  the  work  of  one  who  is  e\idently  an 
admirer  of  George  Meredith  and  his  style,  nevertheless, 
the  book  upon  which  such  loving 
"  The  Heroines  of  labour  has  been  expended  strikes 
George  Meredith "  o,.,^  ^g  being  rather  unnecessary. 
With  Twenty  Meredith,  like  Dickens  and  Thacke- 

Miniatures  in  ^.^^,^  [^^^  ^^^  j^^^^j  of  outside  adulation 

Colours  by  ^.^  ^.^j^^   j^j^  f,ame  among  the  im- 

^Hodder  &''^°'''^  mortals,  and  an  efibrt  to  stimulate 
J;  ,  an  already  firmly  established  liero- 

Stoughton  ,  ■     ■  ,     I  J 

worship  IS  apt  to  bear  an  adverse 
15s.  net)  .    ^       ^      .  ,  ,  , 

mfluence,  inasmuch  as  prolonged 

iteration  becomes  wearisome  to  the  general  reader,  who 
turns  too  often  for  relief  to  works  of  the  ultra-modern 
school,  frequently  unscrupulous  in  its  strivings  after  effect. 
Mr.  Bedford's  miniatures,  moreover,  do  not  impress 
the  reader  with  a  sense  of  actuality.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  unconvincing  studies  of  women  in  decollete 
dresses,  and  hardly  appeal  as  faithful  portrayals  of  the 
heroines  whom  they  claim  to  represent.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  the  imagination  never  serves  two  persons 
exactly  alike  in  this  respect,  but  a  trifle  more  firmness  in 
the  handling  of  the  illustrations  in  question  might  have 
dispelled  the  fancy  that  the  artist  was  not  quite  at  home 
with  his  subject.  The  book  itself  is  handsomely  produced, 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton's 
usual  style,  but  whilst  emphasising  the  fact  that  the  choice 
ot  subject  is  unfortunate,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
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that  Mr.  Bedford's  brush  would  not  show  to  more  advan- 
tage in  another  theme.  At  a  time  like  the  present  it  is 
necessary  to  specialise  in  originality  in  order  to  attract 
attention,  a  fact  which  is  frequently  taken  too  literally  by 
disciples  of  the  ultra-modern  cult. 

"  A  Hand-List  of  the  Miniatures  and  Portraits  in 

Plumbago  or  Pencil  belonging  to  Francis 

and  Minnie  Wellesley  " 

"Tapestries,"  Parts  I.  and  II.      (Victoria  and  Albert 

Museum.     Each  part,  6d.  net) 

There  is  only  one  serious  objection  to  the  interesting 
hand-list  of  the  Wellesley  collection,  and  that  is  the  total 
lack  of  any  index,  without  which  a  reference  book  loses 
half  of  its  utility.  Otherwise  the  work  will  be  welcomed 
as  a  record  of  one  of  the  most  complete  collections  of 
plumbagos  and  pencil  miniatures  in  the  country,  and 
readers  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  seventy-four  of  the 
former  portraits  are  now  on  view  in  Room  90  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington,  where 
it  will  be  possible  to  verify  the  appreciation  conveyed  by 


FROM    "  BRUGES" 
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Dr.  G.  C.  Williamson  in  his  "  foreword  "  to  the  catalogue. 
Amongst  the  curiosities  connected  with  the  subject,  we 
notice  the  original  account  book  of  John  Conde,  from 
1792  to  1821,  amongst  the  entries  of  sales  of  engravings 
to  print-sellers  being  such  items  as,  ^^  Mrs.  Fiisherbert 
— 8s.  ordinary,  12s.  half  coloured,  i6s.  coloured,  and 
i6s.  a  proof,"  which  throws  an  interesting  sidelight  on 
the  prices  charged  by  the  famous  engraver.  The  main 
portion  of  the  collection  contains  specimens  of  the  work 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Samuel  Cousins,  Gainsborough, 
Kneller,  Lawrence,  Lely,  Peters,  and  many  others  of  the 
old  masters  too  numerous  to  allude  to  in  the  space  at 
our  disposal. 

The  \'ictoria  and  All^ert  Museum  has  added  to  its  list 
of  useful  works  a  fine  series  of  reproductions  from  the 
tapestries  for  which  South  Kensington  is  famous.  To 
refer  further  to  these  would  be  tedious  and  quite  un- 
necessary, for  the  majority  of  the  panels  are  as  well  known 
to  the  connoisseur  as  the  Trafalgar  Square  lions  are  to 
the  man  in  the  street ;  but  it  may  be  observed  briefly  that 
the  production  of  the  portfolios  is  likely  to  make  them 
popular  as  a  permanent  record  of  the  wonders  contained 
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in  the  treasure-house  of  Western  London.  The  very 
origin  of  the  wall-hanging  should  tend  to  make  its  cult 
an  interesting  study  to  the  student  of  realism  in  all  its 
branches,  whilst  the  beautiful  forms  in  which  it  made  its 
appearance  can  never  fail  to  absorb  the  attention  ol  ilie 
idealist.  The  tjuaint  charm  of  the  Gothic  styles  made 
itself  felt  esi)ecially  in  the  treatment  of  tapestry,  where 
we  see  the  thin,  angular  figures  of  saints  and  warriors 
rendered  in  a  manner  which  has  kept  its  grip  on  the 
imagination  of  artists  right  down  to  the  present  day,  and 
it  is  only  due  to  the  extreme  rarity  of  pieces  of  any 
importance  that  tapestry  is  not  more  widely  collected  at 
the  present  tlay. 

The  sweetly  perfumed  periods  of  the  Eastern  poets  arc 
always  acceptable  to  the  connoisseur.     Out  of  the  Orient 
alone  comes  that  feeling  of  mental 
'T'he  Garden  of         exultation  which  is  the  complement 
Kama,"  etc.  ^^j-  g^jtern  song.      Marked  bv  a 

Arranged  in  Verse  ^.^j^^,^  melancholv,  there  are  few,  if 
TM  ^_!".7.""u."°''^  =i"y'  schools  of  lyric  poetry  which 
have  achieved  to  such  success  in 
the  world  of  voices.  Love-songs 
"out  of  the  scented  East" — that 
old,  old  world,  to  which  a  change 
of  custom  comes  like  a  thunderbolt,  poets  softly  chanting 
to  the  image  of  their  ideal  — 


Illustrated  by 
Byam  Shaw 
(William  Heine- 
mann.     15s.  net) 


"Come!  as  lovers  have  always  come. 
Through  the  evenings  of  the  Past." 

The  chief  charm  of  the  Oriental  metre  doubtless  lies 
in  the  marvellous  powers  of  suggestion  employed  by  the 
authors.  In  a  few  definite  and  yet  elusive  words— one  of 
the  highest  forms  of  literary  art— they  manage  to  com- 
press the  pith  of  a  lengthy  poein,  and  it  follows  as  an 
essential  point — so  essential,  in  fact,  that  one  may  be 
almost  accused  of  platitudinising  when  referring  to  it — 
that  such  works  should  be  accompanied  by  illustrations 
of  rare  beauty  and  sympathetic  spirit.  Whilst  scarcely 
answering  to  the  first  requirement,  perhaps,  Mr.  Byam 
Shaw  has  certainly  caught  the  spirit  of  his  authors,  and 
though  he  is  sometimes  guilty  of  affecting  the  faults  of 
Oriental  painters  as  well  as  their  virtues,  the  coloured 
plates  are  generally  worthy  of  the  text  ;  but  one  point 
which,  in  our  opinion,  might  be  corrected  to  some 
advantage,  is  the  lack  of  quality  in  the  washes,  which 
are  often  "scrubby''  in  texture,  the  effect  being  to 
minimise  the  beauty  of  the  enamel-like  translucency 
which  is  so  often  employed  in  this  type  of  work.  It  may 
possibly  be  objected  that  the  small  symbols,  exclusive  of 
the  central  design,  which  appear  frequently,  are  somewhat 
tiresome  in  the  artistic  sense  of  the  word;  but,  of  course, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  all  part  and  parcel 
of  the  scheme,  which  embodies  the  Eastern  methods  as 
far  as  is  consistent  with  Occidental  ideas.  The  illustration 
to  the  poem  of  ".^fridi  Love"  is  forceful  to  the  bounds 
of  repulsiveness,  and  depicts  with  great  vigour  the  jealous 
husband  about  to  slaughter  the  unfaithful  wife  whom  he 
has  surprised.  The  grinning  hatred  on  the  mask  of  the 
man's  face,  his  blood-stained  knife  and  garments,   are 


rendered    so  as    to    form   an  excellent  ])nrtr.iyal   of  the 
poem — 

"  Since  all  your  beauty — which  was  mine — you  squandered 

On  Ihat  which  now  lies  dead  across  your  door  ; 

See  here  this  knife,  made  keen  and  bright  to  kill  you. 

Vou  shall  not  see  the  sun  rise  any  more." 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Byam  Shaw  has  succeeded  admir- 
ably in  the  difficult  task  which  always  besets  the  illustrator 
of  verse,  and  both  he  and  .Mr.  Laurence  Hope  have 
evolved  a  pleasing  work  of  a  type  that  is  now  enjoying 
considerable  fa\our. 

In   treating  of  Mr.  Joseph   Lucas's  chatty  book,   one 
cannot  sav  conscientiously  that  it  fills  a  void.      Dickens 
wrote  upon  much  the  same  subject  in 
"  O"''  Villa  in  [jj^  puturcs  from  Italy,   and  unless 

Italy,    by  some  very  particular  discoveries  are 

Joseph  Lucas  ^^^^^^^  -^  ^^.^  j^^_.j[^,  y^^^^  enlarging 

(T.  Fisher 


Unwin.     5s.  net) 


upon.     As  it  is,   the  book  might  be 


segregated  into  sections,  of  pleasant 
reminiscence,  of  furniture,  etc.,  but  the  somewhat  hetero- 
geneous jumble  is  neither  pleasing  nor  very  instructive. 
Mr.  Lucas  writes  pleasantly,  but  occasionally  without 
conviction,  although  his  aphorisms  are  often  well  inspired. 
In  referring  to  an  antique  walnut  table  —furniture,  by  the 
way,  forms  a  large  part  of  the  author's  scheme — he  says, 
"  Its  surface  is  shiny,  as  though  it  had  been  polished  with 
sunshine.  The  old  look  on  walnut  is  almost  impossible  to 
counterfeit.     It  is  more  than  colour — it  is  an  atmosphere. " 

It  is  probable  that  the  connoisseur  of  antique  furniture 
will  be  both  attracted  and  repelled  by  Mr.  Lucas's 
remarks  on  the  subject.  His  statement  that  in  seven- 
teenth-century England  there  was  nothing  equivalent  to 
the  tabernacles  and  saints  "which  the  Italian  of  the 
Renaissance  fondly  possessed  and  honestly  venerated  ; 
our  nearest  approach  to  religious  art  in  the  home  was  a 
carved  oak  bible-box,"  might  prove  misleading  to  the 
tyro.  At  that  period,  when  the  Italians  were  revelling  in 
the  religious  luxuries  referred  to,  England  was  still  under 
the  heavy  hand  of  the  Reformation,  which  precluded  such 
tastes;  but  prior  to  then— during  the  Gothic  periods— the 
very  essence  of  art  was  ecclesiastical,  so  strong  a  hold 
had  the  Church  upon  all  affairs  of  life.  Granted  that 
Mr.  Lucas  would  be  justified  in  stating  that  the  Italians 
were  always  more  elaborate  in  method,  we  have  the  con- 
viction that  this  remark  of  his,  although  correct  in  the 
main,  might  prove  embarrassing  to  the  amateur  collector 
at  present  unwitting  of  his  styles. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  the  book  include  a 
very  substantial  octagon  table  of  seventeenth-century 
d.ate,  and  the  long  dining  table  to  which  we  have  already 
made  some  reference.  Paintings  are  also  included,  and 
one  interesting  specimen,  a  Madonna  and  chdd  of  the 
early  Sienese  school,  still  possesses  its  original  frame  in 
the  form  of  a  floriated  arch  dated  1389,  a  fact  which 
renders  it.  if  anything,  rather  more  attractive  than  the 
picture  which  it  enshrines.  Not  the  least  of  the  witnesses 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Lucas's  book  is  that  it  is  now  in  its 
second  edition,  which  would  promise  well  for  the  .Anglo- 
Italian  audience  whom  he  is  entertaining. 
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"  How  to  Study  the  Old  Masters  "  and  "  How  to  Study 
the  Modern  Painters."  by  Charles  H.  Caffin 
(Hodder  &  Stoughton.     6s.  each  net) 
"  American  Masters  of  Painting,"  by  Charles  H.  Caffin 
(Grant  Richards.     4s.  6d.  net) 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Caffin's  two  books  on  how  to  study 


scene  of  vital  progress  has  shifted  from  country  to 
country."  In  every  instance  the  painters  have  been 
taken  in  pairs ;  where  possible,  contemporary  men  of 
different  nationalities  having  been  treated  side  by  side, 
so  as  to  bring  out  in  each  case  something  of  "the 
differences  of  environment  and  personality,  and  of  motive 


THE    FOUR    REFOKMKKs  FROM    "  FAr.I.ES,"    BY    ROBERT    LOUIS    STEVENSON 

(LONGMANS,    I'.REEN    AND    CO.) 

the  old  and  modern  masters  deal  with  the  personality  of  and  method."     The  idea  is  both  original  and  good,  and 

artists  as  well  as  with  their  work.      In  each  volume  the  the  author  has  succeeded  in  bringing  before  his  readers 

careers  of  over  thirty  typical   painters  arc   considered.  a  general  panoramic  view  of  painting,  beginning  with  the 


'  FABLES, 


THE   TADPOLE   AND   THE   FROG 
HY    ROBERT    LOULS   STEVENSON  (LONGMANS,    C.REEN    AND    CO.) 


These  have  been  selected  with  the  idea  of  unfolding  the 
gradual  progress  of  art,  showing  "how  various  motives 
have  from  time  to  time  influenced  artists,  and  how  the 


work  of  Cimabue  and  ending  with  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  symbolism  and  post-impressionism  in  a  clear 
and  interesting  manner.     The  style  is  simple,  and  Mr. 
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CalTm  has  wisely  declined  to  take  the  reader's  knowledj^e 
of  technical  terms  for  granted — a  useful  glossary  at  the 
end  of  each  volume  giving  full  and  often  lengthy  definitions 
of  words  specially  connected  with  art,  or  which,  when 
employed  in  criticism,  convey  a  different  meaning  to  what 
they  would  if  used  in  the  orthodox  way. 

Though  Mr.  Caffin  is  always  an  interesting  cicerone, 
and  generally  a  reliable  one,  there  are  times  when  his 
method  of  comparing  the  work  of  two  contemporary 
artists  leads  him  to  draw  distinctions  between  them  which 
are  hardly  warranted  by  facts.  For  example,  we  aie 
told  that  the  contrast  between  Reynolds  and  Cains- 
borough  "is  almost  the  difference  between  an  and  art- 
lessness.  Reynolds  was  learned  in  what  other  painters 
had  done,  and  had  reduced  his  own  art  to  a  system. 
.  .  .  CJainsborough  found  out  almost  everything  for 
himself:  never  lost  the  simple,  natural  way  of  looking 
at  things  and  people,  and  painted,  not  according  to  rule, 
but  at  the  dictates  of  what  he  felt. "  A  further  point  is 
made  that  "  Reynolds  lived  in  the  grand  world,  and 
painted  all  the  great  and  fashionable  people  of  his  time," 
whereas  it  was  Gainsborough's  "love  of  nature  and  of 
simple  things,  and  the  faculty  of  seeing  beauty  in  them, 
that  gave  such  a  distinction  to  his  work,  because  it  was 
the  expression  of  his  own  simple,  lovable  personality." 
Now  this  is  all  very  well,  but  Mr.  Caffin  should  remember 
that  Gainsborough,  if  not  such  an  industrious  painter  of 
portraits  as  Reynolds,  was  ecjually  fashionable.  He 
basked  in  court  favour,  which  was  never  bestowed  on 
the  former,  and  from  the  time  he  went  to  Bath  in  1760 — 
when,  b\-  the  way.  Beau  Nash,  instead  of  reig^ning  as 
an  "autocrat  among  the  wits  and  macaronis,"  was  a 
decrepit  old  man  of  eighty-six  living  on  the  bounty  of 
the  Bath  Corporation — Gainsborough  had  relatively  as 
many  titled  sitters  as  Reynolds.  His  work  owed  nearly 
as  much  to  the  study  of  old  masters  as  that  of  his  rival, 
only  his  range  of  study  was  far  more  limited.  Van  Dyck 
and  the  Flemish  masters  were  his  great  exemplars,  and 
he  apparently  copied  every  fine  work  by  the  former 
master  to  which  he  could  obtain  access.  It  would  have 
been  no  more  possible  for  Gainsborough  to  have  painted 
the  Blue  Boy  without  studying  Van  Dyck  than  it  would 
have  been  for  Reynolds  to  have  painted  Mrs.  Siddons  ns 
the  '■'■Tragic  Muse"  without  studying  Michael  Angelo. 
Though  Reynolds  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  theory  of 
art  to  a  system  in  his  lectures,  he  was  far  from  systematic 
in  the  production  of  his  pictures.  The  wonderful  \ariety 
of  them  was  only  attained  by  constant  experiments  in 
methods  and  manners,  which  he  continued  until  he  ceased 
painting.  Many  distinctions  can  be  pointed  out  between 
the  work  of  the  two  artists,  but  Mr.  Caffin  has  hardly  hit 
upon  those  which  are  salient. 

One  hardly  agrees  with  the  author's  description  of 
Whistler  as  an  artist  who  "was  interested  most  in  what 
could  not  be  presented  to  actual  sight,  but  suggested 
only,"  for  Whistler  was  far  less  concerned  in  the  inward- 
ness of  things  than  in  their  beautiful  presentment.  So,  too, 
one  may  quarrel  with  the  credit  given  to  Raphael  in  the 
statement,  "  He  not  only  started  afresh  the  springs  of 
Hellas,  but  that  \ast  stream,  derived  from  the  Hebrews, 


which  hail  flooded  Christian  Europe,  he  conducted  into 
Hellenic  channels.  He  represented  the  Bible  stories  in 
Hellenic  settings.  "  Raphael,  far  from  being  the  originator 
of  these  movements,  was  only  one  of  their  later  exponents. 

Other  instances  might  be  given  in  which  Mr.  Caffin 
does  not  wholly  grasp  the  salient  characteristics  of  the 
artists  whose  work  he  touches  upon  ;  but,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  books  should  be  decidedly  helpful  to  students 
desirous  of  attaining  a  general  comprehension  of  pictorial 
development.  The  matter  they  contain  is  always 
interesting  and  informative,  and  is  of  a  character  to 
stimulate  enc[uiry  and  research.  Each  volume  contains 
over  sixty  full-page  illustrations,  which,  though  unequal 
in  quality,  generally  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  pictures 
they  reproduce. 

The  third  work  of  Mr.  Caffin,  his  American  Masters 
of  Painting,  is  apparently  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  articles 
originally  published  in  the  New  York  Sun  over  a  decade 
ago.  This  is  only  to  be  discovered  by  a  perusal  of  its 
contents,  for  no  hint  appears  on  the  title-page  or  in  the 
publisher's  note,  which  serves  for  a  jjreface,  that  the  book 
is  not  the  expression  of  the  author's  current  opinions.  In 
its  sub-title  it  is  described  as  "  being  brief  appreciations 
of  some  American  painters,"  a  statement  which  disarms 
the  criticism  that  there  are  other  painters  who  have  greater 
claims  to  mastership  than  several  of  the  baker's  dozen 
included,  and  also  explains  why  there  is  no  attempt  at 
chronological  arrangement.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  book  is  well  written,  for  even  longer  than  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  Caffin  had  mastered  an  easy,  fluent 
and  picturesque  style  ;  but  if  Mr.  Caffin  had  been  writing 
the  series  now,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  some  of 
the  \iews  he  expresses  would  be  considerably  modified. 
Even  as  it  is,  the  essays  are  not  wholly  consistent  in  their 
standpoint.  Thus  in  the  one  on  Whistler  we  read,  "  Ahke 
by  his  (Whistler's)  example  and  by  his  pungent  utterances, 
he  has  been  instrumental  more  than  others  in  giving  a 
quietus  to  mediocrity  in  art,  both  to  the  bathos  of  the 
literary  picture  and  to  the  banality  of  merely  imitative 
painting."  This  condemnation  of  "the  literary  picture  " 
is  retracted  a  few  pages  later  in  the  essay  on  Abbey,  in 
which  it  is  stated,  "  It  was  but  yesterday,  though  in  this 
country  that  is  a  long  time  ago,  that  American  painters 
with  the  zeal  of  the  neophyte  were  declaiming  against  the 
story-telling  picture.  .  .  .  Slowly  there  is  coming  a 
reaction,  and  we  are  beginning  to  realise  that  a  painter  is 
none  the  less  an  artist  for  having  something  to  say,  nay, 
may  even  ultimately  depend  for  his  ranking  as  an  artist 
upon  the  quality  of  what  he  has  to  say. "  To  a  reader  who 
enioys  looking  over  retrospective  criticism,  the  book  may 
not  be  without  a  certain  amount  of  fascination,  but  the 
orthodox  individual  will  probably  prefer  to  have  Mr. 
Caffin's  p.resent-day  opinions  on  art  than  to  be  reminded 
of  what  his  views  were  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

"The  Book  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,"  by  Hilaire  Belloc 
(Chatto  &  Windus.     ids.  6d.  net) 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  phrase  "Old  England," 
though  hackneyed  by  over-use,  is  no  mere  euphonism,  for 
no  other  country  in  Emope  has  preserved  such  numerous 
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'^^^:9ik^i: 


SUNDIAL  EARLY    SEVENTEENTH    CENIURY 

FROM    "YE  SUNDIAL    BOOKE"  (ARNOLD) 

relics  of  her  ancient  pastor  possesses  contemporary  records 
of  her  history  extending  back  in  unbroken  sequence  for 
over  a  thousand  years.  By  the  irony  of  circumstances 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  interesting  of  these  records 
is  lodged  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Channel.  One 
refers  to  the  famous  Bayeux  tapestry,  on  which  is  pictured 
a  full,  lively,  and  veracious  account  of  the  battle  of 
Hastings  and  the  incidents  which  led  up  to  it.  The 
battle  was  perhaps  the  most  epoch-making  event  in 
modern  history.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Norman 
invasion,  the  English  would  have  remained  more  or  less 
outside  the  community  of  Western  nations  and  isolated 
from  Western  arts  and  sciences.  The  introduction  of 
the  Norman  element  into  the  blood  of  the  race  fired  it 
with  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  adventure.  If  there 
had  been  no  Norman  Conquest  it  is  certain  that  the 
great  cathedrals  and  minsters  which  nou-  beautify  the 
land  would  never  have  been  built,  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  would  have  been  no  British  Empire  and  no 
United  States.  The  Bayeux  tapestry  thus  forms  a 
history  of  vital  interest  to  all  English-speaking  people, 
and  as  only  a  comparative  few  have  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  original,  the  issue  of  The  Book  of  the 
Bayeux  Tapeshy,  "presenting  the  complete  work  in 
a  series  of  colour  facsimiles,''  and   set  out  in  a  handy 


and  inexpensive  form,  makes  a  welcome' addition  to  the 
library.     The  reproductions  are  on  too  small  a  scale  to 
show  the  technique  of  the  tapestry— which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  is  not  tapestry  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word, 
but  a  series  of  designs  embroidered  by  hand  on  a  piece 
of  linen   207   feet  long  and    27   inches   wide — and    Mr. 
Hilaire  Belloc,   who  gives  an  interesting  and  animated 
description  of  the  work,  solely  concerns  himself  with  the 
historical    authenticity   of  the   record    and    the    correct 
elucidation  of  the  various  scenes  it  presents.      He  rightly 
dismisses  the  tradition  that  the  tapestry  was  embroidered 
by  Queen   Matilda — which,   indeed,   appears   to  be  not 
much   more    than  a  hundred  years   old— and   produces 
strong  evidence  to  show  that  the  work  was  actually  pro- 
duced between  A.  D.  1 160  and   1200,  a  full  century  after 
the  battle.      Mr.   Belloc  thinks  that  the  workers  of  the 
tapestry  were  guided  by  accounts  given  in  twelfth-century 
documents  and  books,  such  as  Wace's  poem  "Roman 
de  Rou,"  but  he  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  may 
probably  have  existed  earlier  needlework  representations 
of  the  same  event,  which  could  have  served  as  sources 
of  inspiration.      In  The  Antiquary  for  August,  1907,  Mr. 
Charles  Dawson  quoted  an  eleventh-century  account  of 
a  set  of  tapestry  hangings  dealing  with  the  same  theme 
as  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  which  hung  in  the  bedroom  of 


SIR    ISAAC    NEWTON'S    SUNDIAL    IN    COLSTERWORTH    CHURCH 
FROM    "YE   SUNDIAL   BOOKE  "  (ARNOLD) 
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Adela,  daughter  of  William  the  t'oiiqueror.  'rhcre  may 
have  been  others  of  a  similar  character,  for  the  Saxons 
were  celebrated  for  their  beautiful  needlework,  and  it 
appears  likely  that  it  would  be  pressed  into  the  service 
of  their  conquerors  to  depict  the  greatest  event  of  their 
history.  Nearly  all  the  finer  needlework  of  the  period 
was  executed  in  rich  materials,  and  most  of  it  has  con- 
sequently perished  at  the  hands  of  successive  generations 
of  plunderers.  The  Bayeux  tapestry,  having  no  intrinsic 
value — it  is  worked  in  coloured  wools  on  plain  canvas — 
has  fortunately  survived.  One  may  well  surmise  that 
its  inspiration  was  derived  from  earlier  reproductions 
dealing  with  the  same  theme  ;  and  that  the  workers, 
while  clothing  the  characters  represented  in  the  armour 
and  accoutrements  of  their  own  time,  may  ha\e  followed 
the  earlier  pieces  in  the  general  representation  of  the 
scenes  depicted  and  in  some  of  the  detail — the  form  of 
the  Saxon  shields,  for  instance — of  which  they  had  no 
pereonal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Belloc's  account  of  the  scenes  preceding  the 
battle  and  during  its  progress  is  written  in  nervous  and 
fluent  English,  and  makes  a  fascinating  commentary 
on  the  series  of  reproductions  illustrating  the  tapestry. 
The  latter  are  well  and  clearly  printed,  and  give  as 
good  an  idea  of  the  original  as  could  be  well  wished 
for  bv  the  historical  student. 


"  G.  F.  Watts,"  by  G.  K.  Chesterton  ;   "  Raphael  "  and 
"  Botticelli,"  by  Julia  Cartwright ;  and  "Holbein,"  by 
Ford  Madox  Hueffer  ("  Masters  of  Painting  Series  " 
Duckworth  &  Co.     Each  3s.  6d.  net) 

So  quickly  does  the  spirit  of  artistic  criticism  change  that 
few  books  chiefly  concerned  with  it  will  bear  reprinting 
after  the  lapse  of  a  decade.    That  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton's 


account  of  ('..  K.  Watts  remains  as  interesting  as  the 
day  it  was  written  says  much  for  the  charm  of  the  writer's 
pen  and  more  for  the  |)ermancncc  of  his  outlook  ;  for 
it  is  the  outlook  of  an  author  even  more  than  the 
attraction  of  his  style  that  determines  whether  his  work 
shall  be  ephemeral  or  enduring.  In  art  as  in  politics, 
writers  are  too  apt  to  identify  themselves  with  one  or 
other  of  the  warring  factions  to  be  able  to  attain  anything 
but  a  very  partial  view  of  the  matter.  But  Mr.  Chesterton 
remains  remote  from  the  fray ;  he  is  not  concerned  with 
any  artistic  cults,  but  expounds  Watts's  work  from  the 
impartial  standpoint  of  the  philosopher,  and  incidentally 
gives  us,  in  his  appreciation  of  the  artist,  an  insight  into 
the  philosophical  basis  of  art-criticism. 

Miss  Julia  Cartwright's  Raphael  and  Boliicelli  main- 
tain their  interest  because  they  are  less  concerned  with 
criticism  than  with  biography.  They  are  interesting  and 
well-informed  accounts  of  the  two  great  artists  and  their 
works ;  good  to  read,  and  good  to  keep  as  works  of 
reference.  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Hueffer's  Holbein  is  more 
on  the  plane  of  Mr.  Chesterton,  yet  there  is  a  personal 
element  introduced  which  makes  it  not  quite  so  convinc- 
ing. Sometimes  Mr.  Hueffer  is  content  to  tell  us  he  likes 
a  work  without  fully  informing  us  of  his  reasons,  which  is 
less  criticism  than  autobiography;  yet  as  this  touch  gives 
a  lively  animation  to  the  work,  one  would  not  wish  to 
dispense  with  it.  Altogether  the  books  are  well  worth 
reprinting.  The  inclusion  of  thirty-two  full-page  photo- 
gravure plates  in  each  volume  makes  them  wonderful 
value  at  the  moderate  sum  at  which  they  are  now  issued, 
and  should  do  much  to  enhance  their  popularity.  In 
future  works  of  this  series  the  publishers  would  be  well 
advised  to  add  an  index,  for  its  absence  is  a  serious  draw- 
back to  the  utility  of  this  well-mounted,  clearly-printed, 
and  handy-sized  series. 
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From  the  painting  by  John  Eykes.  in  the  Oxcnden  Collection 


Old  Masters 
at  the 
Grosvenor 
Gallery 


The  threat  of  a  raid  on  London  by  Zeppelins  has 
not  apparently  chilled  the  heart  of  English  collectors. 
Instead  of  concealing  their  art 
treasures  in  the  cellars  of  their 
country  houses,  they  are,  with  their 
usual  generosity,  lending  them  for 
public  display  in  the  Metropolis. 
The  retrospective  art  exhibitions  this  year  are  con- 
sequently not  inferior  to  their  predecessors  in  either 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  their  contents.  The  only 
sign  that  the  country  is  passing  through  one  of  the 
greatest  crises  in  its  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  profits  derived  from  the  exhibitions  are  being 
diverted  from  objects  connected  with  art  to  the  relief 
of  victims  of  the  war.  Thus  the  proceeds  from  the 
third  National  Loan  Exhibition,  held  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  will  this  year  be  given  to  the  Ambulance 
Department  of  the  Order  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem  in  England,  a  destination  which  will 
meet  with  general  approval.  The  exhibition  affords 
satisfactory  evidence  that,  in  spite  of  the  much-talked- 
of  depletion  of  English  private  collections  for  the 
benefit  of  American  and  German  galleries,  this  country 
still  remains  enormously  rich  in  fine  examples  by  the 
old  masters.  On  the  present  occasion,  Mr.  Francis 
Howard,  instead  of  drawing  upon  the  resources  of  art 
collectors  in  general,  has  been  content  to  borrow  the 
whole  contents  of  his  exhibition  from  the  collections 
of  a  single  family,  generously  placed  at  his  disposal. 
Captain  Archibald  Morrison,  of  Basildon,  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Morrison,  of  Fonthill,  have  lent  the  major  part 
of  the  works  shown,  while  the  remainderare  contributed 
by  Mrs.  Alfred  Morrison,  Lady  St.  Gyres  and  Miss 
Bishop.  The  result  is  an  exhibition  singularly  varied 
in  interest,  in  which  most  of  the  great  schools  of 
painting  are  illustrated. 

As  is  customary  in  these  "  old  master  ''  displays,  the 
exhibition  is  arranged  without  regard  for  nationality 
or  chronological  sequence,  and  the  consequent  juxta- 
position of  pictures  of  widely  different  schools  of 
period  is  neither   unsightly  nor  without   educational 


advantages.  Thus  the  first  half-dozen  pictures  illustrate 
nearly  as  many  different  conceptions  of  art  on  the  part 
of  their  painters,  and  a  comparison  of  them  is  highly 
interesting.  The  earliest  in  point  of  date  is  a  Virgin 
and  Child,  by  Marco  d'Oggione.  In  his  time  art 
had  not  wholly  emancipated  itself  from  the  traditions 
of  the  journeyman  painter,  one  of  which  was  that  a 
painted  surface  should  be  absolutely  smooth,  showing 
no  trace  of  individual  brush-strokes.  Hence  d'Oggione's 
work,  like  that  of  the  greater  men  of  his  period,  makes 
no  appeal  on  account  of  its  brushmanship,  while  it 
also  lacks  the  naivete  and  spiritual  feeling  which 
distinguished  the  productions  of  the  more  primitive 
painters.  The  face  of  the  Virgin  is  more  strongly 
characterised  than  is  often  the  case  with  the  artist's 
figures,  but  the  strongest  attractions  of  the  picture  are 
merely  those  of  prettiness  and  high  finish.  D'Oggione 
was,  of  course,  a  follower  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  is 
here  represented  by  a  work  of  doubtful  authenticity, 
the  well-known  Flora,  the  original  from  which  Richard 
Cockle  Lucas  modelled  his  now  famous  bust.  That 
this  Early  Victorian  wax  figure  was  accepted  by  Dr. 
Bode  as  being  the  actual  work  of  Leonardo  is  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  Leonardesque  qualities  of  the 
picture  from  which  it  was  copied.  The  figure  of  the 
goddess  is  thoroughly  typical,  her  face  wearing  that 
enigmatical  smile  common  to  all  the  artist's  pictures  of 
women,  and  which  attained  its  most  perfect  expression 
in  La  foconde.  So  similar,  indeed,  is  the  smile  on  the 
face  of  Flora  to  that  of  Mona  Lisa,  that  when  the  first- 
named  picture  was  sold  with  the  Buchanan  collection 
in  1846,  it  was  catalogued  as  Portrait  of  Madame 
Joiondi,  known  as  "Flora.'  This  identification  is 
not  now  maintained,  but  it  serves  to  point  out  the 
likeness  of  the  two  figures.  Even  in  these  days  of 
doubt  it  is  difficult  to  attribute  the  design  of  the 
picture  to  anyone  but  Leonardo.  The  actual  handi- 
work on  the  canvas  is  another  matter,  however;  some 
of  it  may  be  by  the  master,  but  the  probability  is  that 
it  is  altogether  the  work  of  a  copyist  or  pupil. 

In  this  picture,  as  in  d'Oggione's  Virgin  and  Child, 
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there  is  no  altonipt  to  impress  the  brushwoik  wiili 
the  personaHty  of  the  painter.  The  delight  of  spon- 
taneous and  autobiographic  expression  could  only 
come  when  the  traditions  imposed  upon  art  by  the 
limitations  of  fresco  painting  were  to  be  superseded 
by  the  experience  gained  in  the  use  of  the  more 
easily  handled  oil  vehicle.  The  .S7.  Sel>asfiii/i,  by 
Guercino,  which  hangs  next  to  d'Oggione's  Virgin, 
shows  how  much  the  feeling  for  sentient  brushwork 
had  gained  ground  during  the  century  intervening 
between  the  production  of  the  two  pictures.  Its 
handling  is  quite  modern.  A  beautiful  little  picture, 
charming  in  both  arrangement  and  colour,  it  shows 
how  the  artist  managed,  by  dexterously  avoiding  the 
sterner  realities  of  his  theme,  to  invest  with  grace 
and  prettiness  the  depiction  of  martyrdom  and  death. 
Passing  by  Nicholas  Poussin's  fine  but  academic 
Triumph  of  Fan,  and  Claude's  Rape  of  Eiiropa, 
superb  in  the  [)ure  and  pearly  quality  of  its  country, 
one  comes  to  The  Aiioration  of  the  Shepherds,  a 
sterling  work  by  Bassona,  the  first  of  the  Venetian 
realists.  Bassona  was  not  a  religious  painter  ;  he 
produced  transcripts  of  the  everyday  life  around  him, 
and  labelled  them  with  biblical  titles,  because  biblical 
themes  were  fashionable.  The  picture  shows  an 
Italian  peasant  woman  showing  her  babe  to  a  group 
of  Italian  shepherds.  There  is  no  attempt  at  idealism 
or  to  invest  St.  Joseph  or  the  Virgin  Mary  with  any 
mental  or  ethical  traits  to  distinguish  them  from 
ordinary  peasants.  Considered  as  a  religious  picture 
the  work  is  a  failure,  but  taking  it  for  what  it  is, 
a  realistic  rendering  of  contemporary  life,  little 
fault  can  be  found  with  it.  The  colour  is  strong  and 
resonant,  the  composition  well  arranged,  and  the 
landscape  painted  with  a  sympathetic  perception  for 
its  natural  beauties  which  no  other  Italian  artist  of 
the  time  could  rival. 

Rembrandt's  portrait  of  Ephraim  Foinis,  in  a  black 
embroidered  dress  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  is  an 
important  example  of  the  artist,  but  by  no  means 
one  of  his  best.  It  is  dated  1643,  the  year  after  the 
production  of  Tiie  Sor/ie  of  /he  Banning  Cock  Com- 
pany, better  known  as  T/ie  lYigh/  J I 'a/eh.  One  can 
trace  a  certain  affinity  in  the  lighting  of  the  two 
pictures,  which  in  the  portrait  falls  full  on  the  face  of 
the  subject,  leaving  much  of  his  costume  and  the 
background  in  shadow.  The  details  of  the  man's 
dress  are  given  with  great  minuteness,  and  the  hand- 
ling consequently  lacks  the  breadth  of  Rembrandt's 
later  work.  It  is  this  lack  which  impairs  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  picture.  The  canvas  marks  a  transition 
stage  in  his  career,  when  he  was  still  halting  between 
two  opinions.  The  demand  of  the  time  was  for  highly 
finished  and  laboured  work,  and  took  little  account  of 


the  realisation  of  light  and  atmosphere,  both  of  which 
matters  were  then  occupying  Rembrandt's  deepest 
concern.  He  endeavoured  to  gratify  the  desire  of  his 
patrons  while  progressing  towards  the  attainment  of  his 
own  artistic  aspirations.  But  the  tw^o  ideals  are  incon- 
sistent ;  hence,  while  there  are  many  fine  passages  in 
the  picture,  the  general  effect  is  that  its  conception  and 
execution  are  not  thoroughly  in  unison.  The  second 
example  of  Rembrandt — a  picture  oi Hendrickje  Sloffeis, 
in  a  White  Cloak,  after  bathing — belongs  to  about  a 
decade  later,  when  the  artist  had  fully  found  himself. 
Not  being  a  commission,  he  had  no  one's  tastes  to 
gratify  but  his  own,  and  the  result  is  a  masterpiece, 
broadly  and  firmly  handled,  full  of  tenderly  suffused 
light,  and  superbly  atmospheric. 

Near  to  the  last-named  work  hangs  the  Portrait 
of  a  Man,  which  Mr.  Walter  Sickert,  in  his  preface  to 
the  catalogue,  describes  as  "  perhaps  the  finest  and 
freest  Van  Dyck  head  in  existence."  This  eulogy, 
though  erring  on  the  side  of  exaggeration,  is  not 
wholly  undeserved.  The  work  is  a  finished  sketch 
painted  with  verve  and  gusto,  and  set  down  with  a 
realism  unusual  to  Van  Dyck.  Compared  with  it,  his 
other  example  here — the  portraits  of  Dorothy,  Countess 
of  Leicester,  and  her  sister,  Lucy,  Countess  of  Car/is/e — 
looks  affected  and  artificial.  The  Holy  Family,  by 
Rubens,  is  marred  by  similar  traits.  One  turns  in 
relief  from  the  contemplation  of  its  over-ripe  beauties, 
posturing  as  angels  or  madonnas,  to  the  sketch  for 
the  large  picture  of  The  Four  Evangelists  setting  forth 
to  Preach  the  Gospel,  now  at  Orosvenor  House,  a 
decorative  arrangement,  in  which  the  evangelists  are 
pictured  beneath  a  sort  of  portico  with  a  column  on 
each  side.  The  figures  are  dignified,  and  brushed  in 
with  delightful  ease. 

Thereare  several  royal  portraits.  That  of  Louis  XI II., 
by  Philip  de  Champagne,  a  duplicate  of  one  in  the 
Louvre,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting.  Champagne 
does  not  rank  among  the  greater  masters,  but  he  was 
truthful  and  possessed  great  manipulative  dexterity, 
both  of  which  qualities  are  revealed  in  this  work. 
The  costume  and  accessories  are  superbly  rendered, 
but  are  not  combined  into  a  fine  decorative  scheme, 
as  they  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  an  artist 
like  Van  Dyck.  The  latter,  too,  would  have  made 
a  more  regal  figure  of  the  king.  Champagne  has 
been  content  to  paint  him  as  he  was.  Imposing  as 
he  looks  on  first  appearance,  the  spectator  carries 
away  with  him  the  impression  of  an  irresolute  and 
weak-kneed  man,  possessed  of  neither  real  dignity  nor 
strength.  The  portrait  by  Goya  of  Charles  LLI.  of 
Spain  is  a  duplicate  of  one  in  the  Prado,  but  the 
English  work  is  more  probably  the  original,  for  during 
the  Napoleonic  war  it  was  looted  from  the  Prado,  and 
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ARtJci  r-:  II. 
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THE    "SCRAr    OK    PAPER"  HY    PERMISSION    OF    THE 

the  one  now  hanging  in  the  Palace  was  subsequently 
substituted.  The  picture,  in  its  cruel,  sardonic  real- 
ism, borders  perilously  on  caricature.  The  king,  with 
huge  nose  and  sunken  jaws,  the  ungainliness  of  his 
figure  accentuated  by  the  ribbon  of  a  knightly  order 
he  wears  across  his  breast  over  ordinary  morning 
costume,  looks  an  utterly  contemptible  figure.  Goya 
shows  neither  respect  for  his  ofifice  nor  his  person, 
unmercifully  holding  him  up  to  ridicule.  That  the 
portrait  was  a  serious  one  is  shown  by  the  perfect 
realisation  of  the  entire  picture,  which  is  painted  with 
a  strength,  sureness  of  touch,  and  power  of  charac- 
terisation which  Goya  has  never  excelled.  Another 
Spanish  portrait  is  Sir  Antonio  Moro's  Elhabetli  of 
Valois,  Queen  of  Spain,  Third  Wife  of  Philip  IL  This, 
too,  is  realistic,  but  the  realism  is  of  a  more  courtly 
nature.  The  artist  has  lavished  his  skill  in  picturing 
the  young  queen's  sumptuous  costume,  richly  deco- 
rated with  jewels,  omitting  not  an  iota  of  its  gorgeous- 
ness  :  but  he  was   great  enough   to    subordinate  the 
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interest  of  these  to  the  general  scheme  of  his  work. 
Framed  in  a  dark  background,  the  rich  crimson 
and  white  dress  and  jewelled  headgear  of  the  queen 
form  a  perfect  setting  for  her  young  and  troubled 
countenance.  To  be  wife  of  Philip  II.,  a  man  desti- 
tute of  love,  pity,  and  good  faith,  who  regarded  with 
suspicion  and  hatred  those  who  should  have  been 
nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  was  an  untimely  fate  for 
any  girl.  Moro,  all  unconsciously,  has  revealed  the 
tragedy  of  it. 

Hobbema's  JVooded  Landscape  is  a  carefully  painted 
work,  well  arranged,  transparent  in  colour,  and  cool 
in  tone.  The  last-named  characteristic,  however,  is 
almost  carried  to  excess,  for  there  is  no  suggestion  of 
warmth  in  the  patches  of  sunshine  which  give  relief  to 
the  middle  distance.  Compared  to  Constable's  famous 
Lock,  which  hangs  in  the  next  gallery,  in  which  every 
leaf  is  shimmering  with  light,  it  looks  formal  and 
spiritless,  as  though  the  artist  felt  no  great  zest  in  his 
work.     Constable's  picture,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an 
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irresistible  feeling  i)f  joyousness.  1  lis  own  descrii)ti(m 
of  it,  contained  in  a  letter  dated  April  13th,  1825.  to 
Archdeacon  Fisher,  can  hardly  be  bettered:  "  My 
Lock  is  now  on  the  easel ;  it  is  silvery,  windy,  and 
delicious  :  all  health  and  the  absence  of  everything 
stagnant,  and  is  wonderfully  got  together."  The  last 
criticism  is  the  only  one  to  which  exception  might  be 
taken.  The  details  in  parts  of  the  picture  are  a  little 
obtrusive.  In  his  later  and  broader  work  ("onstable 
attained  a  more  thorough  homogeneity  by  greater 
generalisation,  but  in  no  picture  does  he  give  a  more 
fresh  or  vivid  impression  of  English  scenery.  The 
two  line  Turners,  Popes  Villa  on  the  Thames  at 
Teddingtoji,  and  An  Aitiummxl  Morning,  or  Thomson's 
.Eolian  Harp,  look  conventional  in  comparison.  In 
both  of  them  Turner  shows  himself  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Claude,  and  less  desirous  of  reproducing 
nature  than  of  interpreting  according  to  the  classical 
spirit.  Tope's  Villa  is  hardly  more  distinctively 
English  in  its  characteristics  than  the  Autumnal 
Morning,  which  appears  to  be  an  ideal  Italian  land- 
scape inspired  in  its  composition  by  the  view  of  the 
Thames  from  Richmond  Hill.  Both  works  are 
soundly  painted,  and  are  characterised  by  warm 
though  restrained  colour.  They  are  fine  examples  of 
their  period,  but  it  was  not  the  period  in  which  the 
artist  had  wholly  slipped  his  leading-strings. 

Other  English  pictures  include  examples  by  artists 
whose  work  is  not  often  on  exhibition.  One  of  these 
is  Sir  Nathaniel  Dance,  R.A.,  who.se  full-length  Tor- 
trait  of  David  Garrick  again  illustrates  the  fact  that 
among  the  contemporaries  of  Reynolds  and  Gains- 
borough were  a  number  of  artists  whose  work,  if  not 
equally  great,  is  at  least  worthy  of  comparison  with 
that  of  these  more  illustrious  masters.  Dance  was  a 
man  of  great  talent,  who,  if  he  had  not  married  a  rich 
wife  and  abandoned  art,  would  have  obtained  a  dis- 
tinguished position  as  a  painter.  His  David  Garrick, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  engraved  por- 
trait of  the  same  actor  as  Richard  III.,  in  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynne's  possession,  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  likenesses  of  the  little  great  man,  and  pro- 
bably gives  a  more  truthful  idea  of  how  he  appeared 
off  the  stage  than  the  more  flattering  presentments  of 
Reynolds.  It  is  painted  in  a  fluent,  finished  style,  the 
colouring  is  suave  and  harmonious,  and  there  is  a 
good  sense  of  atmosphere.  The  figure  of  Garrick  is 
dignified,  but  is  not  without  a  certain  element  of  pom- 
posity, which,  judging  from  contemporary  accounts, 
was  true  to  life.  The  artist  has  also  revealed  that  he 
was  not  a  large  man,  but  a  few  inches  below  the 
normal  standard.  These  truths,  probably  set  down 
unintentionally,  give  a  unique  biographical  interest  to 
the  likeness.     It  may  have  been  painted  to  replace  the 


one  at  Wynnestay,  alreach  nientioned.  The  latter, 
])ainted  in  1771,  had  been  commissioned  by  Garrick, 
who  was  to  pay  a  hundred  guineas  for  it.  Dance, 
liowc\er,  receiving  an  offer  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
for  the  work  from  Sir  Watkin,  jjromptly  accepted  it, 
without  even  going  through  the  form  of  Garrick's 
consent. 

Charles  Gilbert  Stuart  is  another  artist  whose  merits 
have  only  lately  been  discovered.  The  Portrait  of 
Criiden,  formerly  attributed  to  Romney,  has  now  been 
set  down  to  him.  The  attribution  is  in  all  probability 
correct,  for  the  quiet  and  restrained  scheme  of  colour 
coincides  with  what  is  known  of  the  American  artist's 
work.  Stuart,  in  spite  of  his  undeniable  power,  was 
characterised  all  his  life  by  the  failings  and  virtues  of 
an  amateur.  He  could  only  paint  what  he  enjoyed 
painting,  and  preferred  to  leave  his  pictures  unfinished 
when  their  completion  promised  to  involve  him  in 
difficulties.  The  Criiden  is  an  example  of  this.  The 
restrained  colour-scheme  is  thoroughly  artistic,  the 
handling  broad  and  fluent,  but  one  feels  the  conviction 
that  the  artist's  original  conception  is  not  thoroughly 
consummated.  Two  pictures  by  H.  W.  Pickersgill, 
R.A.,  show  him  as  a  follower  of  I.,awrence,  without 
that  artist's  power  of  making  his  sitters  fascinating. 
The  works  look  over- painted,  and  their  interest  is 
scattered  owing  to  flesh,  draperies,  and  accessories 
all  being  rendered  with  the  same  strength.  Several 
examples  by  West  only  show  him  as  a  laboured 
painter  whose  works  lack  the  saving  grace  of  atmos- 
phere. One  of  the  many  self  portraits  of  Reynolds — 
this  was  the  one  painted  for  Mr.  Welsh  Porter  in 
17S0 — is  marked  by  good  colour  and  rich  impasto, 
while  a  Tortrait  of  Lady  Mary  Morrison,  by  Mr. 
Glyn  Philpot,  one  of  the  few  modern  works  which 
has  strayed  into  the  exhibition,  holds  its  own  very 
well  among  the  distinguished  company  by  which  it 
is  environed. 

The  only  example  of  the  Early  Flemish  school  is 
the  important  triptych  attributed  to  Hans  Memling, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Grafton  Gallery  in  1911. 
The  Early  German  school  is  somewhat  better  repre- 
sented. An  exquisite  water-colour  of  a  bird's  wing 
shows  Albert  Diirer's  unequalled  manipulative  dex- 
terity. It  is  executed  with  wonderful  delicacy  and 
precision,  while  the  colouring  is  almost  as  brilliant 
as  the  day  it  was  painted.  This  work,  though  slight, 
would,  like  Giotto's  famous  O-  be  a  sutificient 
credential  of  Diirer's  mastery.  A  Portrait  of  a 
Gentleman,  supposed  to  be  Sir  Henry  Guildford,  is 
given  to  Bartolomaus  Bruyn,  of  Cologne,  an  artist 
who  must  not  be  confounded  with  Cornelius  De 
Bruyn,  the  Dutchman.  The  work  shows  a  fine  sense 
for  colour,    is   well   characterised,   and   finished   with 
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that  scrupulous  care  which  characterises  the  work 
of  Holbein  and  his  school.  It  is  almost,  but  not 
<|uite,  worthy  of  the  master  himself  Another  good 
example  of  the  same  school  is  a  Po?-trait  of  a  Gentle- 
Dian  by  Christoph  Amberger,  while  an  interesting 
panel  by  an  English  artist  following  in  the  tradition 
gives  what  is  obviously  a  life-like  portrait  of  the 
crafty  and  covetous  Sir  John  Popham,  of  Littlecote, 
who  is  said  to  have  acquired  his  mansion  and  estate 
as  a  bribe  for  shielding  William  Darell — best  known 
to  fame  as  ^^'ild  Darell — from  the  consequences  of 
a  peculiarly  atrocious  murder. 

A  pair  of  W'atteaus,  Le  Concert  Chatnpctre — a 
beautiful  harmony  of  silvery  tones  relieved  by  some 
delicate  pinks — and  A  Garden  Scene,  adequately 
represent  this  important  master.  Other  examples  of 
the  French  school  include  A  Girl  in  a  Ulute  Dress, 
a  pretty  but  somewhat  laboured  work  by  Greuze, 
and  a  finely  painted  costume  picture  of  either 
Louis  XV.  ivhen  Dauphin,  or  the  Due  de  Maine,  by 
Rigaud.  The  1  )utch  school  is  strongly  represented, 
half  a  dozen  David  Teniers  of  the  highest  quality, 
a  fine  Albert  Cuyp,  and  a  small  but  superbly  painted 
landscape  by  Paul  Potter  being  among  the  attractions, 
which  also  include  good  examples  by  Gerard  Dow, 
Ostade,  Karl  du  Jardin,  J.  van  der  Heyden,  and 
others. 

The  seventeen  examples  of  retrospective  art  as- 
sembled  in   the  galleries   of  Messrs.    Colnaghi    and 

^  ,  .,  .  ,         ,  Obach  (144-146,  New  Bond  St.) 

Exhibition  of  a  \   tt    t   > 

Collection  of  ^'^re  all  works  of  hne  quality. 

Old  Masters,  and  and  included  several  which  rank 
Fans  and  Draw-  among  the  be.st  productions  of 
ings  on  Silk  jf^gjj.  ';^rtists      -j-he  two  Kit-Cat 

portraits  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  of  Alexander  Carre 
of  Caverse  and  An7ie  Boswell,  Wife  of  Alexander 
Carre  of  Caverse  and  Nisbet,  both  come  within  this 
category.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  neither  of 
the  works  appear  to  have  been  exhibited  before,  or 
to  be  recorded  in  any  printed  records  of  the  artist's 
works.  Mr.  Carr  is  one  of  Raeburn's  typical  men. 
'I'he  flesh-tones  of  his  stout,  resolute,  heavy-jawed 
face  are  set  down  with  delightful  gusto,  and  perfectly 
observed  and  realised.  His  blue  coat  and  white 
spotted  waistcoat  form  an  appropriate  foil  to  their 
warm  hues ;  while  the  tbrcible  characterisation  and 
the  frank  enjoyment  expressed  in  the  fluent  and  solid 
brushwork  show  that  Raeburn  was  thoroughly  at 
home  with  his  sitter.  His  ladies'  portraits  are  gene- 
rally wanting  in  this  respect.  He  rarely  shows  himself 
at  ease  with  a  young  woman,  and  one  suspects  that 
some  of  the  blooming  Scottish  beauties,  whose  out- 
ward semblance  was  set  down  with  consummate  art. 


both  bored  the  artist  and  felt  bored  themselves  while 
they  were  sitting  for  their  portraits.  There  is  none  of 
this  feeling  displayed  in  the  portrait  of  Anne  Boswell. 
Hers  is  a  fascinating  rather  than  a  beautiful  face,  her 
chief  charms  being  her  fresh  complexion,  dark,  viva- 
cious eyes,  and  animated  expression.  Raeburn  has 
caught  the  latter  admirably.  There  is  a  fine  quality 
of  paintwork  throughout  the  picture,  and  the  deep, 
lustrous  blacks  of  the  sitter's  shawl  just  provide  the 
contrast  needed  to  set  in  tone  the  carnations  of  her 
face.  Besides  the  deft  manipulation  of  these  two 
portraits,  the  Coy  Child,  the  only  e.xample  by  Romney, 
appears  at  first  sight  clumsily  handled,  but  a  closer 
inspection  reveals  the  sentient  quality  of  the  brush- 
work.  It  is  a  swift  study,  probably  painted  at  a  single 
sitting,  but  the  half-frightened,  half-arch  expression 
of  the  little  girl  is  inimitably  rendered.  The  picture 
ranks  as  one  of  the  artist's  happiest  realisations  of 
childhood.  Another  English  portrait,  that  of  Viscount 
Hampden,  by  Gainsborough,  shows  both  the  fine 
colour-sense  and  the  curiously  thin  impasto  of  this 
artist,  which  combines  the  brilliancy  and  refinement 
of  water-colour  with  the  permanency  of  oil.  Rem- 
brandt's Portrait  of  a  'i'ot/iig  AJan  is  another  un- 
chronicled  picture ;  one  among  the  many  reposing 
in  quiet  country  houses  whose  owners,  while  well 
aware  of  the  value  of  their  treasures,  maintain  a  dis- 
creet reticence  regarding  them,  and  so  escape  requests 
for  their  loan  to  public  exhibitions.  The  canvas  in- 
vites comparison  with  Franz  Hals's  Laughing  Cavalier 
as  one  of  the  few  works  in  which  a  man  broadly 
smiling  has  been  pictured  without  the  effect  becoming 
tiresome.  This  man,  however,  is  no  polite  gallant, 
but  a  roguish-looking  plebeian,  who  has  no  claims  to 
gentility.  The  face  is  finely  characterised,  while  the 
broad,  sentient  brushwork  and  admirable  lighting 
mark  it  as  one  of  the  finer  examples  of  the  artist's 
later  period.  The  Letter  Writer  and  Letter  Received, 
by  Gabriel  Metsu,  show  the  influence  of  Ver  Meer, 
and  almost  rival  the  best  works  of  that  artist  in  their 
superb  atmospheric  quality.  The  colour-scheme  of 
the  Letter  Received  is  in  a  light  key,  and  there  is  an 
absence  of  the  rich  tones  which  generally  characterise 
Metsu's  work  ;  the  companion  picture,  however,  is 
painted  with  the  full  strength  of  the  artistic  palette. 
In  each  work  the  detail  is  rendered  with  great  minute- 
ness and  a  full  appreciation  of  its  individual  beauty, 
without  in  any  way  marring  the  unity  of  the  whole 
conception.  Among  other  representative  works  in 
the  exhibition  are  a  good  Chardin,  Turner's  fine 
Venice,  Campo  Santo,  and  examples  by  Teniers, 
Ruysdael,  and  Wouvermans. 

In  another  room  in  the  same  galleries  an  inter- 
esting collection    of  old   fans  and   drawings  on   silk, 
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by  the  laic  Charles  Coiidcr  ami  Miss  Mary  Davis, 
were  on  view.  The  proceeds  ot'  botli  exhibitions  go 
in  aid  of  the  Queen's  "Work  for  Women"  l-'imd  ami 
the  Australian  Contingent  Association. 

The   autumn    exhibition  of  paintings  and   water- 
colours  at  the  (ioupil  Gallery  merits  the  distinction 
of  being  one  of   the  few    London 
Autumn  artistic  displays  opened   since    the 

commencement  of  the  war  which 
has  not  been  held  for  the  benefit 
of  some  charity  connected  with  the 
latter  event.  While  not  depreciating  the  generosity 
of  the  artists  and  proprietors  of  galleries  who  have 
contributed  liberally  in  this  way  to  various  funds,  it  is 
as  well  to  recognise,  as  must  be  recognised  soon,  that 
artists  and  art  dealers  are  among  the  greatest  sufferers 
from  the  war,  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  claim  the 
support  of  the  well-to-do  public  on  their  own  account. 
In  eighteenth -century  England  it  was  the  boast  of 
the  country  that  art  and  commerce  flourished  despite 
the  incidence  of  a  prolonged  and  desperate  struggle 
for  existence  against  a  foe  relatively  far  stronger  than 
our  enemy  to-day.  If  at  the  present  time  we  allowed 
our  arts  to  decay  for  want  of  support,  it  would  show 
that  we  want  something  of  the  confidence  and  hardi- 
hood of  our  forefathers. 

The  exhibition  this  year  was  held  on  a  smaller  scale 
than  usual,  but  was  httle  shortcoming  in  the  quality 
or  variety  of  the  work  shown.  Among  the  drawings 
may  be  noted  Miss  Thea  Proctor's  Australian  Spring, 
with  its  effect  of  vivid  semi-tropical  sunlight  ;  Miss 
Noma  Labouchere's  clever  head  in  pastel  entitled 
Burnished  Copper;  Mr.  E.  K.  Saurin's  Decoration, 
in  which  he  had  cleverly  utilised  the  bright  colouring 
and  arbitrary  forms  of  a  post-impressionist  figure 
composition  to  produce  a  piece  of  pure  and  effective 
decoration  :  Mr.  H.  Bellingham-Smith's  Romance,  a 
dream-like  echo  of  Watteau  ;  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Rich's 
Oil  Tanks,  a  small  drawing,  simply  composed,  but 
impressive  by  reason  of  its  fine  colour  and  largeness 
of  feeling. 

The  oil-paintings  included  four  figure  studies  by 
Mr.  Augustus  E.  John,  all  of  which  were  beautifully 
conceived  and  set  down  on  canvas  without  affectation. 
Perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  them  was  Reading 
Aloud  on  the  Moors,  a  figure  of  a  woman  pictured  with 
dignity  and  grace,  the  flowing  lines  of  her  draperies 
recalling  the  feeling  of  some  of  the  early  Florentine 
masters.  An  Interior,  by  Mr.  Harold  Knight,  was  a 
carefully  painted  arrangement  in  whites  set  off  by  the 
rich  green  dress  of  the  occupant  of  the  apartment 
depicted.  White,  too,  was  the  principal  component 
in   Mr.  .-V.   H.   Fulhvood's  Sussex    Chalk  Hole.      His 


whites,  however,  were  full  of  subtle  colour  and  l>eauti- 
ful  gradations  of  tone.  Mr.  Louis  Sargent's  Late 
.  Ifternoon,  Kynance,  showed  the  placid  waters  of  the 
httle  cove  jewelled  with  evening  sunlight  and  environed 
by  rocks  of  every  imaginable  hue.  The  effect,  a  sus- 
tained glow  of  colour,  was  rich  and  tranquil  without 
being  in  the  least  degree  garish.  Refugees,  by  Miss  Betty 
f'agan,  showed  a  happy-looking  baby  placidly  repos- 
ing in  the  lap  of  her  Belgian  nurse  in  a  ([uiet  garden. 
The  colouring  was  tender  and  truthful,  and  the  effect 
of  the  sunlit  atmosphere  well  rendered.  Le  Petit  Fort, 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  von  Glehn,  a  representation  of  two 
small  schooners  in  a  southern  port,  was  cleverly 
])ainted,  but  wanting  in  interest  and  animation.  Mrs. 
Laura  Knight  in  The  Fall  of  the  Curtain  and  Motlev 
showed  a  cou[)le  of  stage  effects,  in  which  the  artificial 
lighting  and  the  bright-hued  costumes  of  the  per- 
formers afforded  her  the  opportunity  for  brilliant 
colour  effects. 

Among  other  works  shown  in  the  gallery  below  were 
some  drawings  by  the  Belgian  artist  M.  A.  Marcette, 
whicii  at  the  present  time  possess  a  topical  interest. 
One  of  a  Canal  in  Flanders,  a  tenderly  luminous 
effect,  showing  a  placid  reach  of  water  bordered  by 
grassy  banks,  marks  the  scene  of  some  of  the  fiercest 
fighting  which  has  taken  place  round  Dixmude.  A 
view  of  Ostend,  a  delicate  harmony  in  white,  lighted 
up  with  gleams  of  red  and  blue  and  other  bright 
colours — suggested  rather  than  expressed — depicts  the 
watering-place  at  the  height  of  its  gaiety.  A  third 
drawing,  a  Belgian  coast  scene,  with  a  long  jetty 
stretching  far  out  into  a  rough  sea,  was  quite  different 
in  treatment  from  either  of  the  others,  the  colour- 
scheme  being  one  of  dark  greys  and  blacks,  relieved 
by  the  whites  of  the  sea  foam  and  the  lighter  greys  of 
the  stones  of  the  jetty.  The  brushwork  was  strong  and 
sentient,  and  the  effect  of  the  rough  sea  and  lowering 
sky  realised  with  great  power. 

Throuoh  the  courtesy  of  the  Fine  Arts  Publishing 

Company  (Green  Street,  Leicester  Square),  we  are  able 

.      to  give  an  illustration  of  the  famous 
The      Scrap  of  »       u  •    i,    u   i      j 

p         ,,  "scrap  of  paper      which  helped 

(The  Fine  Arts  to  involve  F^ngland  in  the  greatest 
Publishing  war  in  history.    It  is  taken  from  the 

Company  reproduction  (if  the  original  treaty 

5^-  "^')  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 

gium, which  is  now  being  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Fund.  The  reproduction  is 
admirably  executed,  it  is  issued  at  a  moderate  price, 
and,  considering  the  deserving  character  of  the  charity 
on  account  of  which  it  is  published,  and  the  great 
historical  interest  of  the  original  document,  it  deserves 
to  command  a  very  wide  sale. 
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Special     Notice 

Enquiries  should  be  made  upon  the  coupon  which  will  be  found  in  the  advertisement  pages.  While, 
owing  to  our  enormous  correspondence  and  the  fact  that  every  number  of  The  Connoisseur  is  printed  a 
month  in  advance,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  guarantee  m  every  case  a  prompt  reply  in  these  columns,  an 
immediate  reply  will  be  sent  by  post  to  all  readers  who  desire  it,  upon  payment  of  a  nominal  fee.  Expert 
opinions  and  valuations  can  be  supplied  when  objects  are  sent  to  our  offices  for  inspection,  and,  where 
necessar)-,  arrangements  can  be  made  for  an  expert  to  examine  single  objects  and  collections  in  the  country 
and  give  advice,  the  fee  in  all  cases  to  be  arranged  beforehand.  Objects  sent  to  us  may  be  insured  whilst 
they  are  in  our  possession,  at  a  moderate  cost.  All  communications  and  goods  should  be  addressed  to  the 
"  Manager  of  Enquiry  Dept.,   The  Connoisseur,  35-39>   Maddox  Street,  W." 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS 


Books. 
"  Bible,"  by  Christopher  Barker,  London,  1589.— 

.\9,OI3  (Grimsijy).  —As  your  copy  of  this  edition  is  incomplete, 
it  is  practically  valueless. 

"Byron's    Works,"    Murray,     London,    1818. — 

.\9,oi6    (Xottingham).  — Vour    six-volume    edition   of   Byron's 
Works  is  only  worth  .1  few  shillings. 

"The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  2  vols.,  Harrison, 
London,  1780.  — .-^9,045  (Bournemouth).— The  value  of  this 
depends  largely  upon  the  quality  of  the  plates.  Otherwise  the 
amount  would  be  rjuite  small. 

"  Maps,"  by  Wm.  Berry,  at  the  sign  of  ye  Globe, 
London,  1680  to  1705.-^9,111  (Cardiff).— There  is  some 
demand  for  maps  of  this  description,  but  we  must  see  a 
specimen  before  appraising  a  definite  value. 

Engravings   and  Etchings. 

"Jewish  Rabbi,"  by  Richeton,  after  Rembrandt. 

— AS, 972   (.Marple). — The  v.ilues  of  this  etching  and    of   Van 
Dy,k,  after  that  artist,  by  Courtry,  are  about  los.  each. 

"Rembrandt's  Marriage,"  by  S.  W.  Reynolds, 
after  Rembrandt. — A9,oo3  (Nuneaton).  —  The  value  of  your 
mezzotint  of  the  alrove  denomination  is  about  25s. 

"Mrs.  Jordan  as  'Matilda,'"  by  H.  Cook,  after 
Hoppner,  1832.  —  Ag.oig  (Dublin). — Vour  print  is  of  the 
wrong  period,   being  worth  £  I   to  30s.   at  most. 


"Cottage  Children,"  by  H.  Birche,  after  Qains= 
borough.  — A9, 052  (Newcastle-on-Tyne).  —  If  this  is  an 
original  impression,  it  should  be  worth  several  pounds  ;  but 
we^should  require  to  see  it  before  appraising  a  definite  sum. 
"  Boys  and  Dogs."— The  value  in  this  case  depends  upon 
whether  the  print  is  the  original  impression,  or  the  reprint 
published  in  the  following  year.  In  any  case,  if  in  good 
condition,  we  may  estimate  the  value  roughly  at  about  ;^5  or  £6. 

"The  Death  of  the  Wolf."— A9,058  (Ipswich).— .\s 
slated  in  a  former  issue,  this  coloured  engraving  by  W.  Annis, 
after  J.  Ward,  is  not  a  popular  subject.  The  value  would  prob- 
ably not  exceed  from  £s  to  ;!jio,  according  to  the  state  of 
impression. 

Japanese  Prints.— A9,073  (Chicago).— Geneially  spe.ak- 
ini,',  prints  such  as  the  triptych,  Ladfs  Boat  Play  at  Sumida 
River  in  Tokio,  by  Hiroshige,  do  not  realise  more  than  from 
;^io  to  £iS  each  when  put  up  to  auction. 

Etching,  by  Meryon.— -■\9.097  (Glasgow).— If  theetching 
of  Notre  Dame.  Pans,  is  a  genuine  early  impression,  it  is  worth 
from  Z20  to  £io  at  least.  Mezzotint,  by  S.  Cousins, 
after  Millais.— This  is  of  small   value  to  a  collector. 

"Caroline  of  Lichfield,"  by  J.  Dean,  after  J. 
Hoppner.— .A9, 103  (.Swaffham). — If  this  is  a  genuine  example 
it  is  extremely  rare,  as  few  specimens  appear  in  the  market.  A 
fine,  genuine  impression  would  readily  fetch  /loo  to  .^150,  but 
the  subject  has  been  frequently  reproduced,  and  we  cannot 
pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  authenticity  in  this  case  without  an 
inspection. 
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Furniture. 

Henry  VIII.  Chest.  —  AS.o:?  (H.irtford).  —  The  photo 
shows  .in  oak  chesl  with  he.xls  prolniciing  from  the  panels  in  the 
style  which  became  rashionable  ihnin,';  the  reii;n  of  Henry  \1I1. 
It  is  not  easy  to  jinii;e  from  a  photoyrapli  only,  but  assumin;; 
the  chest  to  be  a  fine,  genuine  example,  of  which  it  certainly  has 
the  appearance,  we  should  estimate  its  value  as  being  certainly 
not  less  than  ^^50,  and  probably  a  great  deal  more. 

"Monk's"  Chair.— AS, 931  (Grimsby).  — .■Mthoui;li  made 
in  the  style  of  a  fifteenth-century  convertible  chair-table,  we 
fear  that  your  specimen  is  a  modern  reproduction.  A  chair  of 
this  type  and  period  is  excessively  scarce,  so  that,  had  yours 
been  a  genuine  eNample,  we  sliouki  have  apiiraised  its  value  as 
being  anything  between  ^^'40  and  jCs°^  according  to  condition. 
A  really  line,  genuine  example  in  the  best  state  and  design 
would  not  have  been  obtainable  even  at  this  sum,  given  that 
lliere  was  such  a  piece  on  the  market. 

Table. — AS, 999  (Lancaster). — Your  oak  table  is  an  interest- 
ing specimen  ol  Knglish  early  seventeenth-century  work,  and, 
assuming  it  to  be  genuine,  we  should  estimate  its  value  as  being 
between  /15  and  ,^20,  as  the  carving  of  the  bulbed  legs  is  line 
and  imrestrained. 

Oak  Arm  Chair,  dated  1633.— A9, 114  (Oak,  \orks.).— 
So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  your  photograph,  the  chair  is  of 
genuine  seventeenth-century  manufacture,  although  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  whether  the  jiyramidal  top,  which  bears  the  dale, 
formed  a  part  of  the  original  structure,  without  an  inspection. 
The  value  under  normal  conditions,  assuming  the  chair  to 
be  genuine,  might  be  anything  from  £S  to  £1^,  but  the  photo- 
graph is  not  sufficiently  good  to  permit  of  our  appraising  a  more 
exact  amount. 


NaVal  and  Military  Prints. 

"Victors  of  the  Nile,"  and  three  others,  after 
R.  Smirke,  R.A.— Ag,044  (liasl  Kincliley).— Judging  from 
the  photographs,  your  four  engravings  are  worth  about  /,2  los. 
each. 

"The  Death  of  Wolfe,"  by  Woollett.— Ag.oso  (South 
Hackney).— The  value  of  this  prim,  and  of  Bartolozzi's  Death  of 
Chatham,  as  described,  is  about  JOs.  apiece. 

"The  Deserter,"  set  of  four  plates.— Ag, 071  (Zwolle. 
Holland),  and  A9,074  (Newcastle). — A  genuine  complete  set  of 
this  denomination  is  valuable,  say  ^^50  or  £(>a,  but  it  has  been 
so  frequently  reproduced  that  we  should  require  to  see  your 
examples  before  appraising  any  definite  sum. 

Coloured  Prints  of  the  Crimean  War  (Paris).— 

Ag.oSg  (Drogheda). — Approximately,  we  should  place  the  value 
of  the  four  prints  at  about  £'^  the  set,  but  we  should  require  to 
see  them  before  giving  a  further  opinion. 

"Storming  of  Seringatapam,"  by  Porter.— Ag, 094 

(Scarborough).  Both  this  and  the  Death  oj  General  Abercrontbie 
are  worth  from  25s.  to  303.  each. 

Objets   d'Art. 

Buddhist  Figure.— AS, S76  (York). — The  wooden  figure 
represents  one  of  the  lesser  divinities  of  that  form  of  Buddhism 
which  prevails  in  China  and  Thibet.  It  is  not  of  great  age,  and 
is  somewhat  coarsely  executed  ;  such  figures  are  common  and 
are  not  widely  collected,  the  museums  being  well  supplied  with 
specimens.  The  market  value  is  small,  and  if  put  up  to  auction 
the  piece  would  not  attract  attention  :  nevertheless,  we  have 
knovvn  specimens  of  a  like  nature  to  fetch  £2  or  £^  apiece,  and 
should  estimate  the  value  of  yours  as  being  about  £2  los. 

Bead  Purse.— AS,S77  (Southport). — Thisisa  very  e.xcellent 
specimen,  made  about  the  period  of  Queen  Anne.  Bead  purses 
are  not  in  such  demand  as  those  of  fine  needlework  of  the  same 
period,  but  this  being  somewhat  exceptional,  we  should  appraise 
as  being  worth  about  £^. 

Box  bearing  the  Drake  Arms.— A8,8S8  (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne). — The  oval  box  bearing  the  arms  of  Drake  is  one  of  a 


number  made  for  that  family  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  by  a 
well-known  worker  in  horn,  J.  Obrisset.  The  device  at  the  top 
represents  Sir  l'"rancis  Drake's  ships  being  drawn  round  the 
world  by  the  hand  of  Ciod.  There  is  a  similar  box  at  the 
British  Museum,  but  as  your  specimen  is  fairly  common,  it  can- 
not be  reckoned  high  in  value,  although  a  collector  might  give 
^S  or  ^10  for  a  good  example  such  as  this. 

Pewter  Pot.  —  AS,S9i  (East  Dereham).  —  The  so-called 
pewter  colfee-|)ot  is  not  Chinese,  but  more  probably  Burmese, 
mixed  metal,  of  a  type  that  is  not  very  saleable,  but  which 
might  realise  30s. 

Pewterers. — AS,Sg5  (London,  W.). — Thomas  Burton  be- 
came .Steward  of  the  Pewterers'  Company  in  1562,  and  Renter 
Warden  in  1569.  Robert  Burton  held  the  same  otfices  in  1612 
and  1619  respectively,  whilst  in  i568  and  1675  they  fell  to 
William  Burton,  who  became  Upper  Warden  in  1680  and 
Master  in   1685. 

Etruscan  Gold  Earrings.— AS.SgS  (Lond.m,  N.W.).— 
Although  not  quite  the  same  size,  these  gold  earrings  are  un- 
doul)teilly  intended  to  be  a  pair,  the  irregularity  of  shape  being 
often  observable  in  ancient  work,  and  were  probably  discovered 
in  an  Etruscan  tomli.  They  are  of  characteristic  workmanship, 
and  proliably  date  from  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  li.C. 
.Such  objects  are  fairly  common,  and  under  normal  conditions 
would  be  worth  from  2^3  lOs.  to  £/i,  los.  to  a  private  purchaser. 

Restoration  of  Egyptian  Statuette.  — AS, Sgg  (Quin, 
CO.  Clare). — The  wood  itself  having  been  scorched,  we  know  of 
no  remedy.  If  the  marks  are  to  be  taken  out,  it  can  only  be 
done  by  removing  the  ancient  surface  of  the  wood,  so  that  what 
remains  is,  in  a  sense,  new  wood,  and  the  antiquity  is  destroyed 
to  a  great  extent.  This  case  is  (piite  different  from  removing  a 
stain  protluced  by  smoke  or  ink,  for  instance;  but  the  scorching 
has  altered  the  substance,  therefore  you  had  belter  leave  it  alone. 


"Paintings   and   "Painters. 

"Interior  of    a  Uuard-room,"   by  D.   Teniers.— 

A8,743  (Ipswich).  — The  picture  you  mention  was  sold  at 
Christie's,  13th  June,  1913,  for  ^{^2, 100.  It  was  painted  on 
a  panel,  23J  in.    by  33J  in. 

George  Swann. — AS, 747  (Putney). —  George  Swann,  of 
Cambridge,  was  an  occasional  painter  in  water-colours  of  semi- 
architectural  subjects,  and  is  also  believed  to  have  executed  one 
or  two  pencil  portraits.      He  died  during  the  'seventies. 

II  Qreco.  —  AS, 754  (Hammersmith).  —  By  this  name  is 
recognised  the  work  of  Domenico  Theotocopuli,  a  pupil  of 
Titian,  who  was  born  cirea  1548,  and  died  1631,  at  Toledo, 
Spain.      He  painted  portraits  and  historical  subjects. 

Landscape.  — AS, g67  (Sydney,  Australia).  —  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  quite  impossilile  for  us  to  appraise  a 
value  to  this  painting  without  an  inspection  of  the  original. 

Italian    Seventeenth -century    Subject.  —  AS, 969 

(Sheffield). — This  painting  appears  to  represent  a  Filgi-im  bear- 
ing his  Staff,  and  has  been  cut  from  a  very  much  larger  painting. 
It  is  the  work  of  an  Italian  artist  living  in  the  first  pajt  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  is  well  painted,  and,  if  not  of  any 
particular  value,  is  artistically  a  work  of  some  interest.  A 
century  ago  it  would  probably  have  been  worth  even  from  £(>o 
to  £100,  but  at  the  present  time  its  value  in  the  London  market 
would  probably  not  exceed  a  couple  of  pounds,  as  works  of  this 
type  are  not  now  much  in  favour  with  collectors. 

Subject  attributed  to  Wilkie.— Ag,oS3  (Kirkcaldy).— 
Judging  from  the  photograph,  the  painting  is  certainly  of  the 
Wilkie  school,  and  is  attractive  in  parts,  although  the  figures  in 
the  background  are  not  first  class.  We  cannot  value  the  picture 
without  an  inspection,  but  should  you  merely  desire  to  identify 
it,  we  should  be  pleased  to  reproduce  the  photo  in  our  Notes 
AND  QuiSRiES  columns  at  the  usual  ch.arge  of  los.  6d. 
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Pottery  and  Porcelain. 

Chinese  Snuff=Bottle.—AS,623(Southport). -The  small 
Chinese  porcelain  snuft-botile  is  of  the  Kien-Lung  period  (1736- 
1796),  and,  although  chipped,  is  of  good  quality,  and  should 
be  worth  /^j. 

Dresden  Service.— A8, 632  (Corbridge-on-Tyne).— There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  service  is  of  Dresden  porcelain,  although 
it  is  true  that  the  Worcester  potters  sometimes  used  the  Dresden 
mark.  The  forms  of  some  of  the  pieces  point  to  a  continental 
rather  than  to  an  English  origin,  so  that  the  service  is  probably 
Dresden,  dating  from  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  worth  from  £^0  to  jCsS- 

Jug,  dated  1643.— A8,633  (lieybridge).— This  is  a  very 
interesting  specimen  of  Lambeth  Delft,  value,  say,  about  ^30. 
A  very  similar  jug  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

Armorial  Service.— AS, 641  (Frodsham).— The  service  is 
undoubtedly  Oriental,  and  if  we  had  no  information  concerning 
it,  we  should  have  inclined  to  the  impression  that  it  was  probably 
made  in  or  about  Canton  to  the  order  of  an  English  family 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  Numerous  dinner  and  other 
services,  in  many  cases  bearing  coats  of  arms,  monograms,  etc., 
were  made  for  Europe,  the  Chinese  copying  the  designs  sent 
out  to  them  very  faithfully.  Years  ago  some  people  thought 
that  this  type  of  ware  was  made  at  Lowestoft,  an  idea  to  which 
Chaffers  gave  some  encouragement  in  his  big  book,  but  we 
know  now  that  Lowestoft  porcelain  was  soft  paste.  A  few 
pieces  may  have  been  copied  there  to  make  up  broken  sets,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  this  in  the  present  case.  The  three 
pieces  are  hard-paste  Oriental,  with  no  appreciable  difference  of 
texture.  The  service  is  too  plain  to  have  much  value  :  collectors 
want  fine  armorials  of  brilliant  colour,  and  we  should  not 
reckon  your  specimens  as  being  worth  more  than  2s.  or  3s.  apiece. 

Raeren  Jug.— AS, 645  (Preston). —  This  jug  is  described 
as  "old  majolica,"  but  from  an  inspection  of  the  photograph 
alone,  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  not  of  this  ware,  and  very 
much  doubt  if  it  is  old.  The  jug  appears  to  be  stoneware,  and 
the  style  is  like  that  made  at  Raeren  (Duchy  of  Limburg)  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  specimen  under 
discussion  bears  the  date  1590,  Init  that  proves  nothing,  as 
modern  copies,  dates  and  all,  are  exceedingly  common.  The 
peculiar  annular  form  of  the  body  of  this  jug  places  it  in  the 
class  known  to  collectors  as  "Ringkriige."  If  there  is  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  piece  is  genuine,  we  should  advise 
that  it  be  sent  up  for  a  final  opinion,  as,  if  old,  it  might  fetch 
^30  ;  but  if  modern,  not  so  many  shillings. 

Leeds  Teapot.— AS, 657  (London,  W.)— It  is  a  great  pity 
that  the  teapot  is  so  imperfect,  as,  in  good  condition,  it  would 
be  a  very  desirable  specimen  of  Leeds  cream  ware,  probably  quite 
130  years  old.  The  initials  "  P.  I."  scratched  on  the  base  are 
not  a  factory  mark,  but  probably  those  of  a  workman,  and  may 


point  to  the  service  having  been  specially  ordered.  In  its 
present  mutilated  condition  the  teapot  is  worth  very  little  ;  but 
as  it  belongs  to  a  set,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  have  the  cover 
and  handle  judiciously  restored. 

Worcester  Service. —  AS, 663  (London,  S.W.).— These 
are  Worcester  of  the  best  period  (Dr.  Wall  period),  powder-blue 
ground  with  fan-shaped  compartments  painted  with  flowers. 
The  value  of  the  seven  pieces  is  about  .,^'30. 

Armorial  Dessert  Service.— AS, 665  (Kew).— This  ser- 
vice was  evidently  made  to  order  for  the  family  whose  crest 
a]ipears  on  the  border.  The  service  much  resembles  the  tine 
productions  of  Rose  of  Coalport,  and,  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  we  should  put  it  down  to  that  factory.  The 
date  may  be  about  1840-50,  and  we  should  estimate  the  value 
as  being  from  ^40  to  ^^50. 

Spode  Service.— AS, 697  (Largs).— Judging  from  your  des- 
cription, the  service  belongs  to  the  late  Spode  period,  and, 
under  normal  conditions,  should  realise  about  .^24. 

Vase,  marlted  H.C.  671.— AS,766  (Southporl).— Your 
vase  is  .Staffordshire,  about  1850.       The  value  is  quite  nominal. 

Wedgwood  Pearl  Plates.— AS, S72  (Starcross).  You  are 
quite  correct  in  thinking  that  the  plates  are  modern  Wedgwood, 
of  nominal  value. 

Old  Bristol  Teapot.— A9, 007  (Bristol).  — If  genuine, 
your  teapot  is  worth  a  pound  or  so,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
dispose  of  it  if  it  is  incomplete. 

Dresden  Plate,  etc.— A9,ooS  (Madriu).— Judging  from 
the  photograph  sent  to  us,  the  pieces  are  probably  modern 
Dresden,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  definitely  without  an  in- 
spection. The  cracked  plate  with  a  woman's  head  painted  on 
it  is  modern,  and  of  no  value. 

Liverpool  Tea  Service.— Ag, 040  (Higham  Ferrers).— If, 
as  it  would  appear  from  the  photograph,  the  service  is  of  Liver- 
pool transfer  ware,  it  may  be  of  some  value,  but  we  should 
require  to  see  a  specimen  piece  before  appraising  a  definite  value. 

Fulham  Jug.— A9, 041  (Chudleigh).— It  is  quite  impossible 
to  tell  definitely  from  your  sketch,  Init,  judging  from  the 
description,  the  jug  would  appear  to  be  of  early  Fulham  manu- 
facture. We  cannot  value  the  piece  without  an  inspection,  but 
the  amount  is  probably  quite  moderate. 

Salopian  Tea  Service.— Ag, 099  (Upper  Tooting).— It 
is  quite  possible  that  your  china  is  Salopian,  but  as  the  mark 
described  was  used  by  other  factories,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
us  to  see  a  specimen  piece. 

Chelsea  Anchor  Mark.— Ag, 117  (Berwick-on-Tweed).— 
Yes,  the  gold  anchor  mark  with  a  plain  shank  is  found  on 
genuine   Chelsea  ware. 
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Hidden  History  in  the  Public  Records 

BY    RICHARD   HOLWORTHY,   F.S.G. 


In  the  Public  Record  OtTicc  arc  some  millions  ol 
documents,  the  contents  of  which  arc  quite  unknown  lo 
many  interested  in  history,  biography,  and  gcnealog)-, 
who  are  unable  to  make  an  adequate  search,  princiiially 
owing  to  their  vastness  and  the  expenditure  of  both  time 
and  money  necessary  to  such  an  undertaking.  Amongst 
the  most  interesting  of  these  documents  are  depositions, 
of  which  there  arc  several  series,  the  most  \aluable  pari 
of  them,  viz.,  the  witnesses,  being  quite  unindcxed.  The 
information  to  be  obtained  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
antiquary,  as  in  practically  every  suit  the  full  name, 
residence,  age,  and  occupation  of  each  witness  is  to  be 
found,  and  in  some  series  also  his  or  her  signature. 

From  the  historical  and  biographical  point  of  view, 
invaluable  .information  is  to  be  found  in  the  signed 
depositions  of  some. of  our  most  famous  men.  For  an 
instance  of  this  the  writer,  while  casually  glancing  through 
one  of  these  unindexcd  bundles  of  documents,  discovered 


llu-  depositions  of  a  lady  with  \\hi)ni  lOli/abelh  (lomwell, 
widow  of  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  daughter 
of  Sir  -  Russell,  Kt.,  lodged  after  the  Restoration.  In 
it  we  lind  that  Klizabeth  Cromwell  became  demented, 
and  being  under  the  impression  that  she  had  ininmittcd 
IK-rjury,  stabbed  herself  several  times  with  .1  knife. 
I'herc  is  also  to  be  found  much  information  concerning 
her  life  and  conversations  with  her  fellow-lodgers. 

Another  instance,  from  the  biographical  or  genealogical 
standpoint,  concerning  people  who  would  otherwise  be 
])ractically  unknown,  is  a  case  in  which  the  central  figure 
is  one  Henry  Scattergood,  of  Chaddesden,  co.  Derby,  who 
died  of  a  plague  which  "happened  in  the  town  "  about 
1  594  or  I  595.  Here  we  discover  full  particulars  of  settle- 
ments of  his  second  marriage  to  Fortune  Fletcher,  and 
after  setting  out  much  interesting  biographical  information 
it  describes  how,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  Henry  sent 
for  Mr.  Chawner,  Minister  of  Chaddeston,  to  make  his 
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,-iU,  who  brought  with  him  one  John  Field,  whereupon 
ienry  said  :  "I  am  glad  you  have  come,  John,  for  I  am 
.bout  to  make  my  will  and  have  none  to  use  as  a  witness 
hereto  but  this  wench  in  the  chamber  with  me  and  you." 
^.nother  witness  describes  how  he  was  "desirous  of 
eeingthe  said  Henry  again,"  so  looked  through  his  barn 
I'all,  where  he  could  "  diserne  the  said  Henry,  whoe  then 
tood  in  his  chamber  windowe  with  a  napkin  in  his  hand, 
ind  out  of  his  care  for  the  said  Mr.  Chawner  directed 
lis  servant  to  sett  Mr.  Chawner  a  chaire  in  the  yarde 
ive  )'ardes  distant  from  him,  and  the  maide  offeringe  to 
)ring  a  cushion,  this  deponent  heard  the  said  Henry  say  : 
Lett  the  cushion  alone,  for  therein  some  danger  may  be, 
)ut  by  god's  grace  noe  danger  in  ye  chaire,  and  if  Mr. 
Chawner  will  have  a  cushion,  lett  him  make  one  of  his 
:loake  or  sitt  without.'  "  Besides  this  and  an  abundance 
>f  other  biographical  matter  we  are  also  given  a  pedigree 
)y  no  means  to  be  despised,  for  we  find  that  Henry  was 
,on  of  John  and  Margery  Scattergood,  of  whom  we  have 
,ome  interesting  details  ;  also  that  Henry's  first  wife  was 
lamed  Ann,  and  that  he  married  Fortune  six  years  be- 
bre  his  death.  She  also  had  the  plague,  but  recovered  ; 
ler  brother,  William  Fletcher,  was  a  witness,  and  is 
lescribed  as  of  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  Esq., 
iged  60.  He  mentions  that  John,  son  of  Henry  and 
^"ortune,  was  maintained  by  Christopher  Fletcher,  eldest 
jrother  of  Fortune.  They  also  had  two  daughters,  of 
vhom  Elizabeth,  the  survivor,  married  Richard  Doughty 
)f  Derby,  mercer,  then  aged  41.  In  this  case  there  are 
en  witnesses. 

Further  genealogical  data  obtainable  from  these  docu- 
nents  is  shown  by  the  following  example  dated  i6th 
Movember,  1546;  "William  Ingeram,  aged  60,  now 
iwelling  in  Pilton,  co.  Devon,  where  he  hath  dwelled 
wo  yeares  past,  and  afore  in  the  parish  of  Kingsbrompton 
Somerset)  40  yeares  ;  and  was  borne  in  the  parish  of 
Kings  Brompton  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Bury."  This  is 
jrobably  the  only  record  in  existence  showing  the  original 
lome  and  birthplace  of  William  Ingeram,  204  years  be- 
bre  the  local  church  registers  commence.  It  would  be 
surprising  that  past  writers  on  the  social  conditions  in  this 
:ountry  during  the  i6th,  17th,  and  i8th  centuries  have 
rompletely  ignored  this  rich  mine  of  information,  were  it 


not  that  the  documents  are  tor  the  most  part  in  atrocious 
handwriting,  having  evidently  been  taken  down  by  clerks 
verbatim  as  the  witness  ga\-e  his  evidence.  A  facsimile 
of  part  of  one  such  deposition,  by  no  means  the  worst,  is 
given  herewith.  To  read  the  writing  of  any  and  every 
of  these  depositions  and  understand  the  numerous  abbre- 
viations they  contain  i-equires  years  of  close  study. 

A  point  of  considerable  interest  is  that  in  very  few  cases 
was  the  witness  unable  to  sign  his  name,  a  fact  quite 
opposed  to  general  belief.  The  "  small  "  man  seems  to  pre- 
dominate, a  very  large  proportion  of  the  witnesses  being 
described  as  yeoman,  husbandman,  labourer,  servant,  etc. 

The  value  of  these  documents  being  so  great,  and  to 
make  the  information  more  accessible,  it  has  been  decided 
to  arrange  for  a  co-operative  search — a  system  we  initiated 
in  this  connection — of  one  of  the  most  interesting  series 
of  these  documents  for  the  17th  century. 

The  first  period  to  be  taken  is  1691-1700,  containing 
25,000  to  30,000  witnesses,  with  their  actual  signatures, 
which  renders  them  particularly  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
identification. 

In  formulating  this  scheme  we  know  we  shall  receive 
the  co-operation  of  all  interested  in  research  of  this  nature, 
as  it  must  be  realised  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which 
a  work  of  such  magnitude  can  be  undertaken.  The 
nominal  fee  of  7s.  6d.  will  be  charged  for  all  references 
to  any  one  name  in  the  ten  years  commencing  1691.  If  a 
search  was  made  for  one  name,  it  would  probably  cost 
200  guineas,  owing  to  the  time  it  would  take,  or  20  guineas 
for  the  period  about  to  be  searched. 

It  is  an  opportunity  not  to  be  missed,  as  this  search 
will  take  some  weeks  to  complete,  and  there  is  no  prospect 
of  its  ever  being  done  again.  It  may  here  be  added  that 
a  similar  series  of  co-operative  searches  among  the 
depositions  for  the  18th  century  has  already  been  started, 
and  is  proving  highly  successful,  as  we  understand  that 
practically  all  those  who  came  in  for  the  first  period  of 
that  century  have  subscribed  for  the  next  period.  Names 
for  inclusion  in  this  search  must  be  sent,  before  15th 
February  next,  to  the  Genealogical  Editor,  The  CON- 
NOISSEUR, 35-39,  Maddox  Street,  London,  W.,  who 
will  be  pleased  to  give  any  further  particulars  of  this 
scheme. 
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Special    Notice 

Readers  of  The  Connoisseur  who  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  herein  should 
address  all  letters  on  the  subject  to  the  Manager  of  the  Heraldic  Department,  Hanover  Buildings,  3S-39i 
-Maddox  Street,   ^^'. 

Only  replies  that  may  be  considered  to  be  of  general  interest  will  be  published  in  these  colunuis.  Those 
of  a  directly  personal  character,  or  in  cases  where  the  applicant  may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will  be  dealt 
with  by  post. 

Readers  who  desire  to  have  pedigrees  traced,  the  accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  enquired  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged  fees  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Particulars  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

When  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or  heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fullest  details,  so  far 
as  they  may  be  already  known  to  the  applicant,  should  be  set  forth. 


Query. 


Any  inform.itioii  relating  to  Thomas  Smyth,  merchant,  nl 
London,  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Collier,  the  Waltons,  Garbrands, 
Grundys,  and  Beetsons  (Beat.-;on  ?),  will  be  gratefully  received. 
On  the  marriage  of  Miss  Beetson  with  George  Tennant  she 
quartered  her  parents'  arms,  viz. — A  chev.  betw.  3  spear  heads 

This  pedigree  is  b.ised  upon  MS.  pedigrees  in  the  possession  of  the 
Tennant  family,  and  appears  to  have  l)een  written  between  1790  and  1830. 


(for  Keelson),  and  Arg.  on  a  cross  engr.  belw.  4  lions,  pass, 
guard,  gu.  5  martlets  or  (for  Grundy).  The  latter  are  the 
arms  of  Grnndy,  of  the  Oaks,  co.  Leicester,  but  Miss  Grundy 
is  supposed  to  have  eome  from  Norfolk. 


Thomas  Smyth,  of  London,  merchant  = 


I.  Thomas  =  Mary  Russell  =  AI)ni.  Goodwin. 
Smyth 


n.  George  =  Miss 
Mave. 


Ill 


.  John, 
died  a 

bachelor, 
1716. 


I 


I 


I.  Elizal)eth  =  Mr.  Collier.     2.  Susannah  =  Mr.  King, 

silk 
merchant. 


I.  Adau. 


Mr. 
Walton. 


1.  Eliza- 
beth 


=  Mr. 
Gar- 
brand. 


! 


Abm. 
Good- 
win, 
Esq., 
bachelor. 


I    I 
2  sons  & 
I  dau., 
all  dead. 


Miss  Walton  =  Mr.  Grundy. 


I  I 

I.  Son, 
died  a 

bachelor. 

II.  Son, 
died  a 

bachelor. 


I 
I.  Jane 
Collier 


John  Beetson. 


I 


I 


Miss  Grundy  =  Mr.  Thomas  Beetson. 


I 
Wm.  Beetson. 


John  Lewis, 

Esq.,  of 

Hackney 

(elsewhere 

described  as 

"  Drysalter, 

of  London") 


2.  Adau. : 


:  Mr.  Rey- 

ner,  who 

settled 

at  Sund- 

1x1  ry, 

E.ssex. 


I  dau. 


=  Mr.  Cook- 
son, 
draper,  in 
Poultry. 


H.  B. 


Elizabeth  Margaret 
Beetson 


George  Tennant, 

Esq.,J.P.&D.L  , 

of  Cadoxlon 

Lodge,  CO. 

Glamorgan,  and 

Gray's  Inn, 

London. 


I 
Phcebe  =  Mr.  G. 


Peter  Burrell,: 
Esq.,  of 

Beckenhani, 
Surveyor- 
General  of 

Crown  Lands. 


Elizabeth 

("Mary" 

in  the 

MS. 

Pedigree), 

dau.  and 

■     heir. 


.Susannah , 

left  a 

widow. 


: Captain  Campbell, 
of  Scotland. 
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PORTRAIT    OF    A    LADV 
ARTIST     UNKNOWN 

/„  the  possession  of  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald,  Bart. 


KliRUARY,     I9I5. 


Borne  Unpublished  Lawrence  Portraits 


By  W.  Roberts 


Probably  no  one  more  clearly  realises  the 
opelessness  of  "finality"  in  the  matter  of  pictures 
ainted  by  any  one  particular  artist  than  the  person 
•ho  compiles  a  Catalogue  Raisonni.  Very  few  artists 
f  the  first  rank, 
ncient  ormod- 
rn,leftarecord 
f  their  work 
ay  by  day  or 
V  e  n  year  by 
ear.  And  as 
:  was  generally 
egarded  as  un- 
lecessary,  and 
ven  deroga- 
ory,  by  the 
;ading  men  of 
he  Early  Eng- 
sh  school  to 
ign  their  pic- 
ares,  the  his- 
urian  and  bio- 
;rapher  of  a 
entury  later 
las  to  depend 
argely  upon 
h  e  records  of 
■  X  h  i  b  i  t  i  o  n  s 
nd  private  or 
ami  ly  tradi- 
ion,  and  such 
crappy  art 
terns  as  the 
lewspapers  of 
he  day  pub- 
ished. 

MRS.   HUTCHINSON  IN    THE 

Except  Mr.  by  sir  thomas 


Algernon  Graves  and  myself,  I  think  very  few  writers 
on  art  have  realised  the  importance  of  the  last- 
named  source  of  inspiration,  and  only  within  the  last 
few  months  I  have  found  a  record  of  half-a-dozen 

portraits  by 
Gainsborough, 
described 
whilst  in  his 
studio,  and  yet 
entirely  un- 
noticed in  anjr 
book  on  that 
artist. 

Whilst  both 
Reynolds  and 
Roniney  left 
fairly  full  re- 
cords of  their 
various  por- 
traits and  pic- 
ture s ,  L  a  w- 
rence  did  not 
bequeath  us 
much  aid  in 
thisrespect.  He 
has  had,  how- 
ever, many  bio- 
grapliers,  from 
D.  E.  Williams 
in  183 1  down 
t(i  .Sir  ^Valter 
.■\rm.st rong  m 
I  9  I  3  .  His 
works  were,  for 
the  most  part, 
eitherexhibited 

COLLECTION    OF    MR.  W.   E.    DARWIN 

LAWRENCE,  p.R.A.  Or  cngravcd.  Or 
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both,  ill  liis  lifetime  ;  and  as  he  worked  very  much  in 
what  may  be  described  as  the  limeliglit  of  his  day,  it 
was  pretty  well  known  to  his  friends  and  the  public 
generally  who  were  sitting  to  him  for  their  portraits. 
But  a  number  of  these  portraits  were  sent  to  their 
respective  homes  without  being  either  exhibited  or  en 
graved,  and,  consequently,  traces  of  most  of  them  have 
been  lost.  Over  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Graves  contributed 
atairly  exhaustive  list  of  his  works  to  the  little  volume 
on  Romney ami Laivrenct',  issued  in  the  "Great  Artists" 
series,  the  text  of  which  was  by  Lord  Ronald  Gower, 
and  this  list  was  considerably  amplified  in  the  .same 
author's  monograph  on  Lawrence  which  appeared  in 
1900.  This  list  is  presumably  the  basis  of  the  yet 
fuller  catalogue,  chiefly  the  work  of  the  late  Mr. 
Edward  Dillon,  which  appears  in  .Sir  Walter  Arrn- 
strong's  new  and  by  far  the  best  work  on  Lawrence 
which  has  yet  been  published. 

If  this  article  were  a  review  of  Sir  Walter  Arm- 
strong's book,  a  dozen  or  so  impfjrtant  omissions 
and  various  other  additions  would  be  pointed  out. 
But  my  object  is  to  call  attention  to  some  important 
examples  of  this  artist,  only  one  or  two  of  which 
have  been  previously  recorded,  and  none  of  them 
illustrated.  The  selection  has  been  made  with  a 
view  of  illustrating  the  various  periods  of  the  artist's 
career  and  the  versatility  of  his  brilliant  talents.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  portraits,  briefly 
mentioned  in  Sir  Walter  Armstrong's  "Catalogue,"  is 
a  half-figure  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  formerly  the  property 
of  G.  A.  Fripp,  the  artist  (1813-1896),  obviously 
painted  about  1820,  after  Lawrence  had  been  study- 
ing the  Vandycks  at  Genoa.  It  represents  a  widow 
of  about  thirty-five  or  forty  years  of  age,  the  conven- 
tional widow's  cap  being  replaced  by  a  small  veil  or 
mantilla  on  the  head,  and  a  grey  bow  on  one  side  : 
she  is  in  a  black  dress  with  high  white  lace  collar  and 
black  hair,  the  hand  holding  a  ribbon  from  which  is 
suspended  an  eyeglass  or  locket.  She  wears  a  wedding- 
ring,  and  is  seen  full  face.  In  addition  to  the  strikingly 
original  technique  of  the  picture,  and  to  the  no  less 
striking  individuality  of  the  sitter,  the  portrait  is  signed 
"T.  L.  pinxit "  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner.  The 
portrait  belongs  to  Mr.  W.  li.  Darwin,  who  purchased 
it  from  Mr.  Buttery. 

A  similar,  but  much  more  distinctly  signed  and 
dated  portrait,  has  quite  recently  come  to  light.  It 
is  a  bust  portrait,  in  red  dress,  of  Madame  Vestris, 
the  actress  (1797-1856),  daughter  of  Bartolozzi,  the 
wife  first  of  Auguste  Vestris,  the  dancer,  and,  secondly, 
of  Charles  James  Mathews.  Madame  Vestris  was 
painted  by  A.  E.  Chalon,  J.  R.  Cruikshank,  R.  Drum- 
mond,  R.  J.  Lane,  S.  Lover,  and  others,  but  the 
discovery  of  this  portrait  signed  "T.  L.,"  and  dated 


1826,  is  the  first  intimation  that  she  was  also  among 
Lawrence's  sitters.  The  signature  and  date  were 
inscribed  cm  tin-  original  varnish,  and  since  tin- 
portrait  came  into  the  possession  of  its  new  owners, 
Messrs.  SuUey,  it  has  been  carefully  put  in  order,  with 
the  result  that  with  the  removal  of  the  varnish  and  its 
layer  of  dirt  the  signature  al.so  di.sappearcd.  But  the 
cleaning  revealed  a  most  attractive  picture  of  first-rate 
quality,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. Generidly  Madame  Vestris  is  represented  in 
character,  but  in  this  instance  she  is  in  ordinary  dress; 
probably  it  was  painted  for  one  or  other  of  the  various 
wealthy  admirers,  one  of  whom,  according  to  some 
recent  correspondence  in  the  possession  of  a  I^ondon 
bookseller,  settled  ;£5oo  a  year  on  her. 

Lawrence  painted  nearly  every  one  of  the  many 
brilliant  and  distinguished  foreigners  who  came  to 
England  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Among  the 
women  who  sat  to  him  perhaps  the  most  famous  of 
these  were  the  Princess  Clementine  Metternich  and 
the  Princess  Lieven.  The  story,  in  its  way  full  of 
romance,  of  the  portrait  of  the  former  is  told  in 
the  voluminous  Metternich  correspondence  published 
some  years  ago,  whilst  the  beautiful  sketch,  as  well  as 
the  finished  picture,  were  on  loan  for  a  period  of  years 
at  the  Vienna  Gallery.  The  Princess  Lieven  (1785- 
1857),  wife  of  the  Russian  ambassador  to  England, 
was  another  famous  sitter  of  whom  Lawrence  painted 
several  pictures,  one  of  which,  unfinished,  is  in  the 
National  Gallery,  whence  it  came  with  the  Peel  pic- 
tures. In  the  introduction  to  M.  Jean  Hanoteau's 
Lettres  de  Prince  de  Metternicli  a  la  Comtesse  de  Lieven, 
1 818- 19,  published  in  Paris  in  1909,  an  ungallant 
member  of  the  French  Institute  describes  the  Princess's 
nose  as  "  un  peu  fort,  les  oreilles  t^normes,  le  cou 
trop  long,  la  bouche  disgracieuse,"  but  admits  that 
"  I'ensemble  est  fin  et  spirituel."  These  idiosyncrasies 
are  toned  down  in  the  Earl  de  Montalt  picture  here 
reproduced — a  beautiful  example  of  Lawrence  painted 
about  1815,  possibly  a  little  earlier,  when  this  remark- 
able woman  (a  political  intrii;ante  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced type)  was  on  the  threshold  of  her  brilliant 
career.  It  is  one  of  the  most  spontaneous  portraits  by 
Lawrence  at  this  period,  begun  and  finished  at  fever 
heat  whilst  the  inspiration  still  animated  the  artist  to 
produce  a  living  portrait.  A  smile  hovers  around  the 
mouth,  and  the  eyes  manifest  a  penetration  which 
rendered  her  an  ideal  person  for  the  very  difficult  and 
delicate  part  which  she  performed.  The  black  liair 
bound  with  a  golden  ribbon,  the  low  white  dress, 
and  the  intensely  intellectual  face  set  in  a  bluish  back- 
ground, forn:j_  a  piquant  picture  which  would  give 
"  tone "  to  any  collection,  public  or  private. 

Of  his    many    transcripts    of  child-life   it   may   be 
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doubted  it'  any  has  proved  so  popular  as  the  ,i;roup  so 
widely  known  and  so  often  reproduced  under  tiic  title 
of  "  Nature."  The  two  children  were  Emily  and  Laura 
Anne  (the  latter  died  unmarried  on  August  lolh,  US94, 
and  the  former  died  at  a  great  age  some  twelve  years 
ago,  one  of  Lawrence's  last  surviving  sitters),  daughters 
of  Charles  Biggs  Calmady,  of  Langdon  Hall,  Devon, 
and  members  of  a  family  whose  ancestors  were  estab- 
lished in  Cornwall  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  We  know  from  D.  E.  Williams's  Life  ol 
the  artist,  published  in  1831,  that  Lawrence  was  so 
anxious  to  paint  the  children  that  he  undertook  to 
do  so  at  a  reduced  fee,  saying :  "  Well,  we  must  say 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  merely  two  little 
heads  in  a  circle  and  some  sky."  He  set  to  work 
with  zeal  and  pleasure:  "the  children  caught  his 
amiable  humour,  and  played  with  him  as  with  !a 
bonne  nouriice.  .  .  .  Having  fed  the  children  with 
their  dinner  as  they  sat  on  his  knees,  he  drew  to  the 
table  to  take  his  luncheon  ;  but  when  he  rose,  to  his 
surprise  he  found  the  child  had  got  hold  of  his  palette 
and  paints,  and  with  her  hands  had  daubed  her  face 
in  a  ludicrous  manner.  When  Mrs.  Calmady  entered 
the  room  she  was  surprised,  until  she  knew  the  cause, 
to  find  Sir  Thomas  and  his  servant  busily  employed, 
not  in  painting,  but  in  washing  the  child.  .  .  . 
When  the  painting  was  finished.  Sir  Thomas  declared  : 
'This  is  my  best  picture.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  so — my  best  picture  of  the  kind,  quite — one  of 
the  few  I  should  wish  hereafter  to  be  known  by.' '' 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  George  Greenwood, 
M.P.,  we  are  allowed  to  print  for  the  first  time  a  most 
interesting  letter  respecting  a  final  sitting  for  the 
picture.  It  is  dated  "  Russell  Square,  Tuesday  morn- 
ing" [March  23rd,  1824],  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"My  dear  Madam, 

''  I  should  have  been  most  happy  to  avail  myself 
of  the  opportunity  given  me,  by  your  stay,  for  another 
sitting  from  my  sweet  subjects,  but  for  a  long  engage- 
ment at  Buckingham  House,  which  renders  the  dis- 
posal of  the  remainder  of  the  day  uncertain.  If  I  did 
not  encroach  too  much  on  your  time  to-morrow,  and 
hazard  your  return  to  the  country  at  a  sufficiently  early 
hour,  I  would  ask  to  see  you  with  the  children  at 
half-past  ten  o'clock.  As,  however,  another  sitting  is 
not  of  sufticienl  importance  to  justify  inconvenience 
to  you  and  disappointment  to  Mr.  Calmady,  I  leave 
the  decision  to  yourself  and  Mr.  Greenwood.  Only 
let  me  have  the  pleasure  to  see  your  answer  on  my 
return  to-day. 

"  Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  madam, 

"  Your  oblig'd  and  faithful  servant, 

"Thos.  Lawrence." 


The  Mr.  Greenwood  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
letter  was  Mrs.  Calmady's  brother,  the  late  John  Green- 
wood, Q.C,  of  the  Western  Circuit,  who  died  in  187 1. 
His  son  is  the  owner  of  the  original  of  this  letter,  and 
often  heard  his  father  speak  of  how  he  was  present 
at  the  sittings  to  Lawrence  for  this  famous  picture. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  add  that  the  youngest  sister 
of  the  two  (-hildren,  Mrs.  W.  Collier,  is  still  alive, 
having  reached  the  great  age  of  ninety-four. 

The  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1824,  and  the  great  sensation  which  it  caused  will  be 
found  reflected  in  the  new.spapers  of  the  period.  It 
was  engraved  by  G.  T.  Doo  in  1832,  and  by  Samuel 
Cousins  three  years  later.  The  picture  remained  in 
the  family  until  1886,  when  it  was  sold  for  the  small 
sum  of  1,800  gns.,  and  is  now  in  America. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  made  several  preliminary 
sketches  in  oils  and  chalk  for  this  famous  group  ;  and 
three  of  these  were  retained  by  him  until  his  death. 
They  were  included  in  the  sale  of  his  remaining 
works  at  Messrs.  Christie's  on  June  i8th,  1831,  and 
were  respectively  lots  76,  77  and  87  ;  two  were 
purchased  by  Lord  C.  Townshend  for  195  gns.  and 
205  gns.— in  each  case  a  very  high  price  at  that 
time.  Lot  76  found  its  way  into  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Wertheimer's  possession,  and  was  one  of  the  attractions 
among  the  English  pictures  at  the  exhibition  "  Les 
Enfants"  held  at  Bagatelle,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
Paris,  in  1910,  in  the  catalogue  of  which  there  is  a 
very  indifferent  illustration.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  Lawrence's  sketches,  fuller  of  life,  vigour 
and  graceful  abandon  than  the  finished  picture,  in 
which  the  children's  curls  are  a  trifle  too  formal  and 
correct  for  romping  infants,  and  in  which  the  podgy, 
badly  drawn  upraised  left  hand  of  the  younger  child, 
seen  at  the  back  of  her  sister's  head,  is  all  too  cor- 
rectly reproduced  in  Cousins's  beautiful  mezzotint. 
Lawrence's  original  pencil  sketch  of  the  two  heads 
was  given  to  Mrs.  Calmady,  and  now  belongs  to  one 
of  her  grandsons. 

Lady  St.  John,  whose  striking  portrait  as  Hebe  is 
here  illustrated  for  the  first  time,  sat  to  Hoppner  as 
well  as  to  Lawrence,  and  at  almost  the  same  period. 
She  was  Louisa,  second  but  eldest  surviving  daughter  of 
Sir  Charles  Boughton,  of  Rouse  Lench.  She  married 
as  her  first  husband,  on  July  i6th,  1807,  the  thirteenth 
Lord  St.  John  of  Melchbourne  :  and  secondly,  in 
1823,  Sir  John  Vaughan,  and  lived  untU  July,  i860. 
Both  portraits  were  painted  a  year  or  so  after  her  first 
marriage,  and  both  remained  at  Melchbourne  Park 
until  1913,  unexhibited  and  practically  unknown. 
Lawrence  has  idealised  his  subject  more  than  Hopp- 
ner, and  if  the  latter's  portrait  is  more  true  to  life, 
Lawrence's   is   at  all  events  more    in   keeping  with 
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PRINCESS    LIEVEN  by  sir  thomas  Lawrence,  p.r.a. 


[collection  of  earl  l>e  montalt 
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THE   CALMADY   CHILDREN  (oil  sketch)  bv  sir  thomas  lawkence,  p.r.a. 

COLLECTION    OF   THE  LATE   MR.  C.  J.  WERTHEIMER 
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LADY   ST.  JOHN  by  sir  thomas  i.awrence,  p.r.a.  [collection  of  mr.  w.  m'kay 
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the  character 
she  is  r e p r e- 
senting.  One 
feature,  a  most 
u  n  c  o  m  m  o  n 
one,  is  empha- 
sised in  both 
()or  t  rai  t  s — 
Lady  St.  John's 
golden  red  hair. 
Hair  f a  i r  to 
pronounced 
auburn  is  by  no 
means  rare  in 
portraits  by  the 
Karly  English 
artists,  but  it 
has  rarely  been 
depicted  so 
uncompromis- 
ingly red  as  in 
this  instance. 
Lady  St.  John 
was  undoubt- 
edly proud  of 
her  red  locks, 
and  neither  ar- 
tist has  sought 
to  soften  this 
feature  d  o  \v  n  : 
in  the  L a w - 
re  nee  portrait 
the  effect  is 
heightened  by  the  .semi-classical  dress  of  pink  muslin 
over  white  satin,  which  gives  a  reddish  tinge  to  clouds 
in  which  the  portrait  is  set.  Altogether  it  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  attractive  of  Lawrence's  whole- 
length  portraits. 

In  the  portrait  of  John  Hunter  we  have  a  realistic 
picture  of  a  prosperous  city  man.  Mr.  Hunter  was 
an  East  India  merchant  and  a  director  of  the  East 
India  Company.  He  purchased  the  manor  of  More 
Hall  or  Gobions  (formerly  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas 
More's  family)  at  North  Minns,  Herts.,  in  July,  1777, 


JOHN  HUNTER         BY  SIR  THOMAS  I.AWKENCK,  I'.K.A.        [llV  PERMISSION  c  )F  MESSRS.  TOOTH 


and  died  there 
on  1  )eceinber 
I  6  t  h,  I  8  o  2, 
aged  seventy- 
eight.  Hunter's 
only  daughter 
was  the  first 
wife  of  Wil- 
liam Hornby, 
("lovernor  of 
B  o  111  bay. 
'I' h rough  the 
marriage  of 
William  Horn- 
by's daughter 
Hannah  with 
John  Hunter's 
grand  -  nephew 
andheir,Thom- 
a  s  H  f )  1  m  e  s  , 
Lawrence's 
portrait  of 
Hunter  w  a  s 
inherited  by 
the  Rev.  G.  S. 
L.  Little,  who 
sold  it  eighteen 
months  ago. 

Mention 
may  be  here 
made  to  the 
portrait  —  one 
of  several  — 
which  Lawrence  painted  of  Benjamin  West,  P.R.A., 
and  which  is  briefly  described  by  Sir  Walter  Arm- 
strong on  page  169  of  his  book  on  Lawrence.  This 
portrait,  which  was  painted  about  181  o,  and  was 
engraved  by  H.  Meyer  and  S.  W.  Reynolds,  was 
successively  inherited  by  West's  son  and  grandson. 
The  widow  of  the  latter  gave  or  bequeathed  it  to 
her  daughter-in-law,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the 
family  solicitor,  Mr.  Castle  Smith.  It  was  sold  in 
Paris  on  June  21st,  1913,  realising  35,500  francs, 
with   10  per  cent,  extra  for  auction  charges. 
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By  Eugene  de  Forest 


A  DULL  day  it  is  that  shows  pewter  at  its 
best — a  day  when  the  sun  is  hidden,  when  Hght  gray 
clouds  like  smoke  are  scurrying  across  the  sky,  and 
the  foliage  is  a-drip  with 
a  heavy  mist:  when  the 
robins  are  jubilant  because 
the  wet  has  drawn  to  the 
lawn's  green  surface  so 
many  luscious  worms.  On 
such  a  day  pewter  sends 
forth  to  the  eye  the  truth 
of  its  soft  beauty.  It  is 
not  an  apostle  of  light. 
Under  the  brightness  of 
the  sun  it  stands  abashed, 
and  too  often  appears 
crude,  uncovered,  naked, 
witli  every  dent  and  every 
blemish  in  bold  relief 

Unlike  silver,  it  was  born 
to  live  away  from  the 
limelight,  where  the  glare 
cannot  drown  its  beauty, 
or  emphasise  its  defects. 
.Silver  revels  in  light,  and 
never  looks  so  well  as  when, 
like  a  dame  of  high  degree 
dressed  for  the  dance,  it 
sparkles  and  twinkles  in  the 
brilliance  of  electricity. 

But  give  to  pewter  its 
corner  on  a  gray  afternoon, 


No.   I.- 


-A    TALI.    JAPANESE   TEA    JAR,    WITH    COVER 

OVIFORM 

COLOURING    OF    SHIBUICHI    GRAY,    WITH     SHAKUDO 

MARKINGS  AS  OF  BROKE.N'  CLOUDS        HEIGHT,    12  IN. 

DIAMETER,    6   IN.  DIAMETER    AT    BASE,    3|    IN. 


with  the  sun  on  a  journey,  with  the  clouds,  now 
thickening,  now  thinning,  ever  changing  the  light, 
and  pewter  then  appears  in  a  charming,  modest  dress 

of  gray  and  white,  like  a 
quaker  maiden  on  her  way 
to  meeting. 

Silver  is  a  chatterer — a 
very  delightful  one  to  be 
sure,  but  still  a  chatterer, 
with  a  ripple  of  words  and 
laughter  ever  falling  from 
its  lips.  But  pewter  in 
contrast  is  slow  of  speech, 
and  a  bit  sleepy,  perhaps, 
with  a  presence  that  is 
quiet  and  restful.  And 
because  of  these  attributes 
this  gentle  modesty  of  its 
nature,  the  music  of  its 
soft  voice  and  the  message 
it  has  to  give  can  be 
heard  only  through  an  ear 
attuned  to  its  moods  by 
long  years  of  s  e  n  s  i  t  i  \  e 
companionship. 

On  one  of  these  gray 
reception  days  of  pewter 
you  are  seated,  we  will  say, 
where  your  cumulation  is 
disposed,  primarily  for  the 
joy  of  your  own  soul,  but 
also  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
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few — the  very  few,  possibly  one  out  of  a  thousand 
of  your  friends  who  may  feel  in  some  degree  as  you 
do  anent  your  treasures. 

Without  there  is  the  patter  of  a  gentle  rain.  The  sun 
is  lo.st.  Through  the  open  wimiow  sifts  tiie  smell  of 
early  spring  growth.  Within  is  the  pewter  dimpling 
demurely  from  a  hundred  faces.     You  murmur — 

"  If  tlieie's  peace  lo  be  foviiid  in  the  world, 
A  heart  that  w.is  himihlc  might  hope  for  it  here." 

(Juiet  reigns,  exce[)t  for  a  gentle  imaginative  stir  on 
the  shelves,  like  the  soft  rustle  of  June  field  grasses 
moved  by  a  sudden  breeze.  It  is  nearly  always  so 
when,  alone,  you  step  within  the  doorway.  An 
instant's  faint  impression  of  greeting — then  it  is  gone. 
\  et  as  your  glance  rests  now  here,  now  there,  you  are 
([uick  enough  to  catch  a  lingering  half-smile,  or  a 
furtive  wink,  and  you  chuckle  with  enjoyment  over 
the  message  of  content  that  comes  to  you  from  your 
simple  but  friendly  specimens. 

\o\\  forget  that  little  else  than  shiny  tin  and  dull 
lead  form  the  basic  make-up  of  these  penates,  because 
you  recognise  that  the  fine,  curving  lines  of  many  of 
them  have  been  moulded  by  the  hand  of  a  master 
artisan,  while  the  climatic  influences  of  past  centuries 
have  transformed  their  surfaces  with  a  beauty  that  is 
soft  and  delicate.  You  pick  up  a  small  French  jug, 
and  revel  in  the  soft  "feel"  of  its  texture.  You 
remember  when  it  first  caught  your  eye  in  the  window 
of  that  little  shop  in  Amboise,  right  at  the  entrance 
to  the  chateau.  Enclmntement !  At  once  you  entered 
and  asked  the  price.  It  was  very  reasonable,  and  you 
were  ready  to  buy,  but  being  under  the  influence  of 
an  hallucination  developed  by  well-meaning  friends 
that  you  mast  never  accept  a  shopkeeper's  first  price 
to  an  American,  you  promptly  offered  in  return  one- 
half.  What  surprise  and  dismay  at  the  result !  The 
slim,  rapid-fired  Frenchmaji  tossed  his  hands  up- 
wards, contorted  his  face  with  a  horrible  grimace, 
and  dashed  madly  upstairs  to  the  second  floor  where 
he  lived.  Of  course  you  rushed  after  him  to  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  called  him  back,  and  paid  his 
price.  It  was  ignominious,  to  be  sure,  but  there 
was  nothing  else  to  be  done,  for  to  leave  behind 
you  that  jug,  with  its  Clodion  figures  in  alto-relievo, 
was  not  to  be  thought  of,  not  for  double  the  price. 


As  you  muse  and  muse,  there  comes  to  mind  a 
question  somebody  recently  asked  you  :  "  What  is  the 
colour  of  pewter?"  Just  as  if  pewter  was  possessed 
of  only  one  colour,  like  a  black  coat,  for  instance,  or 
a  white  cat.  "  Why,"  you  answered,  "  pewter  has 
colours  many  and  varied — black,  gray,  green,  brown, 
gold,  silver,  red,  bronze,  and,  no  doubt,  others." 

A  sur|)rising  statement,  maybe,  but  a  tnu-  mie. 
Listen  and  be  convinced.  Its  ordinary  colour,  as 
everybody  knows,  is  a  sort  of  subdued  tin  colour,  or 
rather  it  ranges  from  this  to  a  pearl  gray,  or  what  the 
I'Vench  hapiiily  phrase  ,!,'V7.s- (/c /<v7r'. 

In  extreme  youth  the  complexion  of  pewter  is 
almost  brilliant,  witii  something  of  the  hardness  of 
tin.  from  this  it  may  shade  off  into  a  softer  tint,  or 
deepen  into  a  still  duller  but  perhaps  richer  colour, 
arid  yet  be  known  as  good  pewter.  Its  pristine 
brilliancy  was  the  state  in  which  our  ancestors  pre- 
ferred it,  and  they  did  yeoman  labour  to  retain  it  in 
that  condition.  No  housewife,  with  the  pride  of  the 
Puritans  in  her  soul,  would  have  consented  to  her 
shelves  of  table  and  kitchen  pewter  showing  aught 
but  the  most  radiant  polish.  It  was  cu.stomary,  there- 
fore, not  only  to  wash  it  and  rub  it  vigorously  after 
each  meal,  but  also  to  submit  it  once  a  month,  at 
least,  to  a  hard  scrubbing  and  polishing  with  oil, 
rottenstone  or  sand,  and  ru.shes.  Then  the  afternoon 
sun  as  it  slanted  in  through  the  kitchen  windows 
would  set  those  tinny  rows  to  glimmering  and  shim- 
mering with  such  good  effect  that  the  glow  would 
near  blind  the  guidman  as  he  tramped  through  the 
kitchen  to  the  woodshed,  and  thence  to  the  barn  to 
night-feed  his  live  stock.  There  is  therefore  some 
excuse  for  those  who  contend  that  all  antique  pewter 
which  exists  to-day  should  be  brought  back  to  the 
condition  in  which  its  original  owners  loved  to  see  it, 
and  dutifully  believed  it  must  be  kept.  But  while  it 
is  true  that  many  specimens  are  the  better  tor  being 
so  treated,  it  is  also  true  that  many  others  should 
never  be  more  than  carefully  washed  and  rubbed, 
while  still  other  pieces  should  be  let  entirely  alone, 
except  for  an  occasional  gentle  rubbing  with  a  dry, 
soft  cloth.  Other  treatment  than  this  would  destroy 
their  remarkable  patina,  which,  once  removed,  could 
not  be  reproduced  in  a  lifetime. 

Gfis  de  perle,  lor  instance,  is  a  beautiful  soft  pearl 
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shading,  charming  to  the  eye,  which  comes  only 
through  the  tranquil  touch  of  time.  No  combination 
of  metals,  however  cunningly  devised,  will  of  itself 


example  of  gris  dc  pcrle,  albeit  the  illustration  can 
give  no  conception  of  its  colour  charm,  \\lien  this 
jar  left  its  maker's  hands,  its  colour  was  whitish  and 


No.     II.  —  A    PYX    OK    {-.ERMAN    MANUFACTURE  RKAR    \  HiU     TO    SHOW    UIXC.ES 

DATED    I70S  COLOUR    GRAY    WITH    BLACK    MARKINGS  SIZE,    4I    IN. 


produce  it.  Decades  must  pass,  and  the  forces  of 
nature  have  leisurely  opportunity  to  work  their 
mysterious  influence  until  the  pewter  i.s — 

"Thus  mellowed  to  that  lender  light 
Which  Heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies." 

To  ruin  this  would  be  sacrilege. 

Look  now  at  the  Japanese  tea  jar  of  such  unusual 
form  pictured  in  No.  i.''     Its  surface  is  a  beautiful 


crude.  The  inside  of  the  jar  will,  e\en  now,  attest 
this  fact.  But  during  its  two  centuries  of  existence, 
it  has  with  great  good  taste  entirely  altered  both  the 
hue  and  pattern  of  its  outer  garment  until  to-day 
it  would  scarce  be  recognised  by  its  original  owner. 
During  all  this  time  it  has  probably  had  that  extreme 


The   illustrations   are    from    specimens   in    the    author's 
collection. 


No.    III.  —  VIEW"    OF    THE    SAME    PYX    UNDERNEATH,    SHOWING    THE    SHAKUDO    MOTTLING 
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care  which  the  Orientals  alone  are  wilhng  to  bestow 
upon  their  personal  possessions.  On  its  rounded 
surface,  aside  iVoni  a  lew  minute  scratches,  there  is 
not  a  blemish.  .\s  a  specimen  ot  ancient  pewter  it 
is  perfect. 

Hut  the  .!,vv.f  de  perle  colouring  of  this  piece  is  slowly 
disappearing  under  a  deeper  shade  of  gray — darker 
and  richer — sure  evidence  of  advancing  years.  At 
present  this  over-colouring  is  in  the  form  of  delicate 
spots,  producing  an  effect  which,  with  some  poetic 
fancy,  yet  with  much  significance,  has  been  termed 
rain-stain. 

Will  these  tiny  spots  in  the  centuries  to  come  gradu- 
ally expand  and  eventually  merge  in  a  mantle  which 
will  com])letelv  cover  the  present  base  colour  of  light 
gray  .■"  This  is  an  interesting  question.  If  they  do 
change  in  this  wav,  the  resultant  colour  will  probably 
be  very  dark,  as  the  rain-stain  is  even  now  almost 
black.  This  dark  shade  is  sometimes  called  shakudo, 
and  the  ;^ris  de  perk,  ox  light  undercolour,  shibuichi 
gray.  The  combination  of  the  light  gray  body  colour 
in  this  piece  with  the  dark  rain-stain,  glossed  over 
with  a  bright  polish,  has  produced  a  beautiful  tone 
effect,  which  a  lover  of  pewter  views  with  appreciative 
delight. 

Now  all  this  remarkable  beauty,  these  tender  col- 
ourings evolved  through  the  slow  ages,  may  be 
quickly  and  surely  disposed  of,  and  the  surface  of  the 
jar  reduced  to  nearly  its  original  shade  by  the  appli- 
cation of  sand,  water,  and  a  brush.  But  the  hand  to 
do  the  deed  would  be  the  hand  of  a  vandal. 

Casual  observation  leads  to  the  belief  that,  generally 
speaking,  English  and  continental  pewter  has  not  aged 
as  richly  as  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  metal  ware. 
Its  changes  have  not  been  so  uniformly  beautiful. 
Often  its  surface  has  become  covered  with  an  oxide 
almost  as  hard  as  iron,  and  disagreeably  ugly.  This 
disparity  is  due  probably  to  a  difference  both  in  the 
alloys  and  in  the  methods  used  in  caring  for  the  ware  ; 
but  while  it  might  be  considered  a  rule,  there  are  yet 
some  charming  exceptions,  of  which  the  pyx  in  Nos.  ii. 
and  iii.  is  an  excellent  example.  This  pyx  was  made 
in  Germany.  It  is  heavily  marked  on  the  bottom  with 
the  shakudo  spots.  These  spots  appear  also  on  the 
sides,  but  are  lighter  in  colour,  and  fewer  in  number. 
On  the  top  only  scattered  traces  of  them  are  to  be 


found.  These  gradations  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  supposition  that  the  pyx,  being  an  altar-piece, 
had  excellent  care,  but  was  rubbed  liardi  r  and  oftener 
on  the  top,  which  was  exposed  to  view,  than  cm  the 
bottom,  which  was  less  easily  seen — a  practice  which 
seems  to  have  come  down  in  unl)roken  descent  to  the 
housemaids  of  the  present  day. 

Another  beautiful  example  of  colour  shading  in 
continental  pewter  may  be  seen  in  No.  iv.  The  body 
of  this  well-shaped  jug  has  developed  a  uniform,  rich 
dark  gray  colour  suffused  with  brown,  while  its  surface 
has  a  fme  polish  with  a  satiny  finish,  and  is  remark- 
ably smooth  to  the  touch. 

Specimens  of  pewter  with  such  perfection  of  colour- 
ing as  these  are  rare  in  any  country,  but  especially  so 
in  Europe. 

All  these  colourings  of  pewter  surfaces,  with  their 
variety  of  delicate  shadings,  are  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere  during  a  long  period  of  years  on 
the  metals  in  the  alloys  from  which  the  articles  are 
made.  Tin  is  the  fundamental  metal  in  strictly 
pewter  alloys.  Without  tin  the  alloy  would  not  be 
pewter.*  Combined  with  the  tin  there  may  be  lead 
in  varying  quantities,  or  in  place  of  the  lead  there 
may  be  copper,  or  all  three  metals  may  be  used. 
Sometimes  a  little  antimony  or  zinc  is  added.  The 
Chinese  and  Japanese  are  thought  by  some  to  have 
used  more  or  less  gold  and  silver  in  their  pewter 
alloys,  but  there  is  little  authority  for  such  a  statement 
at  present,  as  no  full  and  careful  analvses  of  their 
alloys  have  as  yet  been  made,  or,  if  made,  not  pub- 
lished. Perhaps  enough  has  been  said,  however,  to 
indicate  that  from  such  a  variety  of  metals  many 
shadings  and  colourings  must  in  time  emerge. 

Golden  sub-tones  sometimes  appear  due  to  the 
presence  of  copper  or  brass.  These  golden  sub-tones 
are  remarkable  in  that  they  seem  to  lie  underneath 
the  shibuichi  gray  and  the  shakudo,  and  to  pulse  their 
way  through  these  duller  colourings  solely  by  rea.son 
of  their  greater  luminosity.  "  A  suggestion  of  inter- 
cepted, but  not  remote  sunshine." 

A  rugged  old  Chinese  tea  jar  is  shown  in  No.  v. 
made    by  Suzuya    Niyemon,   that    is,    Niyemon   the 


*  Reference  is  made  here  to  European  and  English  pewter, 
and  not  to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  metal  ware. 
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pewter-maker.  It  has  probably  seen  about  three  hun- 
dred years  of  a  service  that  was  sometimes  far  from 
gentle,    as   its    battered    sides   give   good    evidence. 


golden  sub-tones.  Rare  colourings  these,  high-wrought. 
and  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  all  the  world  than 
in  the  ancient  pewter  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  make. 


No.    IV. — \   WELL-FORMED    JUC,    OF   GOOD   TYPE,    EUROPEAN    MANUFACTURE 
THE    GENERAL   COLOURING    IS    A    DELICATE    BROWNISH    GRAY  HEIGHT,     12    IN. 


Nevertheless,  in  general  it  has  had  just  the  kind 
of  care  needful  for  bringing  to  the  surface  its  innate 
beauty.  It  has  probably  never  been  washed,  much 
less  scrubbed,  but  has  been  handled  a  thousand  times, 
and  wiped  almost  daily  with  soft  cloths.  The  general 
tone  of  its  body  colour  is  a  rich,  soft  gray,  such  as 
may  be  found  in  the  plumage  of  certain  doves. 
Lighter  Ln  some  places,  but  deepening  strongly  in 
others,  a  charming  effect  is  produced  of  small  dark 
clouds  swimming  in  a  gray  sky.  Scattered  over  the 
surface  are  raised  age  blisters,  dark  in  colour,  almost 
black,  like  beauty  spots  on  the  olive-coloured  cheek 
of  a  Spanish  dancer. 

Seemingly  under  the  surface,  yet  shining  through 
it,  like  the  sun  on  a  murky  day  making  its  presence 
felt  through  the  gray,  cloudy  sky,  are  the  beautiful 


unless,  perchance,  there  be  unknown  specimens  hidden 
away  in  the  homes  of  India  and  Persia. 

In  studying  these  specimens  of  Oriental  metal  ware, 
one  impression  made  upon  the  mind  is  that  when 
dealing  with  alloys  like  th(jse  in  Nos.  i.  and  v.,  Nature 
in  arranging  her  decorations  pursued  a  well-defined 
policy.  The  original  colour  of  both  specimens  when 
handed  to  her  by  man  was,  perhaps,  a  few  shades 
away  from  the  crude  brilliance  of  pure  tin.  After 
working  over  it  for  a  hundred  years  or  so,  the  great 
artist  succeeded  in  subduing  this  garish  effect  to  the 
soft  and  alluring  pearl  gray.  But  not  content  with 
this,  she  now  begun  to  add  here  and  there  little  polka 
dots,  later  deepening  these  into  a  colour  almost 
black.  Another  century  was  thus  consumed,  at  the 
end  of  which  she  presented  to  our  admiring  view  her 
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wonderful  rain-stain  i  Ikct.  Hul  slu'  had  at  her  com 
niand  resources  even  greater  tiian  these,  and  caUing 
tlum   til  her  aiil,   she  now   [imreedcd  to  glority  lier 


heUef  in  the  latter,  because  of  tile  rich  phniipness  of 
tile  stiiiiKu-ii,  which  gives  evidencre  tliat  its  owner  lias 
been   well   suppliL'd   Irniu  the  granary  of  (_'irce  ;  and 


\".— I.ARC.E   CHINESE   TEA  JAR  COLOURINGS    OF   GRAY    AND    BRONZE   C,OI,I) 

HEIGHT,     12    IN.  ;     DIAMETER,    9    IN.  ;     DIAMETER    OF    EASE,    4    IN. 


work — to  suffuse  the  surface  with  light  by  flowing 
under  it  those  remarkable  golden  sub-tones. 

The  tea  jar  in  No.  i.  shows  the  rain-stain  effect 
splendidly,  while  the  golden  tones  are  very,  very 
faint ;  but  on  the  jar  in  No.  v.,  which  is  perhaps  a 
hundred  years  older,  the  conditions  are  just  reversed — 
the  rain-stain  design  is  merged  into  the  cloud  effect, 
while  the  golden  sunset  tones  are  notably  strong. 
The  difference  in  the  alloy  of  the  two  specimens 
predetermined  the  diversity  in  their  colourings. 

Picking  up  the  thread  of  these  facts,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  was  a  regular  progression,  first  from  early 
tin  colour  to  pearl  gray  :  that  then  came  the  addition 
of  little  spots,  which  later  deepened  and  multiplied 
into  the  rain-.stain,  and  that  finally  the  surface  began 
to  take  on  the  golden  tinge.  Whether  the  work  is 
now  complete,  or  there  are  other  changes  to  come, 
is  a  query  to  be  answered  only  by  later  generations 
than  ours. 

On  the  top  of  a  wonderful  pewter  vase  (No.  vi.) 
there  sits  the  contemplative  figure  of  a  Chinese  wise- 
man  or  a  Chinese  god.     Inclination  is  rather  toward 


every  one  knows  that  the  surest  way  to  the  favour  of 
a  god  is  through  his  stomach.  Was  ever  seen  a  thin 
Chinese  god?  Although  he  has  sat  there  cross- 
legged  for  two  hundred  years  or  more — and  Heaven 
grant  such  gods  freedom  from  rheumatism — it  is 
likely  that  he  was  never  aware  of  the  rare  charm  of 
his  throne  in  the  grace  of  its  lines  and  the  excellence 
of  its  form.  But  may  we  not  admit  his  ability  to 
appreciate  the  remarkably  beautiful  and  interesting 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  colouring  of  his 
surroundings,  since  to  some  extent  this  change  has 
occurred  right  under  his  very  eyes — dreamy  and  god- 
like. This  colouring  is  certainly  interesting,  if  only 
in  its  difference  from  that  of  the  objects  already 
described.  Here  there  is  no  shibuichi  gray,  no  rain- 
stain,  no  shakudo,  nor  cloud  effects,  and  not  a  trace 
of  the  golden  sub-tones.  Instead,  the  general  tone 
of  the  vase  is  olive,  with  a  slight  diffusion  of  green. 
That  is  the  first  stage  in  its  development  from  the 
virgin  pewter  colour.  The  second  stage  is  now  well 
advanced,  and  shows  an  olive  yellow  darkening  intt) 
a    rich    olive    brown.      It   is   possible  that   this   dark 
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brown  will  eventuall)'  co\er  the  entire  vase.      If  so, 
the  little  god  on  his  throne  will  sometime  know. 
The  curious-looking  vase  (Nos.  vii.  and  viii.)  which, 


to  the  skin  of  an  alligator.  Later  this  skin  peeled  off 
in  places,  leaving  the  smooth  surface  of  the  pewter, 
which  in  turn  has  become  coloured  to  a  rich  shiny 


No.    \"I. — CHINESE    Fl.UTEn    VASE 
GEN'ERAI.    COLOURING    OLn'E    BROWN 

during  its  battle  for  life,  has  lost  its  side  arms,  and 
on  the  top  of  which  alertly  perches  a  strange-looking 
creature  known  as  a  sacred  animal,  a  being  which  floats 
leisurely  down  on  to  this  sphere  once  in  a  thousand 
years  or  so,  bringing  happiness  and  good  luck  to  all 
who  follow  its  teachings,  is  an  example  of  still  another 
scheme  of  colour.  The  entire  surface  has  been,  and 
still  is,  largely  covered  with  a  heavy  corrosion  in  very 
dark  brown,  merging  into  shakudo  black.  During 
the  working  out  of  this  process,  the  vase  was  evidently 
for  a  long  period  buried  in  the  earth.  After  a  time 
this  corrosion  began  to  crack,  making  an  effect  similar 


TEMI'LE    FORM    AMI    OVERIl ANC.ING    COVER 
HEIGHT,     I9J    IN.  ;     DIAMETER,    I2J    IN. 

bronze  on  the  older  portions,  and  to  a  tarnished 
silver  on  those  parts  that  did  not  peel  until  a  later 
period.  It  is  quite  possible  to  successfully  trace 
these  changes  in  the  surface.  The  bronze  colour- 
ing and  the  powdering  of  light  green  noticeable 
here  and  there  over  the  surface  are  directly  due  to 
the  action  of  the  elements  on  the  copper  in  the 
alloy.  In  like  manner  an  article  made  of  bronze 
alloy,  which  is  largely  copper,  when  buried  in  the 
earth,  produces  finally  those  rich  green  colourings 
which  add  so  largely  to  the  beauty  and  cesthetii 
value  of  ancient  bronzes. 
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Xcl.  \'1I. — LARGE    CHINESK   GLOBULAR    VASE    WLIH    COVER 

COLOURINGS  OF   BROWN,    BLACK   AND  GREEN 

HEIGHT,    12    IN.  ;    DIAMETER,    loj    IN. 

It  is  here,  at  thi.s  very  point,  when  your  mind  is 
made  up  to  wTite  for  a  thousand  years  that  some 
subtil'  but  compelling  influence  reminds  you  that  the 
limit  is  reached. 

The  mist  has  deepened.  Twilight  shadows  are 
moving  in.  The  pewter  is  fast  losing  its  form,  and 
only  its  high  lights  are  visible  in  the  dusk.  Through 
the  doors  that  open  out  into  the  near  garden  come 


No.   VIII. — ANOTHER  VIEW,  SHOWING  WHEKE    Al     DIFFERENT 

PERIODS   THE   CRUST    HAS   SCALED   OFF 

ONE    SCAR    HAS    BRONZED,    THE    OTHER    HAS    SII  \  EUEll 

the  good-night  twitterings  of  a  flock  of  goldfinches 
flitting  among  the  leafy  branches  of  a  linden  tree. 
There  is  no  ripple  on  the  limpid  surface  of  the 
lily  pool.  On  its  edge  is  a  grosbeak  with  throat 
of  rose  hue  daintily  sipping  his  nightcap.  The  gold- 
fish have  sunk  to  the  bottom  to  stay  until  morning. 
All  nature  speaks  of  a  day's  work  done.  It  is  time 
to  doze  and  to  dream. 


So 
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English    Tapestry 


By   Ronald    Clowes 


By  studying  the  records  of  English  life  and 
history,  one  discovers  that  many  crafts  which  are 
thought  to  be  comparatively  recent  introductions  into 
the  country  really  flourished  in  the  earliest  times. 
Among  these  is  tapestry  weaving.  Everyone  knows 
of  the  Mortlake  factory,  which  produced  fine  speci- 
mens of  tapestry  during  the  Stuart  era ;  most  people, 
too,  have  heard  of  the  factory  established  by  William 
.Sheldon  at  Barcheston  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.; 
but  there  are  few  who  realise  that  English  tapestry 
weaving  flourished  certainly  long  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  may  probably  date  back  to  the  time 
of  the   Roman  occupation. 

The  history  of  the  craft  up  to  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth centurv  is  set  forth  with  ]iainstaking  rc^inrch 


in  Mr.  W.  G.  Thomson's  Tapestry  Wcavin;^  in  Eng- 
land. He  has  gleaned  his  material  from  many  sources. 
There  are  extracts  from  Norse  sagas,  wardrobe  papers 
of  English  kings,  court  records,  and  inventories  of  the 
royal  palaces,  with  the  result  that  one  can  gather 
a  good  idea  of  the  long-perished  productions  of  the 
early  English  looms,  as  well  as  those  of  a  later  date, 
which  have  survived. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  determining  whether  some 
of  these  earlier  productions  were  true  tapestry  or  not. 
Mr.  Thomson  defines  tapestry,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  as  "  a  hand-woven  material  of  ribbed  surface 


*     Tapestry    Weaving   in   Engtand,    by    \V.    G.    Thomson. 
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resembling  rep,  bill  inlo  which  iho  design  is  wnven 
during  manufacture,  so  that  it  forms  an  integral  i)an 
of  the  textile."  This  may  be  accepted  as  accurate; 
but  the  term  was  formerly  applied  to  wall-hangings 
generally,  ami  at  the  present  time  is  popularly  ex- 
tended to  materials  which  resemble  true  tapestry,  or 
can  be  useci  for  the  same  purposes.  In  the  interests 
of  clearness  and  correctness,  the  author  is  wise  in 
adhering  to  a  definition  which  is  based  on  the  structure 
of  the  fabric,  instead  of  the  functions  to  which  it  is 
applied,  even  though,  by  tloing  so,  he  eliminates  from 
the  scope  of  his  survey  several  historic  pieces  of 
needlework  which  are  widely  known  as  tapestries. 

True  tapestry  has  existed  almost  from  prehistoric 
times.  It  is  apparently  alluded  to  in  Euripides  and 
Homer.  Actual  fragments  of  Egyptian  pieces,  which 
must  have  been  woven  about  1440  B.C.,  are  in  tlie 
Cairo  Museum,  while  Greek  work  has  been  found 
which  antedates  the  Christian  era.  Tapestry  weaving 
may  have  been  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Romans,  and  was  almost  certainly  brought  in  by  the 
Scandinavian  invaders.  Allusions  to  it  occur  in  the 
sagas;  and  "we  may  infer  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
early  Scandinavian  and  other  weaving  instruments,  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  execute  hangings  by  their 
means,  and  most  likely  similar  looms  were  in  use 
from  very  early  times  in  this  country."  In  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  homestead,  the  hall  or  large  common  room 
was  draped  with  wall-hangings,  which  "are  described 
in  the  seventh  century  as  of  purple  and  other  colours, 
and  were  frequently  enriched  with  figures,  and  scenes 
from  the  lives  of  heroes."  Mr.  Thomson  brings 
satisfactory  evidence  to  show  that  many  of  these  were 
woven  in  the  manner  of  true  tapestry,  but  one  can 
hardly  include  the  curtain  executed  by  the  widow  of 
Brithnoth,  Ealderman  of  the  East  Saxons,  as  being 
among  the  number.  This  was  made  after  the  battle 
of  Maldon,  a.d.  991,  in  which  Brithnoth  was  killed, 
and  given  by  his  widow  to  the  Abbey  of  Ely.  Mr. 
Thomson  describes  it  at  some  length,  apparently 
regarding  it  as  tapestry.  One,  however,  would  surmise 
that  as  it  was  produced  at  a  period  when  Anglo-Saxon 
ladies  assiduously  practised  needlework,  in  which 
they  attained  wonderful  skill,  it  was  most  probably 
patterned  in  embroidery. 

The  next  few  centuries  afford  little  evidence  of 
tapestry  weaving  in  England,  and  it  may  be  surmised 
that  the  increasing  foreign  trade  of  the  country  led 
to  the  partial  supersession  of  the  home  fabrics  by  those 
imported  from  Arras.  The  latter  were  specially  in 
evidence  during  the  thirteenth  century  ;  nevertheless, 
Mr.  Thomson  shows  by  extracts  from  various  docu- 
ments that  tapestry  weavers  still  flourished  in  England. 
During  the   next  century  their  industry  appears  to 


have  undergone  a  remarkable  revival,  and  London 
became  one  of  the  three  great  centres  of  tapestry 
weaxing  in  Europe.  The  others  were  Arras  and  I'aris, 
both  being  of  considerably  more  importance  than  the 
l'',nglisli  capital.  The  Paris  industry  declined  towards 
the  end  of  the  century,  and  became  practically  extinct 
in  1422,  while  that  of  Arras  survived  for  another  fifty 
years.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  I'^nglish  workers  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  form  organised  bodies.  The 
London  guild  received  its  statutes  in  1331  ;  Edward 
III.,  who  instituted  an  enquiry  into  tapestry  manu- 
facture in  1344,  appointed  to  it  surveyors  or  wardens, 
and  apparently  encouraged  it  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power. 

Of  these  fourteenth-century  productions  Mr.  Thom- 
son does  not  record  any  surviving  specimens,  but 
pieces  of  English  tapestry  belonging  to  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  are  far  from  uncommon. 
These  centuries,  more  especially  the  former,  were  a 
prolific  era  of  tapestry  manufacture.  Henry  V.  formed 
a  magnificent  collection,  as  is  shown  by  the  inventory 
of  the  royal  tapestries  taken  at  his  death  in  1422,  and 
his  example  was  so  largely  followed,  "that  English 
houses  reveal  an  almost  incredible  wealth  in  tapestry 
at  this  period."  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  are  both 
recorded  as  having  ordered  pieces,  yet  one  must 
suppose  that  their  troublous  reigns  interfered  with 
the  progress  of  the  craft.  Henry  VII.  encouraged  it, 
though  he  was  not  nearly  so  munificent  a  patron 
as  his  more  extravagant  son.  The  manufacture, 
however,  was  far  from  being  dependent  on  royal  or 
even  noble  patronage. 

During  the  fifteenth  century  tapestry  "  was  used  as 
furniture  in  everyday  life,  and  for  interior  and  out- 
of-door  decorations  on  occasions  of  festivity,  pomp, 
or  solemn  ceremony."  The  entrance  of  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Henry  VII.,  into  London  saw  some  of  the 
fwincipal  streets  hung  with  "cloth  of  Tapestrye  and 
Arras,"  which  shows  that  it  was  in  common  use  in 
the  houses  of  the  well-to-do  citizens.  Looms  for  its 
production  were  in  existence  in  some  of  the  larger 
provincial  towns,  as  well  as  in  Edinburgh.  It  appears 
strange  that  relatively  few  pieces  have  been  handed 
down  from  this  affluent  period  of  tapestry,  and  that 
these  survivals  do  not  generally  include  the  finer  or 
more  important  works.  An  idea  of  these  is  given  by 
Mr.  Thomson's  account  of  a  splendid  series  of  panels, 
forming  a  pictorial  history  of  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
which  was  executed — probably  in  London — for  Henry 
VII.  One  of  the  pieces,  mentioned  in  an  inventory 
of  some  of  Henry  VIII.'s  effects,  is  stated  to  have 
measured  39  yards,  and  there  were  at  least  seven 
panels  in  the  series.  A  portion  of  another  "  tapestry 
which  may  have  been  woven  for  King  Henry  VII.  " 
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exists  in  the  fragments  of  a  decorative  hanging  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Wardens  and  I'ellows  ol 
Winchester  College.  "These  bear  arms  on  a  shield 
— the  ground  azure,  three  crowns  or,  one  above 
another — the  insignia  of  ancient  British  kings.  .  .  . 
The  design  consists  of  a  series  of  eight  vertical  strips 
or  'pales'  alternately  blue  and  red  ;  these  were  orna- 
mented with  a  diaper  of  fifteenth-century  pattern. 
Upon  this  field  are  disposed  three  horizontal  series  of 
eight  emblems,  which  include  the  rctl  and  white  roses 
of  Lancaster  and  York,  shields  of  arms,  thi;  sacreil 
monogram,  and,  in  the  centre  of  the  second  row,  the 
Agnus  Dei."  This  tajiestry  dates  from  about  1480, 
and  is  "the  oldest  survivor  of  a  kinil  of  hanging 
common  in  inventories,  but  rarely  met  with.''  Another 
example  with  the  devices  of  King  Henry  \'I11.,  at 
Hampton  Court,  has  a  close  affinity  to  it.  Other 
interesting  fifteenth-century  tapestries,  probably  woven 
in  England,  are  to  be  found  in  Appleby  Castle,  Belvoir, 
Skipton  Castle,  the  Hall  nf  the  \'intners'  Company, 
and  Hardwick  Hall. 

The  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  note- 
worthy period  for  tapestry.  In  England  Henry  VHI. 
accumulated  a  prodigious  collection,  sending  his 
agents  far  afield  on  the  Continent  to  secure  fine 
pieces.  Cardinal  Wolsey  and,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
many  of  the  wealthier  of  the  English  nobles  and 
merchants  emulated  him.  With  Henry's  death,  how- 
ever, the  royal  patronage  of  tapestry  makers  waned. 
The  early  death  of  Edward  VI.  prevented  him  from 
following  his  father's  example,  while  neither  Queen 
Mary  nor  Queen  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  evinced 
much  liking  for  woven  tapestries.  The  latter  in  her 
extreme  old  age,  when  her  iron  nerve  was  broken, 
appears  to  have  dreaded  the  hangings  in  her  rooms 
for  the  opportunities  they  gave  of  concealment,  and 
"used  to  thrust  a  sword  through  them  to  discover  if 
they  harboured  '  murtherers.' "  Her  rival,  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  is  said  to  have  showed  her  interest  in  tapestry 
by  one  act  of  housewifely  economy,  which,  if  true, 
sets  her  down  as  the  most  cool  and  calculating  of 
homicides.  According  to  one  of  the  witnesses  at  her 
trial  for  participation  in  the  murder  of  Harnley, 
"there  was  a  bed  and  some  tapestry  of  value  in  that 
lodging  (Kirk-on-Fields,  where  he  was  killed)  set  up 
for  the  king  before  his  coming  there.  She  caused  the 
same  to  be  removed,  by  the  keepers  of  her  wardrobe, 
to  Holyrood  House  on  the  Friday  preceding  the 
murder  in  the  place  thereof,  which  she  thought  good 
enough  to  be  worn  in  such  use  seeing  it  was  destined 
for  the  same." 

It  appears  likely  that  the  prodigal  imports  of  foreign 
tapestry  by  Henry  VIII.  impaired  the  prestige  of  the 
home  productions,  for  though  there  were  many  looms 


in  iCngl.iiul,  the  nww  iiupurtaiU  works  were  generally 
executed  abroad.  One  of  the  most  important  of  Eng- 
lish factories  \va.s,  however,  established  in  his  reign. 
'I'his  was  at  Barcheston,  where  Richard  Hyckes, 
assisted  by  the  patr()nat;e  and  support  of  William 
Sheldon,  set  up  looms  from  which  emanated  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  imiiortant  of  the  surviving 
pieces  of  English  tapestry.  Its  productions  are  fairly 
numerous,  but  little  is  known  of  the  character  of  its 
earlier  work.  Mr.  Thomson  sets  down  to  its  credit 
a  fine  piece,  in  the  style  somewliat  inaptly  known 
as  grotesque,  containing  the  armorial  bearings  ami 
devices  of  Sir  William  Herbert,  first  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  now  in  tlie  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Another 
piece,  wliich  may  have  come  from  Barcheston,  is  "  a 
small  panel  of  exquisitely  fine  texture  and  workman- 
ship which  is  evidently  a  cover  for  a  cushion."  The 
arms  and  quarterings  in  the  centre  are  those  of  Lord 
Burghley,  and  "  prove  its  execution  between  the  date 
of  his  second  marriage  in  1546  and  his  death  in  1598." 
Other  famous  series  attributed  to  Barcheston  are  the 
superb  Seasons  at  Hatfield,  and  the  four  panels  at 
Holyrood  representing  children  playing,  or,  as  it  was 
styled  in  the  seventeenth  century,  i\'aked  Boys.  The 
original  designs  for  the  last-named  series  "were  made 
from  drawings  by  Ciiulio  Romano,"  one  of  which  is  in 
the  Salting  collection.  Works  regarding  the  origin 
of  which  there  exists  no  doubt  are  the  well-known 
woven  maps  of  English  counties,  specimens  of  which 
are  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Rhilosophical  Society,  York. 

The  famous  Mortlake  factory  was  founded  in  1619 
by  Sir  Francis  Crane,  aided  by  the  patronage  and 
support  of  James  I.  It  survived  for  nearly  a  century, 
coming  to  an  end  in  1703.  Lack  of  space  forbids 
even  a  brief  epitome  of  Mr.  Thomson's  interesting 
account  of  its  history.  Its  productions  are  well  known, 
and  include  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  English 
tapestry  extant.  The  original  Raphael  cartoons,  now 
at  South  Kensington,  were  secured  for  the  use  of  its 
artists,  and  Van  Dyck  was  employed  to  design  borders 
for  them,  those  by  Raphael  having  been  lost  or 
destroyed.  The  earlier  Mortlake  tapestries  from  the 
cartoons  are  finer  in  quality  and  better  in  colour  than 
the  Vatican  versions.  Van  Dyck  also  designed  borders 
for  his  own  portrait  and  that  of  Sir  Francis  Crane, 
both  of  which  were  reproduced  on  tapestry.  Rubens 
was  responsible  for  a  set  of  six  cartoons  representing 
the  History  of  Achilles.  Other  subjects  in  use  at 
Mortlake  were  the  History  of  Diana,  St.  Geo7\s;e  Kill- 
ing the  Dragon,  and  The  Seasons,  a  set  of  which  was 
ordered  by  Williams,  Archbishop  of  York,  for  _;/"2,5oo. 
Under  the  Commonwealth  the  factory  produced  a 
fine  series  of  tapestries  from  Mantegna's  Tniimfli  of 
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Julius  Cicsar,  but  this  was  one  of  its  last  great  works. 
Another  important  work  was  the  pair  of  pieces  illus- 
trating the  Battle  nf  Solebay,  i6j2  :  but  the  factory 
by  then  had  long  passed  its  zenith,  and  the  patron- 
age by  William  III.  of  Flemish  tapestry  makers  in 
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preference  to  English   ones  probably  completed   its 
downfall. 

Mr.  Thomson  gives  an  interesting  chapter  on  the 
contemporaries  and  successors  of  the  Mortlake  tapestry 
weavers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Christopher 
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Lovatt  of  Dublin,  William  Benood  of  Lambeth,  and 
Thomas  Poyntz.  The  greatest  of  them,  however, 
was  John  Vanderbank,  who,  in  1689,  took  charge 
of  works  already  established  at  Great  Queen  Street, 
Soho,  from  which  he  retired  in  1728.  The  Soho 
factory  for  over  half  a  century  may  be  said  to  have 
occupied  the  position  formerly  held  by  that  of  Mort- 
lake,  and  under  Vanderbank  some  very  successful 
pieces  were  produced.  The  last  English  tapicier  of 
note  was  Paul  Saunders,  of  Soho,  who  continued 
working  until  1770,  when  presumably  he  died,  for 
a  bill  for  some  repairs  he  carried  out  at  Windsor 
Castle  in  that  year  is  receipted  by  "  Hugh  Saunders 
executor." 

The  author  makes  no  attempt  to  describe  the 
modern  revival  of  the  ancient  craft,  but  the  ground 
he  has  traversed  is  thoroughly  covered.     He  has  not 


only  given  a  full  history  of  English  tapestry  weaving 
from  the  earliest  times  until  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  but  by  including  detailed  epitomes  of 
royal  inventories  and  those  of  the  great  nobles,  and 
devoting  chapters  to  the  chief  collections  existing  at 
various  periods,  he  shows  the  extent  of  the  contem- 
porary taste  for  foreign  productions,  and  how  it 
affected  native  work.  The  particulars  given  regarding 
the  prices  of  materials,  the  wages  of  workpeople,  and 
the  prices  realised  for  the  finished  productions,  are 
most  interesting.  The  volume  is  superbly  illustrated, 
the  several  plates  in  colour  being  of  high  quality,  and 
the  numerous  half-tone  blocks  well  executed  and 
printed.  Altogether  the  handsome  volume  reflects 
great  credit  on  both  author  and  publisher,  and  may 
be  recommended  as  one  of  the  best  mounted  and 
most  authoritative  works  yet  produced  on  its  subject. 
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Fuddling  Cups  and  Puzzle  Jugs,  with  some  Notes  on 
Wincanton  Delft  By  A.  E.  Reveirs=HopKins 


••i.'io,  net  iliL\-  to  Vauglian,  and  fetch  me  a 
stoiip  ot'  liquor."  'I'luis  the  first  grave-digger  to  his 
addle-pated  fellow-delvrr.  And  doui)tless,  if  the  ale 
was  good,  or  at  least  to  their  liking,  after  finishing  off 
Ophelia's  pit  o'  clay  they  shouldered  mattocks  and 
rounded  off  the  day's  labour  with  another  stou])  of 
the  nut-brown  at  the  village  alehouse. 

The  fuddling  cup,  the  tyg  and  the  posset-pot  take 
us  back  nearly  to  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  when  it  was 
not  counted  a  sin  for  a  man  to  take  his  ease  in  his 
inn.  Humour  which  smacks  of  the  soil  dies  hard, 
and  in  the  days  of — and  in  spite  of — Oliver  and  his 
roundheads  the  sons  of  the  soil  took  their  ease  and 
cracked  their  time-honoured  jokes  in  tavern  ingle- 
nooks,  much  as  they  did  both  before  and  afterwards 
under  the  misrule  of  the 
merry  Stuarts. 

Of  course,  a  fuddling 
cup  is  a  terribly  vicious 
thing  when  we  examine 
it  in  the  fierce  light  of 
present-day  morals  ;  and 
so  also  is  a  puzzle  jug, 
and,  for  that  matter,  we 
must  look  askance  at 
any  other  form  of  t-rock 
if  it  hold  aught  stronger 
than  milk  or  tea. 

Autres  temps,  aiitres 
ma'ii>-s,  and  we  can 
imagine  "goodman  del- 
ver,"  after  a  sly  wink  at 
host  Yaughan,  handing 
brother  Clodpole  the 
fuddling  cup  to  empty 
at  a  single  draught. 

For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  wot  not  of 
such  base  things,  it  is  as 
well  to  explain  that  the 
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fuddling  cup  is  a  composite  artick-,  inasmuch  as  it 
consists  of  a  series  of  cups— any  number  from  three 
to  si.K — ioined  together  usually  by  the  interlacing  of 
the  handles  and  communicating  internally  by  means 
of  small  holes.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  drain  one  compartment  without  emptying 
the  others  ;  and  it  requires  considerable  steadiness  of 
hand  and  brain  to  successfully  accomplish  the  feat, 
as,  to  avoid  spilling  the  precious  liquor,  the  banded 
cups  must  be  held  in  horizontal  position. 

We  would  not  suggest  that  any  present-day  landlord 

would  imperil  his  licence  by  allowing  you  or  me  to 

attempt  such  a  feat  in  his  tap,  for  a  six-fold  fuddling  cup 

may  well  hold  from  three  half-pints  to  a  quart  of  liquor. 

There   is  a  fuddling  cup  at  the  British  Museum 

inscribed,  "  My  frend  is 
he  that  love  me  will,  but 
ho  he  is  I  cannot  tall, 
1790."  On  another  the 
legend  runs,  "The  gift 
is  small  but  good  will  is 
all,  fill  me  ful  of  Sidar 
Drink,"  concerning 
which  Mr.  Hobson,  the 
compiler  of  the  Museum 
pottery  handbook, 
naively  remarks  that  "  it 
decides  the  question 
whether  these  formid- 
able vessels  were  really 
intended  for  drinking 
or  were  merely  flower- 
vases."  Perish  the  doubt  1 
The  cup  inscribed 
with  the  significant  word 
"sidar"  brings  me  to 
the  point  of  my  story. 
It  has  generally  been 
conceded  that  the 
!:;raffia/<i  crocks   of  this 
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class  reflecting  the  tavern  humours  of  bygone  days  stretches  away  to  (llastonbury  Beacon.  Here  hngers 
were  made  in  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  and  even  the  old-fashioned  roadside  inn  where  you  may  sit 
C.lamoroanshire  ;    but   little   account   has   apparently         (juietlv  out  nf  the  motor  dust  under  the  oak  beams  of 
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been  taken  in   our  Metropolitan   museums  that  the 
cider  country  of  the  West  contributed  its  quota. 

At  Taunton  (where  the  girls  were  said  to  be  poor, 
proud  and  pretty)  the  County  Museum  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  s^r-nffia/o  wares,  bearing  inscribed  dates 
from  i6So  to  1737,  comprising  platters,  tygs,  puzzle 
jugs  and  fuddling  cups  (locally  known  as  "  jolly 
boys"),  made  at  the  old  potteries  at  Crock  Street, 
an  outlying  hamkt  of  Ilminster.     The  name  Crock 
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the  low  ceiling  and  drink  a  blue  mug  of  real  cider 
( "  a  bit  hard,"  the  landlord  may  apologetically  suggest), 
or  Somerset  ale  "  drawn  from  the  wood,"  and  eat  a 
crust  of  bread  (somewhat  better  than  "Standard") 
and  a  wedge  of  Somerset  cheese  which  will  be  almost 
as  big  as  the  crust.  It  is  all  very  decorous  to-day, 
but  one  can  see  it  is  the  ancient  home  of  the  Crock 
Street  fuddling  cup  and  its  younger  and  more  m- 
genious  brother,  the  puzzle  jug. 


'Ik 
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Street  is  self-evident,  and  pottery  has  been  made 
thereabouts  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  occupation, 
and  useful  pots  are  made  there  to-day. 

Oock  Street  lies  in  an  old-fashioned  bit  of  country 
on   the    edge   of  the   great   Somerset    marsh    whicii 
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The  mechanism  of  the  puzzle  jug,  whether  it  be 
fashioned  in  Bristol  delft,  Staffordshire,  or  Crock 
Street  pottery,  is  fundamentally  the  same,  although 
varying  considerably  in  detail.  The  neck  is  perforated 
with  holes,  being  in  most  cases  merely  an  open-work 
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baud.  It  is  also  provided 
with  several  spouts,  and  in 
fact  so  constructed  that 
it  would  seem  impossible 
to  extract  without  spilling 
the  contents.  I  have  in 
mind  a  blue  and  white 
Bristol  delft  puzzle  jug  at 
the  British  Museum,  bear- 
ing the  legend — 

"Here,  gentlemen,  come  iry 

your  skill, 
I'll  hold  :\  wager  if  you  will. 
That  you   tlou't    driiiU    iliis 

liquor  all 
Without    you    spill    or    k'l 

some  fall." 

It  has  three  spouts 
ri>und  the  rim,  and  by 
stopping  two  of  these  with 
the  fingers  the  liquor  may 
be  extracted  syphon 
fashion  through  the  third 
one,  which  communicates 
by  way  of  the  hollow 
handle  with  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel. 

It  is  not  a  very  far  cry 
from  Crock  Street,  Ilminster,  to  Bristol,  where  the  best 
of  English  delft  was  made  between  1706  and  1797, 
mainly  by  Joseph  Flower,  Richard  Frank  and  Joseph 
Ring.  Somewhere  about  midway,  at  the  little  Somerset- 
shire town  of  Wincanton,  overlooking  the  Blackmoor 
Vale,  another  delft  pottery  flourished  from  1730  to 
1750.  An  imposing  monument  in  Wincanton  church- 
yard marks  the  resting-place  of  Nathaniel  Ireson, 
master  builder,  who  died  in  1769,  aged  eighty-three; 
but  nothing  is  said  thereon  of  the  pottery  he  made  in 
mid-life  up  at  the  hill  farm  above  the  town. 

All  traces  of  Ireson's  kilns  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared, but  local  antiijuaries  still  hunt  for  and  find 
broken  shards  in  the  potter's  field.  These  fragments 
show  the  paste  to  consist  of  rather  finely  levigated 
local  clay  fired  to  a  pleasing  light-red  colour.  The 
finished  pieces  are  covered  with  a  good  tin  enamel 
with  the  red  body  in  places  showing  through,  and  the 
good  folk  of  Wincanton  profess  to  know  "  our  ware  " 
by  the  salmon  pink  blush.  Doubtless  the  wish  is 
father  to  the  thought,  and  many  a  true   Bristol  plate 
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(11, n  EARLY  DEVON  (?) 
POTTERY  PUZZLE  JUG,  DATED  JUNE 

Tlw  body  is  a  hard  vitreous  deep  jeddish  bro^vn  siebsiaiuf,  zi'ith  a  yclloav 
over-blazed  surface,  iticisedivith  ornaineiitatior.  and  motto,  ^^  Pray  drink ^ 
your  Jill,  but  do  not  spill,  for  I  shall  take  it  very  ill.  June  ye  lb,  ijSy." 
Found  a!  the  bottom  oj  a  well  ivhen  cleaning  it  out  at  Skcljord,  in  Devon. 


fmiiul  in  the  I'.lackmoor 
\'ale  cottages  passes 
musler  as  Wincanton  if  it 
blush  but  ever  so  little. 
I  ha\'e  before  me  one  of 
Richard  Frank's  plates 
with  a  sketch  in  light 
cobalt  of  houses,  trees, 
river,  boat,  and  a  quaint 
little  man  fishing  from  a 
bridge.  Round  the  flange 
is  the  well-known  hiaiico 
sopra  bianco  border  of 
|iineapples  and  flowers. 
Well  it  may  blush  to  have 
been  dubbed  Wincanton. 
I  fear  me  Samuel  Ireson, 
master  builder  and  delfter, 
never  turned  out  anything 
so  well.  He  worked  but 
thirty  miles  from  Bristol 
City,  but  liis  ware  is 
different  with  scarcely  a 
distinction. 

After  all,  English  delft 
at  best  is  but  a  make- 
believe.  The  Dutchman 
covered  his  clumsy  pottery  with  a  thick  coating  of 
enamel,  and  thought — or  at  least  boasted — that  he 
had  successfully  copied  the  Chinaman  ;  and  then  the 
English  potter  copied  the  Dutchman,  and  sometimes 
went  one  better.  It  is  so  so,  and  "so  so  is  good, 
very  good  "  :  but  give  me  for  choice  a  Staffordshire 
"tyg"  or  a  Crock  Street  "jolly  boy"  to  hold  my 
drink,  and  for  a  platter  one  like  that  in  Taunton 
Museum,  decorated  in  slip  to  commemorate  the 
birth  of  local  Siamese  twins.  This  old  plate  is  a 
human— almost  inhuman — document,  and  smacks  of 
the  soil.  Such  etched  designs  are  survivals  of  the 
arts  of  primitive  man,  and  reflect  the  scratchings  we 
find  on  elk  horns  under  the  stalagmites  of  Kent's 
Cavern  away  down  at  Torquay. 

Crock  Street  ware  is  of  good  red  mother-earth 
covered  with  slip  of  yellowish  brown,  and  baked  till 
the  glaze  flashes  back  every  tint  of  the  autumn  woods, 
"yellow  and  black  and  pale  and  hectic  red.''  With 
such  before  me  on  the  oak  boards,  I  would  take 
"  mine  ease  in  mine  inn." 
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[  The  Editor  invih's  the  assistance  of  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  who  may  he  aide  to  impart  the 

ii formation  required  by   Correspondents.^ 


Unidentified  Miniature  No.  159  (Dec,  1914). 

I  )ear  Sir, — I  have  seen  an  enquiry  in  the  December 
number  of  The  Connoisseur  about  an  unidentified 
miniature  signed  "  P.  Ciyd  "  which  interests  me  very 
much.  I  wonder  whether  your  correspondent  would 
be  disposed  to  let  me  see  this  miniature. 

I  observe  she  speaks  of  its  being  painted  on  ivory. 
Is  she  sure  of  this  ?  I  ask  because  ivory  was  not 
used  for  miniatures  at  that  date.  Again,  is  she  quite 
clear  about  the  signature  ?  I  speak  from  some  ac- 
quaintance with  these  painters,  and  I  do  not  know 
the  name.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  one  or  two 
painters  of  the  period  with  similar  initials  to  whom  it 
might  be  attributed. 

1  shall  be  glad  to  hear  further  from  your  corre- 
spondent on  the  subject  if  she  is  kindly  disposed  to 
communicate  with  me. 

Vours  faithfully,  J.  J.  Foster. 

P.S. — You  will  see  in  the  December  Connoisseur 
a  note  from  me  about  a  portrait  of  the  Old  Pretender. 

Unidentified  Portrait  No.  131  (July,  1914). 

De.\r  Sir, — This  picture  seems  to  be  a  very  fine 
and  ancient  copy  of  Raphael's  Fornarini,  his  favourite 
model.  The  name  of  the  great  painter  is  traced  on 
the  bracelet  of  the  left  arm.     The  model  is  in  Rome. 

A.  MiLORADOWITCH 

(Government  of  Tchernigoff). 


Unidentified  Painting  No.  160  (Dec,  1914). 

Dear  Sir, — The  unidentified  painting  No.  160  is 
a  free  copy  oi  Raphael's  MadoiDia  delta  .Sexxioln  in 
the  Pitti  Gallery  at  l''lorence.  The  original  being  a 
tondo,  the  tree,  etc.,  of  which  Mr.  Hawthorn  speaks 
have  obviously  been  added  to  fill  up  the  square  of 
the  canvas.  St.  John  is  absent  in  the  copy,  which 
was  probably  executed  from  a  print  or  engraving, 
the  colouring  being  entirely  different  to  that  of  the 
original.  As  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  photo- 
graph, the  copy  might  be,  speaking  very  roughly, 
about  a   hundred  years  old. 

Faithfully  yours,  A.  M.  Campbell. 

Unidentified  Painting  No.  164  (Jan.,  1915). 

Dear  Sir, — The  painting  about  which  your  corre- 
spondent makes  enquiry  is  a  copy  from  the  original 
by  John  Opie,  R.A.,  representing  The  Assassination 
of  David  Rizzio,  which  is  now  in  the  Art  Gallery  of 
the  Ciuildhall,  London,  where  it  may  be  seen  to-day. 
The  original  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1787,  and  won  the  artist  his  election  as 
an  Associate.  The  copy  under  consideration  may 
possibly  be  by  some  student  at  the  Royal  Academy 
who  worked  at  a  fairly  contemporary  date.  The 
original  picture  is  referred  to  at  length  in  Redgrave's 
Century  (f  J\i/nters  (London,  1866). 

Yours  faithfully,  Fred  Roe. 
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RowLAN'usoN  must  be  remembereil  not  only  as 
;i  caricaturist,  but  as  one  of  the  most  racy,  facile, 
and  vigorous  chroniclers  of  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
century  life.  It  is  in  the  latter  guise 
that  he  appears  in  his  view  of  Smithfield,  which  shows 
the  great  market  as  it  appeared  about  the  year  1800. 
It  was  then  an  open  space  where  live  cattle  and  sheep 
were  sold,  a  business  which  was  transferred  from 
there  to  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  at  Copen- 
hagen Fields  in  1855.  Since  then  a  large  part  of 
the  open  space  has  been  enclosed  in  the  present 
Smithfield  Meat  Market.  A  cattle  market  is  said  to 
have  existed  there  as  far  back  as  a.d.  1150,  but  the 
place  is  connected  with  far  more  stirring  memories. 
As  an  open  space  situated  just  beyond  the  city  walls 
and  within  a  short  half-mile  of  St.  Paul's,  it  naturally 
became  the  scene  of  London's  recreations  and  many 


important  public  events.  Giltspur  Street,  which  leads 
into  it,  preserves  by  its  name  memories  of  the  time 
when  Smithfield  was  the  scene  of  many  famous 
tournaments,  some  of  which  are  chronicled  in  the 
pages  of  Froissart.  In  1381  Wat  Tyler  encountered 
Richard  II.  there,  and  was  stabbed  to  death  by 
Walworth,  the  mayor.  A  nobler  victim  who  met  his 
death  at  Smithfield  was  Sir  William  Wallace,  executed 
there  in  1301  ;  while  in  (^)ueen  Mary's  time  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  numerous  Reformers.  A 
less  tragic  memory  is  its  connection  with  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Fair,  held  there  until  1853.  In  Rowlandson's 
day  its  surroundings  had  lost  much  of  their  ancient 
character,  and  though  more  quaint  and  picturesque 
than  those  which  now  environ  what  is  left  of  the  open 
space,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  present  many 
features  of  architectural  interest. 

Another  of  Rowlandson's  \iews  shows  the  interior 
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cif  the  Mint,  one  of  the  wonder- places  of  London 
ahnost  from  the  earliest  times.  It  was  moved  to  its 
liresent  site  on  Tower  Hill  in  1810,  the  coinage  previous 
to  that  date  havin^  been  made  within  the  Tower.    The 


historic  stream  was  conveyed  underground  by  means 
of  a  sewer.  The  Fleet,  like  the  Tothill  ditch,  has 
yielded  up  many  mediaeval  relics,  which  are  now 
mostlv  to  be  found  in  the  London  Museum,  but  .such 


TUK     MINT 


l;V     ROWLANDSO.N     AND     I'UCIN 


picture  Rowlandson  gives  us  shows  that  the  minting 
arrangements,  if  an  improvement  on  those  devised 
bv  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  were  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  still  very  primitive.  The  engraving 
from  which  the  plate  is  taken  is  one  of  the  well-known 
series  executed  by  Rowlandson  in  conjunction  with 
Augustus  Pugin,  in  which  the  latter  drew  the  archi- 
tectural parts  of  the  subject  and  the  former  put 
in  the  figures.  The  combination  had  a  somewhat 
chastening  effect  on  Rowlandson's  style,  his  figures 
being  wholly  often  divested  of  that  element  of  cari- 
cature which  strays  frequently  even  into  his  works 
intended  wholly  to  be  serious. 

If  a  zealous  psychologist  were  to  permit  his  sub- 
conscious self  to  wander  freely  over  old  sites  and 
scenes  near  Holborn  Viaduct,  he 
would  be  more  than  usually  con- 
founded by  the  magnitude  of  the  vicissitudes  which 
destiny  has  accomplished  upon  ever-changing  London. 
The  Viaduct  itself  is  the  successor  to  old  Holborn 
Ijridge,    which    spanned    the    Fleet   river    until    that 


Holborn  Bridge 


memories  as  might  have  been  preserved  by  Holborn 
Bridge  are  only  to  be  culled  from  topographical  books. 
So  early  as  1293  a  record  of  the  bridge  occurs  in  a 
Corporation  Letter  Book  (A.  87),  where  the  lease  is 
preserved  of  a  tavern  near  Holborn  Bridge,  which 
building  had  free  access  to  the  "  wardrobe  and 
herbary  there."  Coming  down  to  later  times,  the 
pleasantly  discursive  Stow  (1598)  informs  us  that 
"  Oldborne  or  Hilborne,  breaking  out  about  the 
place  where  now  the  Bars  (now  Staple  Inn)  do  stand, 
and  it  ran  down  the  whole  street  till  Oldborne  Bridge, 
and  into  the  river  of  the  Wells  or  Turnemill  Brook. 
.  .  .  yet  till  this  day  the  said  street  is  here  called 
High  Oldborne  Hill.  .  .  ."  After  the  Great  Fire 
of  1666  had  wrought  its  havoc  on  the  city,  we  find,  in 
the  act  for  the  rebuilding  of  London  (1670),  that  "the 
passage  to  Holborn  Bridge  is  too  strait  and  narrow, 
.  .  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  be  enlarged  : 
that  it  may  be  lawful  for  the  Mayor  ...  to  make 
it  run  in  a  level  line  from  a  certain  timber-house 
on  the  north  side  thereof,  named  the  Cock,  to  the 
Swan  Inn  on  the  said  north  side  of  Holborn  Hill.'' 
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Wliat  were  probably  the  last  remains  of  this  bridge 
were  seeii  by  Sir  \\"illiam  Tite  liuring  the  opening 
of  a  sewer  in  March,  1840.  The  span  ol"  the  anli 
was    about    20    ft.    ,  The    respectable    linns    which 


/>'<;,!,'///(,',■;'■''!  bul  ihc  most  probable  is  ihnl  wiiicli  pniiils 
out  that  the  Fleet  was  sometimes  known  in  iliis  localitx 
as  the  river  Kagnigge.  The  Wells  first  became  famous 
in  1760,  and  it  is  from  this  date  thai  tlic  fashionable 


HOLEORN     HKIUGE,     FROM     KING     STRKET 

inhabit  Holborn  nowadays  will  probably  be  disagree- 
ably surprised  by  the  following  quotation  from  the 
Tinu-s,  August  22nd,  183S:  "The  rear  of  the  houses  on 
Holborn  Bridge  has  for  many  years  been  a  receptacle 
for  characters  of  the  most  daring  and  desperate 
condition.  It  was  here  in  a  brick  tenement,  now 
called  .  .  .  '  Cromwell's  House,'  that  murderous 
consultations  were  held,  by  the  result  of  one  of  which 
the  assassination  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Steel  was 
accomplished." 

The  history  of  Bagnigge  Wells  presents  in  itself 

the  somewhat  pitiful  instance  of  a  health  resort  which, 

after  a  brilliant  career  of  fashion, 
Bagnigge  Wells        ^^^^   ^^j^^^^    ^^^^,^^    ^j^^    ^^^^^^^    ^f 

mediocrity,  a  fate  chiefly  engendered  by  the  average 
Englishman's  love  of  going  to  foreign  watering-places 
instead  of  supporting  the  products  of  his  own  country. 
The  earliest  item  of  interest  attaching  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood lies  in  the  occupation  of  Bagnigge  House 
by  Nell  Gwynne,  the  last  evidences  of  which  building 
disappeared  somewhere  about  1847.  Various  explana- 
tions have  been  offered  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name 


,   s^^THFIELD,    1S29 

history  of  the  spa  commences.  In  July,  1775  (about 
the  time  of  the  engraving  which  we  reproduce  showing 
the  "macaroni"  cult  in  full  force),  the  following  an- 
nouncement appeared  in  the  J'/i/i/ic  Advertiser :  "The 
Royal  Bagnigge  Wells,  between  the  Foundling  Hospital 
and  Islington. — Mr.  Davis,  the  proprietor,  takes  this 
method  to  inform  the  publick  that  both  the  chalybeate 
and  purging  waters  are  in  the  greatest  perfection  as 
ever  known,  and  may  be  drank  at  3d.  each  person,  or 
delivered  at  the  pump  room  at  8d.  per  gallon.  They 
are  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians  for 
various  disorders,  as  specified  in  the  handbills,"  etc. 

After  the  year  1813  the  high  connection  of  the 
Wells  gradually  fell  away.  Near  Bagnigge  House 
stood  an  inn  known  as  "The  Pindar  and  Wakefielde," 
a  house  of  call  much  in  request  by  travellers  from  the 
northern  counties.  The  seamy  side  of  life,  however, 
haunted  the  pump-room  butterflies,  for  a  common 
tavern  raised  the  sinister  sign  of  "The  Fo.x  at  Bay," 
not  far  from  the  spa,  and  here  certain  gentlemen 
of  the  road  and  their  more  vulgar  parasites  were 
wont  to  troll  the  bowl  out  of  business  hours  during 
the  eitrhteenth  centurv. 
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The    death    of    M.    Felix    Bracquemond,    which 
occurred    recently    at    Sevres,    is    recalled    by    the 
Nottingham  Guardian.      The  loss 
Death  ot  of  this  well-known  and  capable 

M.  Felix  ■,,   .      r  ,     ■  1 

■o  J        engraver  will  be  lelt  in  art  circles, 

nracquemond  ° 

who  are  thus  deprived  of  an 
important  link  with  Meissonier.  "  Born  in  Paris  as 
long  ago  as  1833,  Joseph  Auguste  Felix  Bracque- 
mond at  the  age  of  fifteen   entered  the  studio  of  a 


lithographer.  When  he  was  nineteen  he  sent  to  the 
Salon  a  portrait  in  oils  of  his  grandmother,  which 
at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  Theophile  Gautier, 
with  whom  he  then  established  a  lifelong  friendship. 
Though  for  some  years  Braccjuemond  continued  to 
use  the  brush,  it  is  on  his  skill  as  an  engraver  that 
his  fame  will  rest.  His  numerous  admirable  and 
faithful  etchings  include  those  after  the  pictures  by 
Holbein,   Rubens,  Corot,  Millet,  Delacroix,  Gustave 


LOUIS    XV.     WRITING    T.\BI.E 
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Moreaii,  ;ind  ni;iny  oilicrs.  In  the  New  \'()rk  Public 
Library  is  a  reprcsemativc  collection  of  his  works, 
original  and  ru])ro(luctive,  aggregating  sonic  cii;ht 
hundred  examples. 

'"In  tiiis  country,at  any  rate,  jierhaps  Bracqueincnul's 


that  an  oUl  soldier  went  daily  to  Mcissonie-r's  studio 
to  simulate  passion  in  order  that  the  painter  niigiit 
mark  the  clTcct  c.f  the  \ciiis  of  his  neck.  Accord- 
ing; to  this  legend,  the  oUl  soldier  died  soon  after- 
wards as  the  result." 


CHARLES     II.     M,\UI1UETKHIE     CHEST     OF     DRAWERS 


name  is  chiefly  associated  with  his  etching  after 
Meissonier's  La  Jiixe.  This  little  picture  was  first 
seen  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1855,  when 
it  was  greatly  admired  by  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
Prince  Consort,  then  on  their  visit  to  the  French 
capital  during  the  Crimean  war.  Thereupon  Napo- 
leon III.  acquired  the  picture  for  about  ;^~i,ooo, 
for  presentation  to  his  royal  guests.  In  1883  Queen 
Victoria  sent  it  to  M.  Georges  Petit  in  order  to  be 
reproduced  in  black  and  white.  Felix  Bracquemond 
obtained  the  commission,  and,  after  three  years'  work, 
received  for  his  labours  some  2,500  guineas.  The 
plate  passed  through  no  fewer  than  ten  '  states  ' 
before  the  artist  was  satisfied,  and  a  series  of 
impressions  of  these  fetched  ^160  under  the  hammer 
in    1908. 

'•  So  highly  is  La  Jiixe  prized  that  a  wealthy 
American  is  .said  to  have  offered  ;^ioo,ooo  for  it. 
We    may  dismiss  as  fiction  the   once    current    story 


Some  Fine 
Specimens 
of  Antique 
Furniture 


The  study  of  antique  furniture,  in  all  its  complex 
branches,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  pursuits  which 
can  be  taken  up  by  a  connoisseur. 
In  common  with  many  of  the  more 
arduous  sciences,  this  form  of  the 
collecting  cult  has  been  adopted  to 
a  degree  which  may  almost  be 
described  as  excessive,  and  to  warrant  the  assumption 
among  "those  who  know  not,"  that  the  supply  of 
genuine  antiquities  is  fast  becoming  exhausted  by  the 
enormous  depredations  which  have  been  inflicted 
upon  it.  That  this  statement  is  scientifically  correct 
may  be  conceded,  but  there  are  still  sufficient  pieces 
of  interest  yet  unacquired  to  reassure  the  budding 
collector  that  he  is  not  searching  vainly.  The  examples 
which  we  present  to  our  readers  in  the  present  issue 
would  all  prove  excellent  baits  for  tho.se  bent  on 
obtaining  specimens  of  furniture  in  the  later  styles. 
It  is  a  cmious  fact  that  whereas  the  desia;n  of  a 
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chair  or  table  has  often  been  made  with  the  view  of 
accommodating  eccentricities  of  fashionable  attire,  so 
also  does  it  reflect  the  temperament  of  the  period  to 
\\  hich  it  belongs.  Gothic  grandeur  and  angularity 
gave  place  to  the  Renaissance,  which  marked  the  great 
increase  of  admiration  for  things  classical,  but  tinged 
with  British  sturdiness  ;  the  severity  of  Puritanism, 
and  the  increasing  lightness  of  form  and  outline  which 
began  to  prevail  from  the  boisterous  days  of  the 
Merry  Monarch  onwards.  French  furniture  was 
always  more  flamboyant  than  the  linglish.  The 
excellent  specimen  of  a  fine  writing  table  with  carved 
top  and  legs,  which  we  figure,  is  of  fine  quality  and 
floral  design  in  various  coloured  woods.  The  top  is 
covered  with  leather,  size  4  ft.  9  in.  by  2  ft.  3  in.,  and 
the  heavy  mountings  are  of  chased  ormolu.  The  very 
.shape  and  appearance  of  this  table  bring  before  us  the 
finicking  and  stilted  manners  which  prevailed  during 
the  period  of  Louis  X\'.,  from  which  it  dates. 

At  the  present  time  a  considerable  amount  of 
interest  is  being  displayed  in  specimens  of  old  English 
niarqueterie,  a  type  which  is  often  confused  with  the 
Dutch  productions.     Those  of  England  are,  however, 


of  far  greater  interest  to  collectors,  the  result  being 
that  many  Dutch  pieces  are  labelled  as  being  of 
genuine  home  manufacture.  The  walnut  chest  of 
drawers  shown  in  the  illustration  is  an  interesting  ex- 
ample. The  front  and  ends  are  inlaid  with  panels  of 
English  niarqueterie,  whilst  the  top,  which  measures 
3  ft.  by  2  ft.,  has  also  fine  spandrils  executed  in  the 
same  manner. 

A  very  prevalent  feature  in  small  tables  and  desks 
during  the  period  of  Charles  11.  was  the  serpentining 
stretchers  which  connected  each  leg  through  the  centre 
point.  As  will  be  noted  by  the  student  of  styles,  the 
increasing  Hghtness  of  manufacture  and  more  delicate 
joinery  rendered  the  supports  very  liable  to  fracture, 
so  that  a  connecting  bar  became  practically  a  necessity 
if  the  table  was  going  to  last  any  time  at  all.  These 
points  will  be  noted  in  our  illustration  of  a  walnut 
marqueterie  writing  bureau  on  square  moulded  legs 
and  cross-framing.  The  interior  of  this  piece  contains 
eight  small  drawers  with  marqueterie  fronts  to  match 
the  general  work.  l\w  interesting  comparison  with 
the  above  is  noticeable  in  the  satinwood  work  table, 
with  elegant  shaped  legs  and  one  drawer.  The  work- 
bag  is  unfortunately  missing.  This  delicate  piece 
belongs  to  the  Hepplewhite  period,  and  measures 
25  in.  by  20  in. 

There  are  those  to  whom  a  sidelioard  is  as  a  sign 
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of  servitude.      "Such  things,"  they  say,  "sliould   he  now   undL-r  ronsiilenilidn,  probably   witnessed   many 

relegated  to  the  kitchen."    This  is  a  statement  which,         a  polite   orgy  in  the  days  of  the  bucks  and  beau.x. 
happily,  is  now  practically  out  of  date,  for  tiierc  arc  'I'lir  material  is  mahogany,  the  fittings  consist  cjf  four 


HEIT'LEWUITE     MAHOGANY     SnJEBOARD 


many  people  who  revel  in  the  possession  of  an  old 
dresser  lined  with  shining  pewter,  or  a  later  specimen 
with  its  complement  of  Shefifield  plate.  The  fine 
semi-circular  sideboard  of  the  Hepplewhite    period, 


drawers  and  two  cupboards,  a  brass  rail  with  sconces 
at  back,  and  the  size  is  5  ft. 

[The   pieces   illustrated  are  in   the   possession   of 
Mr.   Roger  Ford,   of  Bristol.] 
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HE    VIRGIN    WITH    DONORS 
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rom  ''Great  Pictures  by  Great  Painters"  (Cassel!  &  Co.) 


"  A  Century  of  Loan 
Algernon  Graves,  F.S 
(Algernon  Graves. 

Thf.  largest, 
as  well   as  pos- 
sibly the  most 
V  a  1  u  a  b  1  e, 
])ortion  of  the 
fourth  volume  of 
Mr.  .Algernon 
Ciraves's  Gv/- 
tiirv  of  Loan 
E -\/i  i bilious, 
I S  r  3-  igj  2,    is 
comprised  in  the 
.•\ddenda,  which 
gives  particulars 
of    pictures 
omitted  from 
the  body  of  the 
work.      It  con- 
tains 464  pages, 
or,   roughly 
speaking,  a  fifth 
o  f  t  h  e   entire 
book,     .^t    first 
sight  an   a  ri- 
de nda  of  such 
colossal  propor- 
tions appears  to 
denote  careless- 
ness on  the  part 
of  the  compiler, 
yet,  paradoxical 
as  the  statement 
may  appear,  the 
size  of  the  ad- 
denda is  the 
most  conclusive 
proof  ofthe  great 
value   of   Mr. 
Oraves's    work. 
In   a    book   of 
this  magnitude  it 
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is  impossible  to  avoid  making  a  few  slips,  but  the  pains- 
taking accuracy  of  Mr.  (.".raves's  compilation  has  reduced 
them  to  the  smallest  projjortions,  and  probably  a  half- 
page  would  have 
amply  sufficed 
to    rectify  them 
all.     The  other 
four  hundred 
and   si.xty   and 
odd  pages  were 
not  w  a  n  t  e  d, 
I  h  e  n,  f  o  r  this 
purpose,  but  to 
record  the  con- 
tents of  loan 
catalogues  to 
which     the 
author's  atten- 
tion was  called 
during  the  pub- 
lication of  the 
earlier  volumes. 
The  significance 
of  this  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Mr. 
(1  raves's   own 
collection  of  re- 
trospective cata- 
logues is   prob- 
ably unrivalled  ; 
and  that,  before 
he    commenced 
his   book,    he 
had   not    only 
exhausted    their 
contents,  but. 
had  obtained 
access  to  cata- 
logues not  in  his 
collection,    con- 
tained in  various 
public   and   pri- 
vate libraries. 

FROM    AX    ENI-.KAVINi;    BY    J.    DE    RAM 
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hiul  exhausted  all  sources  ol  infoimation,  yet  the  sciiiicl 
showed  that  many  important  loan  exhibitions  had  been 
held  in  London  and  the  provinces  which  were  generally 
forgotten,  and  the  catalogues  of  which  had  so  largely 
disappeared  that  they  were  not  to  be  found  in  London 
public  libraries.  It  is  almost  wholly  from  scarce  rccoiiis 
like  these  that  Mr.  Graves  has  compiled  his  addenda, 
and  its  addition  to  his  book  results  in  the  Ci/i/iiry  of 
Loan  Exhibitions  being  a  more  complete  record  of  the 
retrospective  work  in  the  country  than  could  be  compiled 
from  any  individual  collection  of  catalogues,  whether  in 
public  or  private  hands. 

To  show  the  importance  of  some  of  these  almost  for- 
gotten exhibitions,  one  may  take  the  tun  records  of 
works  by  David  Cox.  In  Mr.  Graxes's  first  volume  he 
gave  a  list  of  no  examples  by  this  artist  collated  from 
the  catalogues  of  twenty-three  exhibitions  held  at  London, 
Leeds,  Wrexham,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  .Manchester,  and 
Berlin.  The  addenda  contains  a  supplementary  record 
of  no  less  than  431  items,  the  majority  of  which  were 
shown  in  an  exhibition  at  the  Liverpool  Art  Club  in  1875. 
The  inclusion  of  these  practically  trebles  the  value  of 
Mr.  Graves's  books  as  regards  the  works  of  this  particular 
painter.  Other  artists  whose  records  have  been  increased 
by  substantial  additions  include  Blake,  180  examples; 
Constable,  40;  J.  S.  Cotman,  55;  Copley  Fielding,  40; 
Gainsborough,  100  ;  Hogarth,  So  ;  Holbein,  25  ;  Hopp- 
ner,  60;  Josef  Israels,  85  ;  Cleorge  Jameson,  50;  Kneller, 
50;  Lawrence,  60:  Lely,  50;  Millais,  40;  Morland,  50; 
Patrick  Nasmith,  40  ;  Raeburn,  60 ;  Rembrandt,  45  ; 
Reynolds,  70:  Romney,  25;  Turner,  50;  and  \'an 
Dyck,  35.  E\en  now  it  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Graves 
has  included  every  catalogue  of  interest,  though  the 
exceptions  are  neither  numerous  nor  important.  One  of 
them,  which  occurs  to  the  writer,  is  of  a  loan  exhibition 
of  pictures  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  belonging 
to  Lord  Francis  Pelham-Clinton  Hope,  which  were  on 
view  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  in  1891.  Still, 
this  was  a  comparati\ely  small  display,  and  Mr.  Graves 
might  reasonably  complain  that  if  he  extended  the  scope 
of  his  work  too  widely,  its  utility  would  be  impaired  by 
the  inclusion  of  a  vast  number  of  entries  of  minor 
importance. 

The  great  criterion  of  a  book  of  this  character  is 
the  accuracy  of  its  records.  One  has  learnt  from  bitter 
experience  that  works  in  which  a  prodigious  number  of 
items  have  to  be  set  down  are  generally  far  from  immacu- 
late. Mr.  Graves,  however,  passes  this  test  with  flying 
colours.  .\  laborious  comparison  of  over  2,000  items 
with  the  original  catalogues  from  which  they  were  extracted 
reveals  him  guilty  of  but  a  single  omission.  This  is  of 
the  Portrait  of  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rii/icns^  by  \'an  D)'ck,  No. 
103  at  the  New  Gallery  Exhibition,  1899-1900.  To  have 
attained  such  a  wonderful  degree  of  accuracy  must  have 
demanded  most  careful  compilation,  and  one  can  accord 
Mr.  Graves  the  most  lively  gratitude  for  carrying  out  his 
huge  task  in  so  conscientious  and  painstaking  a  manner. 

His  book,  indeed,  belongs  to  that  class  of  work  which 
proves  its  utility  so  immediately  that,  no  sooner  is  it 
completed,  we  wonder  how  we  managed  previously  to  do 


without  it.  I'he  four  volumes  already  issued  form  a  key 
tn  ihc  jj.i-^t  and  present  contents  of  all  the  im]iiirlant 
private  collections  in  the  I'nited  Kingdom,  yet  it  may  be 
i|uestioned  if  the  fifth  and  concluding  volume  will  not 
prove  the  most  useful  of  the  series.  It  will  include  an 
index  of  all  portraits  exhibited  and  another  of  all  the 
owners  of  the  works  lent.  The  latter  will  form  an  aiiniir- 
able  guide  to  the  components  of  the  different  collections, 
while  the  former  will  form  a  very  complete  list  of  all  the 
portraits  of  any  importance  in  the  country,  whether  en- 
graved or  unengraved.  How  great  a  matter  this  is  can 
be  seen  by  referring  to  some  of  the  records  of  individual 
portrait  painters.  Thus,  in  the  fourth  volume  there  are 
accorded  to  Zoffany  alone  thirty  entries  referring  to  por- 
traits of  Garrick,  yet  Zoflany  wasonly  one  of  many  painters 
to  whom  the  great  actor  gave  sittings.  These  numbers 
are  greatly  surpassed  in  the  instance  of  Van  Dyck  and 
Charles  I.,  and  nearly  equalled  in  that  of  Velasquez  and 
Philip  1\'.,  or  that  of  the  same  artist  and  Don  Balthazar 
Carlos.  The  difficulties  of  discriminating  between 
numerous  works  like  these  of  the  same  personage  and  by 
the  same  artist  have  hitherto  been  almost  insuperable. 
Mr.  Graves's  index,  when  completed,  will  render  the  task 
comparatively  light.  H  is  works,  such  as  this,  the  Dictionary 
of  tiic  Royal  Academy,  and  others,  are  invaluable  to  all 
engaged  in  researches  in  the  history  of  liritish  art,  and 
their  utility  deserves  the  fullest  recognition. 

TowARli.s   the   close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  was  still  a  fashionable  resort, 
John  Raphael  Smith  conducted  his 
"A  Catalogue  various  businesses  at  Xo.  31  in  that 

of  Prints  thoroughfare.      Smith  was  a  man  of 

published  by  many    parts.      We   remember  him 

now  as  a  great  engraver,  a  pleasing 
genre  painter,  and  a  capable  por- 
traitist. His  contemporaries  also 
knew  him  as  a  print  publisher  and 
dealer  in  a  large  way  of  business. 
How  large  it  was  has  just  been 
(Limited  to  500  revealed   by  an  interesting  find  of 

copies  at  Jii  IS.)  -^''■-  Ernest  Leggatt.  This  is  of  a 
hitherto  unknown  catalogue,  issued 
by  J.  R.  Smith  from  his  Covent  Ciarden  address,  and 
giving  particulars  of  three  hundred  and  two  plates  pub- 
lished by  him.  The  title,  the  names  of  the  painter  and 
the  engraver,  the  style  of  the  engraving,  and  the  size  and 
the  price  of  issue  of  each  plate,  are  set  forth  in  full.  The 
catalogue  covers  a  period  from  1781  to  1798,  and  the 
various  items  it  enumerates  are  arranged  in  their  chrono- 
logical order  of  publication.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
over-estimate  the  interest  of  this  catalogue  to  collectors, 
and  Mr.  Leggatt,  in  publishing  a  reprint  of  it  in  aid  of 
the  Belgian  Relief  Fund,  has  provided  a  most  attractive 
magnet  to  draw  guineas  from  their  pockets  to  help  a 
charity  the  need  for  which  grows  most  urgent  every  day. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  catalogue  is 
the  enumeration  of  the  prices  at  which  the  plates  w-ere 
originally  published.  These,  though  equal  to  the  amounts 
asked  for  similar  productions  by  contemporary  engravers. 


J.  R.  Smith" 
Reprinted  and 
published  by 
Ernest  E.  Leggatt 
for  the  benefit 
of  the   Belgian 
Relief  Fund 
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FAirilORNES     EMBLEMATIC     PORTRAIT 
FROM 


MACAULAV  S     "HISTORY     OF 

when   compared  with 


OF    CROMWELL    ALTERED    TO    REPRESENT 
ENGLAND  "     (MACMILLAN 


are,  of  course,  ridiculously  snia 
their  present-day  values.  To  our  modern  ideas  it  appears 
curious  that  ladies'  portraits  were  generally  rated  less 
than  those  of  men,  and  both  at  less  than  genre  subjects 
of  a  corresponding  price.  Thus,  while  the  beautiful  print 
of  the  Goiocf  Family^  after  G.  Romney,  is  catalogued  at 
I  js. ,  and  those  of  Lady  Catherine  Pelhaiii  Clinton^  after 
Reynolds,  and  Sophia  Western  (Mrs.  Hoppner),  after 
Hoppner,  at  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  respectively,  Reynolds's 
Colonel  Tarleton  and  (".ainsborough's  Prince  of  Wales 
are  each  rated  ^^  £\  is.,  and  the  highest  prices  of  all 
are  allotted  to  the  I'aiixhall,  after  Rowlandson,  which  is 
listed  at  ^i  IIS.  6d.  for  plain  impressions,  £2  2s.  6d.  for 
coloured  impressions,  and  £1  3s.  for  proofs. 

It    may   be   gathered   from  the   catalogue  that   Smith 
found  his  publishing  business   pay  better  than  his  work 


WILLIAM      III. 
AND     CO.) 

as  an  engraver,  for  while  the  earlier  entries  are  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  his  own  productions,  the  proportion 
of  these  grow  steadily  less.  William  Ward,  who  was 
Smith's  assistant  for  many  years,  makes  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  catalogue  with  the  stipple  plate  of  Annetc  (sic) 
an,l  Liibin,  after  J.  R.  Smith,  published  in  1784,  and  among 
the  succeeding  entries  the  names  of  over  forty  of  his  plates 
appear.  Other  engravers  represented  include  C.  H. 
Hodges,  P.  Simon,  W.  Nutter,  W.  Blake,  G.  Keating, 
and  H.  Hudson.  The  list  of  the  artists  whose  works  are 
engraved  is  interesting,  because  to  some  e.xtent  it  enables 
one  to  see  at  what  periods  they  were  specially  popular. 
Smith  himself  is  naturally  well  to  the  fore  throughout, 
while  the  names  of  great  portrait  painters  like  Reynolds 
and  Hoppner,  if  not  appearing  so  frequently,  maintain 
their  average  to  the  end  of  the  catalogue.      Other  artists. 


The    Coniiois 
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liowever,  are  very  variably  repiesentcil.  Smith  published 
thirteen  plates  after  H.  Hunbury  in  the  years  17S1  and 
1782,  after  which  the  name  of  the  artist  scarcely  appears. 
There  are  eight  publications  after  Samuel  Shelley  in  1  "S4, 
subsequent  to  which  he  too  is  eliminated  ;  Cosway  has  a 
similar  vogue,  1785  ;  NVheatley  and  Mortimer  in  17S6  and 
17S7  ;  after  which  Morland  predominates.  Between  1787 
and  1791  Smith  published  thirty-three  jilates  from  his 
pictures.  The  artist  retained  his  popularity  for  some 
years  later,  but  his  pictures  got  into  the  hands  of  other 
publishers.  I'robably  Smith  did  not  do  so  well  after 
parting  company  with  the  artist ;  the  French  Revolution 
.ind  the  war  that  followed  robbed  him  of  one  of  the  best 
markets  for  his  prints.  It  was  this  war  which  dro\e 
\'alentine  tlreen  to  bankruptcy,  and  for  a  time  placed  many 
contemporary  engravers  in  hard  straits.  Smith,  better 
off  than  most  of  them,  was  able  to  retire  on  his  savings, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  affluent  ease. 

The  most  important  item  in  The  Tliird  An)uial 
]'ohii)ic  of  ///<•  Walpolc  Socic/y  is  Mr.  Lionel  Cust's 
monograph  on  Marcus  (Iheeraerts 
the  younger,  which  is  prefaced  by  a 
biographical  note  on  the  artist  and 
his  father  by  Mrs.  Poole.  These  two 
contributions  largely  augment  our 
knowledge  concerning  the  career  and 
work  of  a   painter  who,  though  not 


"The  Third 

Annual  Volume 

of  the  Walpole 

Society  " 

Edited  by  A.  J. 

Finberg 

(Issued  only  to  ,  •    ,     , 

c   .         I.       \  of  the  hrst  rank,  occupied  the  most 

subscribers)  ^ 

important  place  in  the  English  art 

of  his  period.  Gheeraerts  the  younger  appears  to  have 
been  brought  over  to  England  by  his  father,  in  1568,  to 
escape  the  Alvan  persecution.  He  was  then  a  child  of 
seven.  Mr.  Cust  suggests  that  the  tradition  "that  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Lucas  D'Here  is  very  probably  correct, 
for  D'Here  and  the  elder  Gheeraerts  were  friends  and 
fellow-exiles,  and  D'Here  did  not  return  to  Ghent  till 
1577,  the  same  year  as  the  elder  Gheeraerts  removed 
to  Antwerp."  It  appears  most  probable  that  the  younger 
Gheeraerts  remained  in  London  with  the  family  of  his 
step-mother,  Susanna  Ue  Critz,  whose  brother  John  sub- 
sequently became  serjeant-painter.  Gheeraerts  renders 
his  connection  with  the  family  still  closer  by  marrying,  in 
1590,  Magdalena  De  Critz,  his  step-mother's  sister.  Mr. 
Cust  tells  us  that  "John  De  Critz,  as  serjeant-painter, 
l>eld  an  official  position  which  required  assistants  and 
pupils,  so  that  the  younger  Gheeraerts  would  have  been 
assured  of  employment  at  a  very  early  age."  In  stating 
this,  the  writer  overlooks  the  fact  that  De  Critz  did  not 
secure  his  orficial  position  until  his  brother-in-law  was 
nearing  middle  age.  (_)ne  is  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Cust's  theory  that  the  two  artists  worked  in  close 
conjunction,  and  that  to  their  joint  efforts  and  those  of 
their  pupils  are  to  be  attributed  the  great  majority  of  the 
Elizabethan  pictures  formerly  set  down  as  productions  01 
Zuccaro  and  his  school.  The  fact  that  Gheeraerts  signed 
a  number  of  his  works,  and  that  there  is  evidence  directly 
connecting  him  with  the  painting  of  others,  has  given 
Mr.  Cust  data  to  identify  the  artist's  style.  Guided  by  this 
knowledge,  he  has  compiled  a  lengthy  catalogue  raisonne 


of  |)icturcs  whicli  may,  with  more  or  less  certainty,  he 
attributed  to  him  or  to  his  colleagues.  Accompanied  as 
this  is  by  numerous  illustrations,  it  forms  a  most  valuable 
groundwork  for  elucidating  the  authorship  of  the  various 
English  portraits  produced  between  1580  and  1620,  which 
have  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  identified. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Herbert  contributes  an  interesting  article 
on  an  English  thirteenth-century  illuminated  psalter  in 
the  r.ritish  Museum  ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Drucc  another  on 
"Animals  in  English  Wood-Carving,"  which  shows  how 
many  of  the  types  introduced  were  borrowed  from 
illuminated  manuscripts;  while  Mr.  E.  \V.  Tristani 
describes  "A  Painted  Room  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury," in  an  old  house  in  Botolph  Lane,  Eastcheap. 
"  Notes  on  Edmund  .\shfield,"  the  Stuart  period  pastel- 
list,  are  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Collins  Baker,  who  is  unfor- 
tunately not  able  to  gtvc  much  additional  information 
concerning  this  little-known  artist.  A  few  words  from 
Mr.  A.  J.  Finberg  serve  to  introduce  a  fine  series  of 
fidl  -  sized  reproductions  from  Turner's  Soulli  Wales 
Sketeh-Booh\  which  are  accompanied  by  the  artist's  notes 
on  his  journey  and  his  drawings.  Mr.  C.  E.  Hughes 
gives  an  intimate  picture  of  the  life  of  Bonington's 
parents  pre\  ious  to  their  removal  from  Nottingham  to 
France.  Additional  information  is  contributed  by  several 
correspondents  concerning  Haunce  Eworth,  supplement- 
ing Mr.  Cust's  article  on  the  artist  in  the  last  \olunic 
issued  by  the  Walpole  Society;  while  the  concluding 
paper  of  the  present  volume  is  devoted  to  a  scheme  for 
the  reproduction  by  photo-lithographic  process  of  George 
\'ertue's  note-books  and  manuscripts,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  on  which  Horace  Walpole  based  his  Anecdotes 
of  I'aintiiig.  While  sympathising  with  the  desire  to 
make  all  the  information  which  X'ertue  collected  ac- 
cessible to  the  general  public,  one  hopes  that  the 
publication  will  take  another  form  than  that  suggested. 
\'ertue's  handwriting  is  small  and  cramped,  while  his 
notes  are  merely  "casual  and  detached"  memoranda. 
To  all  but  enthusiasts  the  task  of  reading  them  and 
collecting  the  information  they  contain  would  be  so 
laborious  that  few  would  complete  it.  A  more  popular 
suggestion  would  be  a  new  edition  of  Walpole's  anecdotes, 
in  which  all  \'ertue'3  information  not  used  in  the  original 
might  be  embodied,  and  Walpole's  own  text  revised. 

Mr.  Rich.\r1)  Nortgn'.s  volume  of  essays  is  chiefly 

concerned  with  the  art  of  sculpture.     Three  essays  are 

devoted  to  Bernini,  a  similar  number 

Bernini  and  to  other  sculptors  and  phases  of  sculp- 
Other  Studies         j^j.g_  ^^^  Qj^[y  ji^g  remaining  two  to 

in  the  History  ,        .  _  ^     c       ■    ..■  .1 

,    .      ...  the  sister  art  of  painting,  represented 

of  Art,"  by  ,       ,-■       ■  f  •,        "    .   a 

„.  ,       ,  ./  bv  Giorgione.      Like  most  American 

Richard  Norton        -.  "  ,.      v,  1 

,TL„         .,,        o  writers  on  art,  Mr.  Norton  is  a  good 

(Macmillan  &  ' 

Co      --IS   net)  essayist.       He  attracts  and    interests 

even  where  he  does  not  convince,  and 
where  he  fails  in  the  latter  respect  it  is  through  no  faulty 
logic,  but  merely  through  the  enunciation  of  views  which, 
though  perfectly  defendable,  may  not  coincide  with  those 
held  by  the  reader.  This  is  shown  most  in  his  "Estimate 
of  Bernini."  Few  critics  will  deny  that  the  sculptor  was  a 
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jjreat  artist,  but  a  difference  of  opinion  may  occur  wlien 
an  appraisement  of  his  greatness  is  attempted.  To  many- 
people  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  his  skill 
in  rendering  textures  were  chiefly  exercised  in  leading 
sculptors  to  abandon  the  wholesome  restraints  imposed 
upon  them  by  classical  tradition,  and  transmitted  to  them 
through  the  work  of  the  earlier  renaissance  artists.  The 
latter,  however,  had  advanced  considerably  beyond  the 
ideals  which  animated  ancient  Greek  art,  and  Bernini 
in  his  sculpture  did  little  more  than  continue  a  move- 
ment already  initiated  in  the  direction  of  realism  and 
the  expression  of  psychology  and  movement.  In  doing 
this  he  appears  to  have  been  gradually  led  away  by  his 
marvellous  technical  dexterity  to  essay  in  stone  expression 
of  momentary  movement  and  the  reproduction  of  minute 
imitatixe  detail  which  was  unsuited  to  the  character  of  his 
material.  It  is  this  transgression  which  renders  so  much 
of  his  later  work  unpleasing.  Mr.  Norton  cites  the  well- 
known  Saint  Theresa  as  one  of  the  artist's  masterpieces, 
stating,  "The  work  is  perfect  in  itself,  and  what  of  this 
kind  can  be  shown  in  sculpture  is  here  expressed  with 
complete  and  ultimate  adequacy."  One  may  agree  with 
the  author  that  the  figure  of  the  saint  is  not  in  bad  taste, 
but  this  does  not  bring  it  within  the  realm  of  good  art. 
The  mass  of  turmoiled  drapery  in  which  she  is  enveloped, 
emphasised  by  the  multitudinous  folds  of  the  angel's 
garments,  destroys  the  homogeneity  of  the  composition. 
The  essentials  of  the  scene  are  lost  amidst  over- accentuated 
details  ;  there  is  nothing  on  which  the  eye  can  rest,  and 
the  mind,  instead  of  being  affected  by  the  solemnity  of 
the  conception,  is  diverted  to  merely  admiring  the  manipu- 
lative skill  of  the  artist.  In  spite  of  Bernini's  faults, 
posterity^  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  as  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  portraiture  in  sculpture.  Here  both 
his  technical  dexterity  and  psychological  insight  were  of 
service  to  him,  and  many  of  his  busts  are  among  the  best 
of  his  kind.  Mr.  Norton's  appreciation  of  him  is  well 
worth  reading,  if  only  as  an  ably-written  defence  of  the 
type  of  sculpture  of  which  Bernini  was  the  chief  exponent. 
He  gives  many  interesting  biographical  details,  and  the 
numerous  illustrations  which  accompany  the  letterpress 
give  a  full  idea  of  the  artist's  powers.  Most  interesting 
of  all  are  perhaps  the  reproductions  of  Bernini's  little- 
known  sketches  for  the  design  for  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's, 
which  show  how  the  conception  of  the  work  gradually 
developed  in  his  njind.  The  other  essays  in  the  volume 
are  also  valuable  as  the  outcome  of  a  well-informed  ajid 
original  mind,  not  accustomed  to  fall  in  with  conventional 
views. 


illustrations  might  have  been  rendered  on  a  slightly 
larger  scale,  so  as  to  permit  a  closer  study  of  the  details 
contained  therein.  That  maligned  word  "detail"  is 
detested  of  the  ultra-modern  cult,  because  few  average 
readers,  in  comparative  reckoning,  realise  the  immense 
importance  of  the  individual  item  in  science.  Until  each 
minute  point  has  been  settled  conclusively,  it  is  nigh 
impossible  to  write  any  connected  review  of  an  ancient 
civilisation,  otherwise  we  are  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
the  alluring  but  frequently  fatal  habit  of  drawing  conclu- 
sions, so  often  a  stumbling-block  to  the  unlettered  student. 
Hence  the  value  of  the  papyrus-fed  savant  and  his  lore. 

Mr.  Hall  modestly  terms  his  latest  book  an  Introduction 
to  tlie  Ardiceology  of  Preliistoric  Greece,  but  in  reality 
the  work  extends  considerably  further.  It  appears  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  comparatively  recent 
in  point  of  acquisition,  and  that,  in  common  with 
some  other  countries,  it  is  in  part  derived  from  ancient 
Egyptian  remains  discovered  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  Hellas.  "  Our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  arch;):ology," 
writes  Mr.  Hall,  "is  now  sufficiently  detailed  to  enable 
us  to  say,  in  most  cases  with  certainty,  that  such-and-such 
a  kind  of  pot  or  weapon  belongs  to  such-and-such  a 
period  of  Egyptian  histor>',  just  as  we  know  a  piece  of 
Tudor  furniture  from  one  of  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
And  with  Egyptian  help  at  the  beginning,  we  have  now 
succeeded  in  doing  much  the  same  for  Greek  civilisation. 
.  Now  we  know  so  well  the  distinctive  features  of, 
at  any  rate,  the  later  periods,  that  we  can  tell  when  a  pot 
does  not  belong  to  the  period  of  other  things  with  which 
it  may  have  been  found,  just  as  we  know  that  a  Queen 
Anne  sixpence  does  not  belong  to  the  same  period  as 
some  mediaeval  coins  into  whose  company  it  may  have 
found  its  way."  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  may  well  view 
with  admiration  the  enormous  strides  taken  by  the  science 
of  Egyptology  of  late  years.  When  it  is  considered  that 
about  a  century  ago  little  or  nothing  was  known  on  the 
subject,  then,  and  then  only,  can  the  quality  of  work 
evolved  by  the  savants  be  thoroughly  appreciated.  The 
early  art  of  Greece  was  both  characteristic  and  curious, 
some  of  the  frescoes  being  sufficiently  weird  in  character 
to  warrant  the  fancy  that  the  styles  which  produced  them 
were  ancestors  to  the  methods  of  Aubrey  Beardsley. 
The  wonderful  figure,  executed  in  polychrome  faience, 
of  a  snake- goddess  from  Knossos,  which  forms  the 
frontispiece,  may  be  cited  as  a  specimen  of  an  art  as 
hitherto  undeveloped.  We  can  safely  prophesy  that 
Mr.  Hall's  well-written  and  informative  book  will  possess 
a  wide  interest  to  all  bibliophiles. 


Ax  attempt  to  realise  in  one  volume  the  far-reaching 

influence  of  prehistoric  Greece  is  necessarily  one  which 

can  only  be  dealt  with  bv  a  skilled 

tr   it'  M^A     ■      ■  Hall  on  the  cover  of  the  work  under 

riall,  M.  A.,  r  .S.  A.  -j       .-         i       ,j   ,                  ,- 

.T       Tirr  consideration  should,  however,  form 

(i^ee  Warner  ,          ,          ^  , 

£,       ,.  a  guarantee  to  the  value  of  the  text, 

I2S.  od.  net)  "                                                           ' 

and,   in  fact,   the  only  point  which 

might  be  criticised  with  regard  to  the  general  "make- 
up"  is  that   in   some  cases  the   excellent   photographic 


"  The   Admirable   Crichton,"  by  J.  M.   Barrie 
Illustrated  fay   Hugh   Thomson 
(Hodder  &  Stoughton.     i6s.  net) 

Mr.  Hugh  Thomson  is  too  good  an  artist  to  fail  in 
making  an  attractive  interpretation  of  any  theme  he  sets 
his  hand  to,  but  something  more  than  this  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  an  illustrator  to  another  man's  writings. 
The  interpretations  should  not  only  be  attractive,  but 
sympathetic.  Unless  they  help  to  elucidate  the  author's 
points,    they  have  failed  in   their  primal  intention,    and 
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are  apt  to  put  a  banier  rather  than  a  bridge  between 
the  reader  and  the  writer.  In  his  illustrations  to  Mr. 
Barrie's  AiiininMc  Cru/i/on,  Mr.  Thomson  has  not 
always  paid  sufficient  heed  to  this  important  point  in 
the  scenes  relating  to  the  sojurn  of  Lord  Loam's  party 
on  the  island.  The  interior  of  "  The  Happy  Home"  is 
hardly  consistent  with  Mr.  liarrie's  description  of  it  as 
being  barbaric  and  romantic,  and  the  quaint  combination 
of  the  primeval  simplicity  of  a  log  hut  with  some  of  the 
latest  luxuries  of  modern  civilisation  is  only  faintly  hinted 
at.  Mr.  Thomson's  illustrations — the  one  of  Tweeny 
blowing  up  the  fire,  for  instance — suggest  an  almost 
orthodo.\  cottage  interior  with  plaster  walls  and  flagged 
floor;  and  Tweeny,  though  a  pretty  figure,  is  not  Mr. 
IJarrie's  "Tweeny  "  with  "a  score  of  pieces  .  .  .  added 
to  her  garments  here  and  there  as  necessity  compelled, 
and  these  .  .  .  patched  and  repatched  in  incongruous 
colours,"  but  wears  a  whole  gown  and  apron  guiltless  of 
patches  and  tears.  In  the  London  scenes  Mr.  Thomson 
appears  thoroughly  at  home.  His  drawings  of  Lord 
Loam's  democr.atic  party  at  Loam  House,  at  which  his 
family  and  servants  are  for  the  time  being  supposed  to 
mix  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  reproduce  the  situation 
with  a  full  perception  of  its  humorous  features.  Lord 
Loam  himself,  in  his  character  as  an  amiable  and  well- 
meaning  old  twaddler,  is  hit  oft"  to  a  nicety  ;  the  plat« 
showing  Lord  Brocklehurst  asking  Tweeny,  "What  sort 
of  weather  ha\-e  you  been  having  in  the  kitchen  ?  "  is  a  de- 
lightful picture  of  an  ill-assorted  and  mutually  embarrassed 
couple,  and  the  Ladies  Mary,  Catherine,  and  Agatha 
Lazenby,  even  in  their  most  desperate  moments  of  ennui, 
appear  fascinating  and  graceful.  So  too  in  the  final 
scene  after  the  family  party  have  been  rescued  and 
returned  to  town.  In  this  a  new  personage  has  to  be 
presented  in  the  domineering  Lady  Brocklehurst,  and 
the  picture  showing  her  cross-examining  Crichton  and 
Tweeny  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  character-study  in  the 
volume.  The  latter  is  mounted  in  the  usual  attractive 
way  to  which  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton  ha\e 
accustomed  us,  and  forms  a  most  attractive  memento  of 
a  play  which,  like  most  of  Mr.  Barrie's  productions, 
appears  endowed  with  the  quality  of  perennial  youth. 

The  Riccdrdi  Press  Booklets: — 

"  A  Shropshire  Lad,"  by  A.  E.  Houseman  (boards 
7s.  6d.,  and  pirchment  15s.  net);  "In  Memoriam," 
"Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,"  and  "Knickerbocker 
Papers  "  (each  7s.  6d.  in  boards,  and  15s.  in  parchment) 
(Philip  Lee  Warner.     The  Medici  Society) 

The  charms  of  well-formed  type,  clear  printing,  and 
good  paper  enhance  the  attraction  of  any  book,  and  when 
its  contents  constitute  a  classic  piece  of  literature,  the 
temptation  to  secure  a  copy  becomes  poignant  in  the 
breast  of  every  bibliophile  not  already  possessed  of  the 
work.  The  Riccardi  Press  booklets  issued  by  the  Medici 
Society  possess  these  charms  to  a  noteworthy  degree. 
One  might,  as  a  matter  of  personal  taste,  object  to  their 
type  being  carried  uncomfortably  close  to  the  top  of  the 
pages,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  gives  a  quaintness  of  setting 
which  is  not  unpleasing.     The  volumes  are  a  handy  size. 


not  unreasoivably  priceil,  and  present  some  of  the  best- 
known  pieces  of  English  literature  in  a  guise  both  service- 
able and  attractive.  The  latest  additions  to  the  series 
comprise  Tennyson's  />i.\fi'moriaiii,y[K.  Browning's  Soit- 
iicts  from  the  /V';-//^.i,'VCi',v(',  Washington  I rving's  A'///< /!■(■;-- 
backer  Papers,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Houseman's  Shropshire 
Lad,  all  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  published 
sufficiently  long  ago  to  have  taken  their  place  among 
the  English  classics.  It  is  open  to  surmise  whether  Mr. 
Houseman's  work  in  course  of  time  will  take  its  ])laix; 
with  the  others.  It  is  true  poeli\-,  but  Us  pessimistic 
outlook  is  against  it.  The  great  mass  of  people  prefer 
literatiu'e  of  a  hcirtcning  nature,  and  as  a  rule  only 
works  of  ;i  tragic  character,  which  pierce  down  to  the 
fundamental  elements  of  emotion,  sin-\  ive  beyond  the 
generation  which  produced  them.  .Mr.  Houseman 
generally  delves  in  lighter  soil.  His  poems  are  frequenth- 
expressions  of  sentiment  rather  than  of  feehng,  and 
occasionally  there  is  a  taint  of  artificiality  about  them. 
Yet  the  best  of  them— those  which  express  the  poignant 
regret  felt  by  a  countryman,  exiled  in  town,  for  the 
vanished  surroundings  of  his  youth  ;  and  such  ext|uisite 
lyrics  as  Ih-edon  Hill — are  hardly  likely  to  be  forgotten  : 
and  Mr.  Houseman,  like  many  a  greater  poet,  will  be 
remembered,  if  not  for  the  whole  of  his  work,  at  least  by 
reason  of  some  of  the  best  of  it.  ( )f  the  Knickerbocker 
J'apers,  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  is  destined  to  immortality 
as  the  best  expression  of  a  legend  which  in  various  forms 
seems  common  to  all  ages  and  countries.  Tennyson's 
///  Meinoriain  may  not  live  as  a  whole,  but  the  finest 
stanzas  will  assuredly  survive  ;  while  Mrs.  Browning's 
Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,  as  the  frank  outpourings  of 
a  woman's  heart,  possesses  a  permanent  appeal. 

Thkki-;  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  history  of  philately 
is  more  influenced  by  the  shadows  which  war  casts  over 
the  map  than  by  any  other  externals. 
"The  Postage  "The    postage    stamp    follows    the 

Stamp  in  War"  ^^^^^„  ^^  ^yj^.  p^.^^  Melville  puts  it 
By  Fred  Melville  ^^  '(^j^  interesting  little  book,  which 
(Published  by  ^^.^„  ,^^  .welcomed  by  all  stamp  col- 

the  Author, 
14,  Sudborne 

Road,  Brixton  ,  ,.^    .  ,  ,  .         j 

a   lonu-sufiering  world   are  traced 

Is.  net)  '^  ,        ,       ^    ,       „  . 

from  the  outbreak  of  the   Crunean 

War  right  down  to  the  present  upheaval,  and  it  will 
make  strange  reading  to  those  who  merely  regard  the 
stamp  as  a  means  of  making  up  the  revenue.  Some  of 
the  reproductions  from  the  cancelling  and  other  post- 
marks, with  the  fine  number  of  "passed  by  censor"  in 
its  numerous  types,  are  familiar  to  most  of  us,  but  will 
form  an  excellent  synopsis  for  the  generations  that  are 
to  follow.  An  interesting  appendix  contains  an  account 
of  the  new  Egyptian  stamps  first  issued  on  January  8th, 
1 91 4,  which  show  a  marked  improvement  on  former 
productions.  The  views  of  Egypt,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  are  by  no  means  ill-executed,  although  one  is 
at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  authorities  chose  a  head 
of  Cleopatra,  who  was  not  an  Egyptian,  to  decorate  the 
2-millienie  green  stamp. 


lectors.     The  differences  and  varia- 
tions which  Bellona  has  inflicted  on 
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Amo.\GST  the  newer  types  of  ware   which  have  come 

into  prominence  during  the  present   century,   few  have 

„     ,.  been  more  successful  as  regards  resuUs 

The  Kuskin  ,  i       n      i  ■  ,  •   , 

p  than  the   Kuskm    pottery,   which   is 

produced  at  West  Smethwick  by 
Mr.  W.  Howson  Taylor.  One  of  the  features  is  un- 
doubtedly the  splendid  luminosity  of  the  glazing,  some 


of  the  pieces  on  which  it  has  been  employed  presenting 
the  appearance  of  having  been  cut  from  precious  stones. 
An  important  point,  which  has  led  many  directors  of 
art  museums  and  private  collectors  both  in  England  and 
abroad  to  acquire  specimens  for  their  collections,  is 
that  the  majority  of  the  examples  are  practically  unique 
and  can  never  be  repeated.    The  appreciation  of  Royalty, 
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and  the  many  diplomas  from  international  exhibitions 
which  have  been  conferred  upon  the  ware,  are  sufficient 
veconunendation  of  its  popularity  ;  but  not  the  least  con- 
vincing argument  was  the  opinion  yivcn  by  a  Japanese 
expert  on  the  jury  of  one  of  the  international  exhibitions 
at  which  the  Ruskin  pottery  was  exhibited,  who  stated 
that  this  ware  was  eijual  to  some  of  the  best  productions 
of  the  Ming  dynasty. 

Another  epoch  has  been  announced  in  the  history  of 
the  Toby  juij  by  the  production  of  a  new  type  represent- 

ing  Lord  Kitchener  in  field-marshal's 
1  he   Kitchener  .,  .,,,  .   .  .  i.        i  ■  i 

T-  ,      ,  unitorm.    I  hismaeniousnovelty,whicn 

Toby  Jug  ^ 

IS  put  on  the  market  by  Messrs.  Soane 

and  Smith  (462,  Oxford  Street,  W. ),  is  manufactured  from 
a  design  by  Mr.  F.  Carruthers  Gould,  the  well-known 
caricaturist,  who  has  written  to  the  makers,  Messrs.  A.  I. 
Wilkinson,  of  Burslem,  expressing  his  high  opinion  of  "the 
admirable  and  artistic  way"  in  which  the  design  has  been 
carried  out.  We  understand  that  a  pair  to  the  Kitchener 
jug  embodying  the  personality  of  Sir  John  French  is  to  be 
produced  in  due  course.  The  miniature  jug  which  eacli 
figure  holds  in  its  hand  is,  in  this  case,  to  be  inscribed, 
"  French  pour  les  Frangais,"  whilst  that  carried  by  Lord 
Kitchener  bears  the  motto,  "  Bitter  for  the  Kaiser." 

The  generality  of  London  shoppers  is  now  distinctly 
in  its  element.  The  e\er  -  pleasing  idea  that  one  is 
procuring  a  really  excellent  article  at 
the  lowest  possible  price  is  rife  in  the 
minds  of  bargain-hunters  seeking  a 
catalogue  such  as  that  issued  by  The  Alexander  Clark 
Co.,  Ltd.  (188,  Oxford  Street),  who  are  disposing  of  their 
stock  owing  to  their  contemplated  remoxal  to  more 
commodious  premises  at  Hanover  Square.  The  large 
assortment  of  articles,  which  is  thus  to  be  dispersed,  is 
of  the  most  varied  description,  and  includes  specimens 
of  good  modern  jewellery  and  plate  which  would  make 
attractive  presents  for  any  occasion. 

Thk  chief  deterrent  to  the  average  collector  when 
aliout  to  embark  on  a  pilgrimage  of  acquisition  lies  in  the 
question  of  where  to  commence  his 
peregrinations.  The  gentle  art  of 
collecting  possesses  a  zest  for  most 
people  in  some  form  or  another,  but  things  most  difficult 
of  attainment  have  always  the  greatest  attraction  to  the 
sporting  proclivities  of  the  connoisseur.  .According  to 
an  old-established  notion,  the  happy  hunting-ground  for 
antiquities  lies  in  the  countryside,  but,  whereas  at  the 
beginning  of  last  century  this  was  still  the  case,  at  the 
present  time  there  can  be  no  comparison  with  the  advan- 
tages of  the  metropolis,  the  lure  of  London  having  enticed 
nearly  all  the  finest  specimens  within  easy  reach  of  would- 
be  purchasers.  There  is  a  picturesqueness,  too,  for  the 
town  collector,  more  so  than  is  imagined  by  the  general 
run  of  readers.  Only  a  connoisseur  can  appreciate  the 
delight  of  the  discovery  made  with  a  damp  fog  or  dreary 
drizzle  weeping  over  the  windows  of  the  house  where 
the  treasure  lies.    Arms  and  armour,  grim  and  forbidding. 


A  New  Sale 
Catalogue 


Arms  and 

Antiques 


from  castle  gardcrobes  ;  furniture  reeved  from  stately 
manors  during  the  days  of  eighteenth-century  vandals ; 
and  china  suggestive  of  a  lighter  past,  all  combine  to 
make  the  London  curio  depot  a  mine  of  interest.  A 
familiar  establishment  of  this  nature  at  the  present  time 
is  that  of  Messrs.  Fenton  &  Sons  (11,  New  Oxford 
Street,  W.C.),  which  is  under  the  [jcrsonal  direction  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Fenton,  w'ho  is  among  the  comparatively  few 
possessing  an  expert  accpiaintancc  with  ancient  fire-arms. 
.Mr.  I-'enton's  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  collecting  is 
vcr\-  varied,  having  inherited  the  taste  from  his  forbears, 
who  first  established  the  business  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
early  in  the  last  century.  Another  firm  which  deals  in 
particular  with  the  absorbing  topic  of  fire-arms  is  Messrs. 
S.  .-\llcn  &  Co.  (3,  The  Fa(;ade,  Charing  Cross),  whose 
information  is  to  be  sought  after  on  this  subject. 

Till':  War  Relief  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  -Vcadeniy,  in 

aid  of  the   Red  Cross  and  St.  John  .\mbulance  Society 

and  the  Artists'  (.leneral  Benevolent 

The  War  Relief       Institution,  does  great  credit  both  to 

Exhibition  at  j^^   promoters   and   those  who  have 

assisted  by  contributing  works.      Of 
Academy  ,  .  i^-       r         ^i  1 

the  proceeds  resultmg  from  the  sale 

of  the  latter,  two-thirds  are  divided  between  the  charities, 

while  the  remainder  goes  to  the  artists.     Considering  the 

bad   times  that  prevail  in  the  art-world  at  the  present 

moment,  the  proportion  devoted  to  the  cause  of  charity 

is  a  most  generous  one. 

To  say,  without  any  qualifying  phrase,  that  the  exhibition 
is  the  most  widely  representative  display  of  current  art 
ever  gathered  together  within  the  walls  of  Burlington 
House,  might  be  to  invite  a  misconception.  It  is  smaller 
than  an  orthodox  summer  exhibition,  and  contains  works 
by  fewer  artists,  but  these  examples  have  in  many  instances 
been  gathered  from  sources  which  usually  do  not  aftbrd 
contributions  to  the  .-Xcademy ;  hence  in  this  way  the 
exhibition  is  fi\r  more  representative  than  usual.  The 
infusion  of  new  blood,  howe\  er,  does  not  materially  alter 
the  character  of  the  exhibition.  There  is  scarcely  a  work 
shown  which  might  not  have  been  included  in  the  ordinary 
wav,  and  the  major  portion  of  the  more  attractive  exhibits 
emanate  fiom  the  studios  either  of  Academicians  or  those 
likely  to  become  Academicians  in  the  near  future.  As  is 
natural  in  an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  works  shown  have  been  on  view  previously ;  but 
there  are  many  which  are  quite  new,  and  among  these  are 
a  number  of  important  examples. 

In  the  first  room  are  to  be  seen  Mr.  Louis  Ciinnett's 
Crimson  and  Brown  :  tlic  torn  Brocade^  a  costume  piece 
set  down  in  rich  but  restrained  colour;  Mr.  James  S.  Hill's 
ixXvtxy  J'oo/c  Harbour,  Low  Tide;  a.nd  Surprised,  hy  Mr. 
J.  S.  Saunderson  Wells,  which  depicts  with  some  spirit 
what  might  be  an  incident  of  the,  present  campaign — four 
khaki-clad  men  riding  for  their  lives  from  an  unseen  enemy 
ensconced  at  the  end  of  a  dark  lane,  the  flashes  from 
their  rifles  revealing  their  whereabouts.  Mr.  George  W. 
Lambert's  Hospital  might  also  have  been  inspired  by 
the  war,  but  one  fancies  it  was  produced  previously.  The 
scene  is  a  young  man.apparently  undergoing  an  operation. 
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surrounded  by  doctors  and  nurses,  looking  upward  at  two 
partially  draped  female  figures,  which  are  apparently 
intended  for  visionary  symbolisations  of  Glory,  Hope, 
Pleasure,  or  some  other  abstract  quality.  The  allegory, 
if  allegory  is  intended,  is  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  conxey 
much  meaning  to  the  spectator,  and  its  composition  is 
involved  ;  nevertheless,  the  work  is  interesting  artistically 
for  its  beautifully  expressed  colour-scheme.  Mr.  Tom 
Mostyn  shows  in  his  Beyond  a.  Titian-like  beauty,  whose 
glowing  auburn  hair  and  full  -  toned  complexion  are 
effectively  foiled  by  the  rich  greens  of  her  drapery  ;  while 
a  small,  quiet-toned  landscape,  .-!  Stoj-my  Day  :  Ciuiiicrs, 
I'as  dc  Ccdais,  is  the  only  contribution  of  Mr.  H.  Hughes- 
Stanton. 

Neither  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee's  nor  Sir  W.  1!.  Richmond's 
pictures  oijoait  of  Arc  can  be  said  to  be  convincing  ;  both 
are  marked  by  careful  and  well-informed  work,  but  Sir 
William's  modern-looking  model  and  Mr.  Dicksee's  boy- 
like child  each  fail  to  suggest  the  visionary  yet  shrewd  and 
stalwart  maid  of  Uomremy.  Mr.  George  Henry's  Giriii 
Kimono  is  a  sterling  exampleof  well-arranged  and  sentient 
colour;  while  other  works  in  the  first  gallery  which  deserve 
notice  include  Mr.  G.  Spencer- Watson's  J/i')///i7-r(//(/C7//A/ 
///  a  Garden :  Mr.  Robert  Fowler's  well-lighted  Castle  of 


C/ii//i>n,  Morning  :  Mr.  Maurice  Greiffenhagen's />'i;^';i,»w;-- 
inaid ;  Mr.  Philip  Connard's  /,  CronnvcU Gardens ;  and  Mr. 
John  Muirhead's  Hcnnngford  Abbots,  Huntingdon,  some 
of  which  have  already  been  described  in  these  columns. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  pictures  in  the  second 
room  is  Mr.  Richard  Jack's  IVIiithcr,  representing  a  group 
of  homeless  fugitives  under  the  darkening  shades  of  an 
evening  sky,  lighted  on  the  extreme  horizon  by  burning 
homesteads.  The  story  is  well  told  in  fine  quality  of  paint, 
whilst  the  pathos  of  the  scene  is  heightened  by  the  utter 
absence  of  any  exaggeration  or  striving  after  melodramatic 
effect.  Mczzogiorno,  Tyrol,  by  Mr.  Hugh  de  T.  Cilaze- 
brook,  is  a  clever  study  of  the  interior  of  a  refreshment 
tent :  another  clever  work,  though  painted  with  a  somewhat 
heavy  brush,  is  Mr.  Leonard  Richmond's  .SV/ ////>/// (///</ 
Sloulno:  while  Mr.  J.  W.  Schofield's  Z/i,'///,v,y" // V.v/z.v,/-,/ 
//(' .'  is  noteworthy  for  the  rendering  of  the  reflected  glow 
of  the  sunset  on  the  wet  sands.  Mr.  Peter  Graham,  in  his 
Lazy  mist  hangs  by  the  brotv  of  the  hill,  contributes  one 
of  his  typical  cattle  pieces,  though  on  a  smaller  scale 
than  usual  ;  while  Mr.  J.  Seymour  Lucas  is  represented 
by  an  effective  single-figure  subject,  entitled  I'heGeneriifs 
Headi/i/arters. 

The  pictures  in  the   third   gallery  are  seen   to   better 
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utlvantagc  than  usual,  lhruuj;h  bcinj;  Inr  the  most  part 
hung  in  single  line  round  the  walls.  A  miiiiln-i-  of  theiii 
are  old  friends,  but  the  maiority  of  these  are  well  worth 
seeini;  again.  .Xniong  siicli  must  be  counted  Mr.  Charles 
Ricketts's  beautiful  fantasy,  Hacclius  in  Iiidiii,  and  Mr. 
.\rnesby  Brown's  \'iew  of  iiot/frst\i  /)'/vV/i,'V,  with  its  central 
feature  of  four  tall  chimneys  pointing  skywards,  correcting 
and  contrasting  with  the  long,  straight  horizontal  line  of 
the  bridge.  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon's  /)/■<>/>/>,■</ S/i/i/i,ii  picture 
of  a  girl  correcting  a  younger  sister's  mistake,  is  both 
pretty  and  well  painted,  though  not  ranking  as  one  of  his 
best  works ;  while  the  President's  (Sir  Edward  J.  Poynter) 
Nymph  of  the  Stream  is  one  of  his  carefully  wrought, 
delicately  conceived  nude  figure  subjects.  That  it  shows 
a  feeling  for  classic  idealism  rather  than  for  realism  may 
be  accounted  a  merit  ;  for  while  we  have  now  plenty  of 
artists  who  can  give  a  tiruthful  rendering  of  an  undrapcd 
model  as  seen  in  the  open  air,  there  are  few  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  correct  the  imperfections  of  the  indi\  idual 
figure  in  accordance  with  classical  tradition.  Mr.  Harolil 
Speed's  Summer  is  an  earlier  work  than  the  pictures  he 
showed  in  last  year's  Academy.  Baliiii^  Oi//,  by  Mr.  C. 
Napier  Hemy,  shows  him  in  a  characteristic  vein  among 
fishing-boats  and  fresh  channel  breezes  ;  and  Mr.  Henry 
Woods,  in  his  pleaeantly  coloured  and  highly  wrought 
Playmates,  gives  us  one  of  his  customary  Italian  scenes, 
none  the  less  attractive  because  they  present  no  fresh 
artistic  problems  for  solution.  Other  works  that  may 
be  noted  in  this  gallery  include  Mr.  Lionel  A.  Smith's 
atmospheric  Gri lining  Sea;  Mr.  R.  Anning  Hell's  Aiiiazon 
Guard,  which  recalls  in  its  rich  tone  some  of  Sir  John 
Gilbert's  work,  but  is  marked  bygreatersincerity ;  and  Mr. 
P.  Wilson  Steer's  silver  and  grey  Low  Tide,  Porehestcr. 
In  his  Afternoon  in  a  London  Garden  Mr.  George  Clau- 
sen has  perhaps  hardly  sufficiently  suggested  the  urban 
environment ;  in  this  respect  The  Green  I'nrk,  J)eeeiidvr, 
igi4,  of  Mr.  John  Lavery,  is  superior.  The  colour-scheme 
is  limited,  being  practically  confined  to  grey,  blue,  and 
black;  but  the  artist  has  made  an  admirable  rendering 
of  the  London  winter  atmosphere.  In  direct  contrast  to 
this  is  the  theme  of  Mr.  John  S.  Sargent's  Rialto,  showing 
a  gondola  passing  from  under  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
bridge  into  the  luminous  sunlight  beyond.  It  is  full  of 
light,  colour,  and  movement,  and  strikes  a  thoroughly 
joyous  note.  Mr.  Charles  Shannon  is  represented  by  his 
carefully  composed  group  of  Tlie  Vintage:  Mr.  Uavid 
Murray  by  his  bright  autumnal  landscape,  In  the  Heart 
of  the  Highlands ;  and  Mr.  W.'ilter  Sickert  by  a  picture 
of  the  present  war,  entitled  The  Integrity  of  Belgium, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  atmospheric  qualities,  can  hardly  be 
accounted  one  of  his  successes. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  galleries  hardly  maintain  the  same 
standard  of  interest  as  the  preceding  rooms.  Among  the 
works  in  the  former,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  W.  Burgess's  spirited 
rendering  of  Battle  Cruisers  by  moonlight  possesses  a 
topical  interest,  which  must  also  be  accorded  to  Mr. 
Wyllie's  somewhat  thinly  painted  Destroyer  versus  Sub- 
marine, and  Mr.  Hal  Hurst's  Refugees.  The  latter  is 
over-melodramatic  in  its  conception  to  carry  conviction. 
The  stalwart  Belgian  peasant,  who  seems  about  to  make 


an  onslaught  with  his  staff  on  a  posse  of  well-armctl 
German  troops,  is  not  a  typical  figure  of  the  present  war. 
The  invaders  have,  unfortunately,  too  often  demonstrated 
the  cflicacy  of  their  fire-arms  to  allow  the  civil  population 
of  Belgium  to  indulge  in  any  thoughts  of  resistance  with 
Mich  primitive  weapons  as  this.  Other  pictures  that  may 
lie  mentioned  in  this  room  include  I'he  Green  l-Slinds,  by 
Mr.  Frederick  C.  Frieseke;  Mr.  Julius  Olsson's  ^//'/ivv/ow/, 
Ihide,  Cornwall,  with  its  beautiful  effect  of  sun-lighted 
se.i  ;  Mr.  Edward  .V.  Hornel's  In  the  Orehard ;  and  the 
•attractive  |)icture  of  a  girl  reading  a  letter.  At  the  Window, 
by  M  r.    I'.    11.    Kennington. 

.Among  the  watm-colours,  Mr.  J.  .S.  Saundcrson  Wells's 
Be^iniung  of  Another  Day,  showing  a  group  of  soldiers, 
clustered  at  a  roadside,  waiting  for  the  passage  of  a  party 
of  stretcher-bearers  carrying  wounded,  suggests  the  grim 
monotony  of  affairs  at  the  front.  Mr.  Edgar  Bundy's 
lh>i//dl'ul  Coin  is  marked  by  his  usual  refined  treatment  ; 
while  .Sir  Ernest  .-V.  Waterlow's  .I/(W/;7,fi',  and  The  Elder 
/>•('£' of  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons,  are  both  happily  characteristic. 
The  Eve  of  Mr.  F.  Cadogan  Cowper  is  a  younger  version 
of  the  mother  of  mankind  than  is  generally  the  case. 
The  artist  has  represented  her  with  the  serpent  wound 
about  her  body,  and  its  dark  coils  make  an  effective 
contrast  to  the  soft  white  flesh-tones. 

The  sculpture  scattered  over  the  various  galleries  is 
well  displayed,  there  being  ample  room  to  see  the  pieces 
from  e\ery  point  of  view.  Lack  of  space  forbids  the 
detailed  examination  of  the  examples  shown,  most  of 
which  have  been  previously  on  exhibition.  The  Pan  and 
Psvche  of  Mr.  Derwent  Wood,  the  Drummer  Boy  of 
Sir  W.  Goscombe  John,  Mr.  Jacob  Epstein's  clever  but 
wwa.iix^cx\ve  Head  of  a  Girl,  and  Mr.  Albert  Ci.  Power's 
well-characterised  Head  of  fames  Stephens,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  some  of  the  most  striking  examples. 

Thk  sixteenth  exhibition  of  the  Pastel  Societx-,  held  at 
the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters,  Piccadilly, 

showed  no  falling  off  on  account  of 
The  Pastel  Society     the  war.      Though,  perhaps,  fewer 

members  contributed  than  usual, 
those  who  did  so  were  generally  more  strongly  repre- 
sented. To  Mr.  R.  Gwelo  Goodman,  whose  contributions 
formed  the  opening  items  in  the  cata.logue,  there  was 
accorded  the  distinction  of  what  was  practically  a  "one- 
man  show,"  the  first  gallery  being  entirely  monopolised 
by  his  work.  The  artist  had  travelled  far  afield  for  his 
themes,  Australia  apparently  being  the  only  continent 
not  illustrated  by  some  of  his  twenty-eight  exhibits. 
Mr.  Goodman's  pastels  are  crisp  and  free  in  their  hand- 
ling, and  always  show  a  pleasing  feeling  for  bright, 
cheerful  colour.  The  latter  trait  perhaps  causes  him  to 
lose  a  little  of  his  power  for  discriminating  between  the 
coloration  and  atmospheric  environment  of  the  different 
localities  he  paints,  so  that  a  scene  in  India  or  semi- 
tropical  Africa  is  realised  with  hardly  greater  strength  of 
sunlight  than  is  shown  in  some  of  his  views  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Among  the  best  of  his  examples  were  After 
Heat  of'  Dav,  South  Africa,  an  eftect  of  purple  mountains 
backed  bv  a  sunset  skv ;  Port  Said,  in  which  the  bright 
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blue  of  the  water  was  effectively  set  oft"  by  the  whites 
of  buildings  in  the  sunlight  and  the  dark  mass  of  the 
shipping  enveloped  in  shadow  ;  and  the  rendering  of  an 
old  Dutch  liouse  in  nioonhght  at  Stcllcrba-g,  South 
Afn'oi. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Sutro's  four  studies  of  a  donkey  were 
drawn  with  freedom  and  correctness.  Of  Mr.  Terrick 
Williams's  ten  or  eleven  contributions,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  were  two  drawings  of  Nntrc  Dame,  taken 
from  the  same  view-point  but  under  different  lighting  ; 
one  being  an  evening  eftect  and  the  other  showing  the 
cathedral  during  a  grey  morning.  The  works  effectively 
illustrated  the  supreme  influence  that  light  e.xercises  in 
the  determination  of  local  colour,  none  of  the  objects 
appearing  in  the  same  hues  in  the  two  drawings.  The 
evening  effect,  in  which  the  buildings  were  illuminated 
in  a  warm  sunset  glow,  was  the  more  attractive.  Good 
work  was  shown  by  Miss  Bertha  Clarke,  Mrs.  James 
Gibbon,  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Eastlake  ;  while  Mr.  Arthur 
Wardle  was  seen  to  great  advantage  in  some  animal 
pictures  and  studies.  Noteworthy  among  these  was 
one  of  A  Grivlioiind  Standing  and  A  Polar  Bear,  botli 
thoroughly  true  to  life  and  rendered  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  anatomy.  A  quaintly  composed  Skctcli  of 
Corfe  Castle,  in  which  some  weeds  in  the  foreground  were 
as  much  the  motif  of  the  picture  as  the  castle  itself,  was 
the  work  of  Miss  S.  C.  Constable.  The  effect  was  very 
pleasing,  the  vegetation  though  slightly  put  in,  and  the 
building  beyond  rising  like  a  dream-castle  in  the  distance. 
Mr.  T.  Blake  Wirgman's  war  poster  of  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon  was  over-elaborate  both  in  treatment  and 
conception.  .\n  allegory  to  be  readily  comprehensible 
should  be  simple,  and  subordinated  to  a  single  leading 
idea ;  Mr.  Wirgman  had  over-burdened  his  rendering  of 
the  St.  George  legend  with  various  adjuncts  not  properly 
connected  with  it,  thus  making  his  design  needlessly 
comphcated.  Some  good  transcripts  of  English  scenery, 
sincere  in  feeling  and  broad  and  atmospheric  in  treat- 
ment, are  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Hammond  ;  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Marshall  is  represented  by  several  attractive  though 
somewhat  laboured  portrait  studies;  Mr.  John  Charlton 
by  a  couple  of  spirited  battle  subjects,  replete  with 
movement ;  and  Mr.  Bernard  Partridge  by  se\eral 
figure  subjects,  among  which  is  a  careful  and  elaborate 
drapery  study  well  worthy  of  note. 


The  most  successful  works  in  Mr.  William  Strang's 
exhibition  of  war  pictures  at  the  Leicester  (Galleries 
(Leicester  Square)  were  not  the  pic- 
tures which  gave  the  title  to  the 
display,  but  the  etchings  hanging  in 
their  company  ;  and  of  these  some 
of  the  views  of  Flemish  cities  and 
scenes  executed  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  were  neither  the  least  powerful  nor  attractive. 
Perhaps  the  most  poignant  of  Mr.  Strang's  war  episodes 
was  the  etching  entitled  Despair,  showing  a  famine- 
stricken  woman  seated  in  her  plundered  home  trying  to 
suckle  her  baby,  while  leaning  up  against  her  was  an  older 
child,    feeble  with    starvation,    to   whom   the   woman   in 
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her  helpless  stupor  of  despair  could  pay  no  heed.  The 
scene  as  pictured  was  grim — almost  horrible — but  it  was 
convincing.  Another  powerful  etching  was  that  of  IVar, 
showing  an  allegorical  figure  of  a  uniformed  skeleton 
beating  a  drum  and  holding  a  flaming  torch,  while  all 
around  were  evidences  of  his  dread  passage.  The  con- 
ception was  expressed  in  forceful  line  and  with  well- 
balanced  chiaroscuro.  In  his  oil  pictures  Mr.'Strang  was 
not  so  successful.  There  was  always  a  joyous  note  in 
his  coloration,  which  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
tragic  scenes  he  depicted,  and  could  only  have  been 
overcome  by  a  more  realistic  and  detailed  treatment  than 
was  attempted  by  the  artist.  Hari'est  was  an  exainple 
of  this  failing.  In  the  foreground  of  a  brightly  coloured 
harvest-field,  with  the  landscape  around  brilliant  with 
sunshine,  a  man  was  shown  lying  on  the  ground.  .-Vt 
first  sight  he  might  have  been  reposing,  but  the  spot  of 
red  on  his  back  hinted  that  he  had  been  shot.  It  might 
be  urged  that  a  moie  poignant  contrast  was  suggested  by 
introducing  the  dead  figure  amidst  such  a  peaceful  scene  ; 
but  to  have  rendered  this  effective  Mr.  Strang  needed 
to  have  endowed  the  figure  with  greater  individuality, 
and  made  it  take  a  more  prominent  place  in  his  com- 
position. As  it  was,  one  could  only  regard  the  work 
as  an  imperfectly  expressed  piece  of  symbolism.  So  too 
with  Mr.  Strang's  other  canvases.  One  was  continually 
in  doubt  whether  the  artist  intended  us  to  accept  them 
as  pictures  of  actual  exents  or  symbolic  representations. 
The  most  poignant  note  was  perhaps  sounded  in  The 
Exeeution,  which  represented  a  squad  of  German  soldiers 
shooting,  from  the  distance  of  two  or  three  yards,  a 
peasant,  whose  little  son  w-as  clinging  to  him.  The 
figures  were  synthesised  until  they  became  mere  elemen- 
tary expressions  ;  but  the  fundamental  tragedy  of  the 
scene  was  well  suggested,  and  the  action  of  the  boy  was 
both  touching  and  natural. 

In  an  adjoining  room  a  collection  of  war  satires  by 
Mr.  Will  Dyson  was  shown.  These  are  among  the  most 
telling  attacks  by  caricaturists  on  German  militarism 
that  have  yet  been  e\oked  by  the  war.  Mr.  Dyson  is  a 
master  of  sentient  line,  and  his  wit  loses  nothing  of  its 
keenness  because  it  is  conveyed  in  a  form  that  is  artisti- 
cally beautiful,  and  shows  fine  feeling  for  decorative  and 
well-balanced  arrangement.  The  Kaiser,  or  rather  a 
symbolic  figure  typifying  all  he  stands  for,  naturally 
appears  prominently  in  many  of  Mr.  Dyson's  satires  ; 
but  some  of  the  most  biting  are  among  those  from  which 
he  is  absent.  One  of  these,  entitled  War  to  save  German 
Culture,  shows  the  throned  figure  of  Krupp,  before  whom 
are  prostrating  themselves  "  those  minor  Germans — 
Goethe,  Beethoven,  and  Wagner" — exclaiming,  "Hail, 
Saviour  Krupp  1  How  can  we  ever  thank  thee.'"  The 
contrast  between  the  finely  cut,  highly  intellectual  features 
of  the  poet  and  musicians  and  the  coarse,  heavy  counte- 
nance of  the  cannon  king — presumably  less  of  a  likeness 
than  a  type  of  militarism  —  makes  the  comparison 
between  the  past  and  present  leaders  of  German  thought 
the  more  telling.  The  Wonders  of  Scienee,  IQI4,  shows 
some  bomb-dropping  apes  on  an  aeroplane  hovering 
over   a    statelv   city.      .Another  cartoon,   suggesting  the 
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union  of  advanced  science  with  the  instincts  of  primeval 
savagery,  was  that  depictinjf  a  German  professor  saying- 
to  a  neolithic  man,  "Together,  my  dear  Herr  Cave- 
dweller,  we  should  be  irresistible."  Other  ctfcctive 
drawings  included  the  Kaiser  worshipping  a  deified  image 
of  himself;  the  Crown  Prince  and  the  shade  of  Frederick 
the  Great ;  and  the  Kaiser  bestowing  the  iron  cross  on 
the  brutish  representative  of  modern  militarism. 

At  the  Dowdeswell  Galleries  (i6o,  New  Bond  Street) 
it  was  a  relief  to  tind  that  neither  of  the  exhibitions  con- 
tained anything  that  suggested  war- 
Works  by  Edward  lii^g  thenies,  Mr.  Edward  Gordon 
Gordon  Craig,  .and  ^.^..^j^,^  sketches  and  designs  being 
'•Etchings  of  chicflv  concerned  with  stage-craft, 

India,     by  h.  o.  ,    ',        ^7  ^  ,1    !■  r    /i 

,  ,  and    the   Ni'io    Collection   of  Dry- 

Lumsdcn  ,    ■    ,  j    7-^  j  ■  r    1    j-      1 

points  ana   htcliings  of  Jnitni,   b)- 

.Mr.  E.  -S.  Lumsden,  dealing  exclusively  with  peaceful 
scenes  in  our  Eastern  empire.  Mr.  Craig's  exhibition 
was  somewhat  disappointing  :  it  was  composed  wholly  ot 
retrospective  work,  much  of  which  was  of  a  slight  and 
unfinished  character.  Nevertheless,  the  beautiful  anil 
original  designs  it  contained — though  many  of  them  were 
merely  suggestions  of  effects  to  be  attained— made  one 
regret  that  Mr.  Craig's  work  so  far  has  found  much 
greater  appreciation  on  the  Continent  than  in  his  nati\  e 
country.  Besides  the  stage  designs  there  were  included 
a  number  of  effective  examples  of  illustrative  work. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Lumsden's  work  in  the  adjoining  room 
showed  his  usual  power  of  realising  sunlight  and  atmos- 
phere in  refined  yet  sentient  line.  The  Indian  scenes  are 
especially  suitable  for  his  method  of  interpretation,  the 
delicacy  of  his  work  enabling  him  to  suggest  the  almost 
imperceptible  haze  caused  by  the  intense  glare  of  the  sun 
without  attenuating  its  brilliancy.  The  breadth  of  his 
handling  and  the  apparent  ease  with  which  he  gains  his 
effects  are  apt  to  cause  the  spectator  to  overlook  the 
inmiense  amount  of  detail  that  Mr.  Lumsden  embodies 
in  many  of  his  ettbrts.  In  his  crowded  street  scenes  every 
figure  is  fully  individualised,  and  the  elaborate  ornamen- 
tation of  Eastern  architecture  is  set  down  with  minute 
accuracy.  This  is  done  with  an  economy  of  effort  that 
necessitates  both  spontaneous  and  accurate  draughtsman- 
ship. His  wise  reticence  in  the  employment  of  strong 
blacks  enables  him,  when  he  does  introduce  them,  to  use 
them  with  telling  effect,  a  few  patches  of  deep  shadow 
serving  in  most  cases  to  give  force  to  his  sunlight  and 
knit  his  compositions  together  into  perfect  homogeneity. 

The   Portraits  of  liritisli   Comnianitcrs  taking:,  purl  in 

titc  War  on  Sea  and  Land,  though  including  some  good 

work,  were  on  the  whole  more  inter- 

Portraits  of  g_^^.^^.   ^^   historical   records  than  as 

„'''  '^        ,  exemplifications  of  modern  art.      Mr. 

Commanders  ,.,,,,        1  11 

J.  it.  Heher  Lander  was  responsible 

for  eight  of  the  twenty-seven  portraits  on  view.     These 

showed  a  tendency  to  over-coloration  and  over-emphasis 

of  the  details  of  the  uniforms,  which  robbed  them  of  much 


of  tliL'ir  pictorial  \.iUic.  Ihc  couple  of  examples  of  Mr. 
John  Sargent  included  a  crayon  head  o( h'rii;:-Uon.  (/.  //. 
Foioh;  firmly  but  not  over-sympathetically  set  down,  and 
an  oil  portrait  oi  Ut-ncral  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  painted  in  tlic 
artist's  manner  of  a  few  years  back.  One  of  the  most 
striking  works  is  the  replica  by  the  late  Sir  II.  II. 
Merkonier  of  his  portrait  of  Admiral  of  the  Flirt,  J.ord 
Fisher  of  Kihwrstonc,  in  which,  while  a  kindly  expression 
is  gi\cn  to  the  countenance  of  the  sitter,  his  strong  per- 
sonality is  fully  revealed.  In  this  instance,  as  in  many 
others,  the  lalc  .Sir  llubi-it  got  over  the  difficulties  of 
depicting  an  obtrusive  uniform  by  modulating  its  tone.  .A 
similar  device  has  been  resorted  to  in  the  portrait  of  The 
late  l-'ield- Marshal  Jiart  Roberts,  by  Mr.  P.  A.  de  Las/lo. 
By  this  he  has  been  enabled  to  concentrate  all  the  interest 
on  the  face  of  his  subject,  and  has  produced  a  finely 
characterised  likeness.  This  artist's  swift  and  dexterous 
brush-work,  however,  is  seen  to  better  advantage  in  some 
of  his  less  highly  finished  pictures,  notably  in  the  head  of 
/  lee-Admiral  Sir  F)a-,'id  Heatty,  which  has  all  the  charm 
of  a  spontaneous  effort.  In  Mr.  \V.  F.  Calderon's 
e<|uestrian  portrait  of  l.ieatenant-General  R.  C.  Maxtoell 
the  horse  had  obviously  interested  the  artist  as  much  as 
its  rider,  a  fact  which  added  to  the  success  of  the  work 
from  the  pictorial  standpoint.  The  work  was  noteworthy 
for  its  open-air  feeling. 

Messrs.  W.  A.  M.\NSf<:i.L  &  Co.  (405,  Oxford  Street; 
ha\e  published  an  original   etching  of  Kint;  Albert  oj 
Belgium,  which  has  been  executed  by 
An  Etching  of        ^^^,   ^y    Rgnison.     The  work  gives  a 
King  Albert  of       ,^^^^  ^^^^  shoulders  view  of  the  king, 
g'"""  ^^Ij].^  ]^I^  j-^i-g  turned  towards  the  spec- 

tator's right.  It  is  a  good  likeness,  and,  though  a  little 
black  in  parts,  is  broadly  and  effectively  handled.  The 
size  of  the  plate  is  9  in.  by  12  in.,  and  the  edition  is 
limited  to  one  hundred  Indian  prints  at  £2  2s.  each, 
forty  on  Japan  vellum  at  ^3  3s.,  and  ten  on  vellum  at 
/;5  5s.  One  of  the  impressions  has  been  signed  by  the 
king,  and  will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund.  As  a  personal  memento  of 
a  monarch  who  at  the  present  time  is  the  hero  of  Europe, 
the  sale  of  the  proof  should  result  in  a  substantial  sum 
accruing  to  the  charity.  Intending  bidders  for  the  copy 
should  communicate  direct  to  the  publishers. 

Through  an  inadxertence  the  writer  of  the  note  on 

art   in  .-Vustralia  in   our   December  number  omitted   to 

acknowledge    that   his    article   was 
Art  in  Australia         ^^.^^.j,^.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ,^y  ^^j^   ^y„, 

.Moore  which  appeared  ni  the  British  Australasian. 

Mr.  Moore  points  out  that,  according  to  the  latest 
information,  the  sum  still  to  be  spent  on  the  Sydney  .\rt 
Gallery  is  /J  100,000,  while  the  price  paid  for  Bertram 
Mackennal's  Circe  was  ^1,200  instead  of /^f,  100  as  stated, 
and  the  Melbourne  .Vrt  Gallery  had  alreivdy  spent  a  con- 
siderable amount  on  .\ustralian  art  previous  to  the  receipt 
of  the  Felton  liequest. 
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Special     Notice 

Enquiries  should  be  made  upon  the  coupon  which  will  be  found  in  the  advertisement  pages.  While, 
owing  to  our  enormous  correspondence  and  the  fact  that  every  number  of  The  Connoisseur  is  printed  a 
month  in  advance,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  guarantee  in  every  case  a  prompt  reply  in  these  columns,  an 
immediate  reply  will  be  sent  by  post  to  all  readers  who  desire  it,  upon  payment  of  a  nominal  fee.  Expert 
opinions  and  valuations  can  be  supplied  when  objects  are  sent  to  our  offices  for  inspection,  and,  where 
necessary,  arrangements  can  be  made  for  an  expert  to  examine  single  objects  and  collections  in  the  country 
and  give  advice,  the  fee  in  all  cases  to  be  arranged  beforehand.  Objects  sent  to  us  may  be  insured  whilst 
they  are  in  our  possession,  at  a  moderate  cost.  All  communications  and  goods  should  be  addressed  to  the 
"  Manager  of  Enquiry  Dept.,   The  Connoisseur,  35-39,   Maddox  Street,  W." 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS 


"Books. 

"Walton's  Complete  Angler." —A9, 117  (Kidder- 
minster).— If,  as  you  say,  your  copy  of  the  above-mentioned 
book  is  of  the  first  edition  and  in  good  condition,  it  is  vahiable. 
A  really  fine  specimen  of  the  type  mentioned  has  been  sold  by 
auction  for  considerably  over  /,  1,000. 

"A  Shorte  Dictionarie  for  Yonge  Beginners."— 

A9, 119  (Ilfracombe). — The  book  you  mention  was  an  English- 
Latin  dictionary  which  enjoyed  considerable  favour  in  schools 
about  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  What  is  now 
considered  to  be  the  earliest  edition  was  published  in  1556,  and 
was  the  result  of  the  labours  of  John  Withals,  a  well-known 
lexicographer. 

Scott's  Poems. — A9,I20  (Orpington). — The  value  of  your 
four-volume  edition  of  Scott's  Poeim,  minus  any  outside  attraction, 
is  about  £1.  If  you  can  be  certain  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
presentation  by  Scott  to  Southey,  this  will,  of  course,  have  some 
effect  on  the  value,  but  at  the  same  time  you  must  be  certain 
that  the  autograph  inscription  is  a  genuine  one,  and  not  a  litho- 
graphic reproduction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  letter  in  the  Ga/igiiani 
Edition  of  Byron's  H'oris. 

Keats's  Poems,  1820. — Ag,i34  (Bath). — This  is  a  first 
edition,    but   has  apparently   been    reliound,    as   the   Iiook    was 


published  in  boards.     As  this  is  the  case,  we  should  require  to 
see  the  book  before  appraising  a  value. 

"  A  Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Mandrake,"  etc., 
London,  1737. — .\9,I35  (Surbiton). — This  book  is  not  of  a 
t)'pe  which  has  any  interest  to  collectors. 

Engravings  and  Etchings. 

"Feeding  the  Pigs,"  by  J.  R.  Smith,  after  Mor- 
land,  etc. — A9,ooo  (Weston-super-Mare).  —  Vour  me/./.otint  of 
tire  above  denomination  is  worth  about  ^^30  if  in  good  condition, 
and  77'.  Coiin/iy  flutcher,  by  and  after  the  same,  is  worth 
about  /,25. 

Baxter  Prints  of  Raphael  Cartoons. — A9,oi5  (Ihul- 
dersfield). — Vou  do  not  state  whether  the  prints  are  mounted 
or  otherwise,  and  this  makes  some  difference  in  the  value. 
Approximately  speaking,  the  set  of  seven  cartoons  mounted  is 
worth  from  £1  to  £i„  liut  if  unmounted  from  £2  to  £2  los. 

"The  Duchess  of  Hamilton  and  Argyll,"  by 
Lowry,  after  Read. — A9,oi7  (Brigg). — We  cannot  appraise 
a  ilefinite  value  to  your  mezzotint,  as  you  do  not  give  the  size. 
Impressions  from  the  large  plate  command  from  /,30  to  £i,o. 
but  only  los.  or  125.  would  be  paid  for  a  small  one. 
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"Overton  Sheep  I'air,"  by  (i.  tiarrard,  A.R.A. — 
A9,oi9  (Lewisham). — Fine  impressions  of  the  aliove  plate 
realise  from  ;flo  to  ^20,  according  to  romlition.  "The 
Benevolent  Cottager,"  by  Nutter,  after  Wheatley. 

—  This  is  worth  altoiu  ,{. ;  or  .{"4. 

"Countess  of  Blessington,"  bj   S.  Cousins,  after 

Lawrence. — A9,020  (Wolverliampton). — If  your  mezzotint  is 
a  genuine  tiiu'  im]>ression.  it  is  worth  from  ;^20  to  £2^. 

"Cries  of  London,"  after  F.  Wheatley.  A9,o25 
(Sheftield).— Genuine  old  impressions  in  colour  of  this  set  are 
worth  from  ^^30  to  ^50  jKr  plate.  We  sliould  retiuive  10  see 
yours,  however,  before  delinitely  appraising  any  value  to  them, 
as  the  Cries  are  very  popular  with  the  reproilucers,  and  their 
efforts  are  only  worth  a  very  small  amount. 

"  The  Angler's  Repast,"  and  "  A  Party  Angling," 
after  O.  Morland.— A9,027  (Shorthands).  —  \ou  do  not  state 
in  your  description  whether  the  prints  are  in  colours  or  mono- 
chrome. Presuming  them,  however,  to  be  genuine  old  im- 
pressions in  the  latter  state,  the  value  of  the  pair  wouUl  be 
roughly  about  £yi.  A  line  pair  in  colours  would  probably 
realise  ^150  to  ^^250  under  normal  conditions.  As  you  will 
understand,  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  any  blemishes, 
te.ars,  cut  margin,  faintness  of  imiiression,  state,  etc.,  and  this  is 
why  an  inspection  of  the  actual  engravings  is  such  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  valuaiinn. 

"The  Little  Fortune  Teller,"  by  J.  Jones,  after 
Sir  J.  Reynolds.— Ag, 031  (Grimsby). — The  valuable  engrav- 
ing generally  known  under  the  above  title,  which  was  reproduced 
in  Thp:  Connoisseur  Ciikispmas  Anni'ai.,  1914,  represents 
Lord  Henry  and  Lady  Charlotte  .Spencer,  children  of  the  third 
Duke  of  Marlborough. 

"  Visit  to  the  Child  at  Nurse  "  and  "  Visit  to  the 
Boarding  School,"  after  George   Morland.— A9, 037 

(llorlon  Kirliy). — These  subjects  were  not  engraved  l>y  bihn 
Dean,  but  by  \V.  Ward.  Fine  impressions  realise  from  /,  150 
to  .^200  the  pair.  "Delia  in  Town,"  by  J.  R.  Smith, 
after  Morland. — This  engraving  is  extremely  rare,  and 
modern  reproductions  are  plentiful.  A  fine  genuine  impression 
is  worth  from  ^50  to  .£100.  The  companion  print,  Drlin  in 
the   Country,   is  of  similar  value. 

' '  The  Boy  Discovering  the  Golden  Eggs,"  and  the 
Companion  Print,  by  J.Voung.— .•\9,o39(Frodingham). — 
These  engravings  are  of  some  rarity,  and  a  fine  pair  is  worth 
from  /25  to  £a,o.     "  Lady  Smith,"  by  Bartolozzi,  after 

Reynolds.  — If  this  is  an  original  colour-print,  the  value  may 
lie  from  ^"20  to  ;f6o. 

"Credulous  Innocence"  and  "Seduction,"  by 
Young,  after  Morland.— A9,04i  (Kendal).— Vou  do  not 
send  full  particulars  of  your  prints,  but  assuming  that  they  are 
genuine  impressions  in  l)Iack,  they  should  realise  from  ^20  to 
;^30  the  pair.  Should  they  lie  in  colour,  however,  the  value 
would   be  doubled. 

"Lord  Burghersh,"  by  Bartolozzi,  after  Sir  J. 
Reynolds. — A9,044  (Dublin).— If  a  genuine  old  impression  in 
colours,  your  print  of  the  aliove  denomination  should  be  worth 
from  /to  to  ;^I5. 

"Battle  of  Waterloo"  (Aquatint).  — A9, 050  (Ports- 
mouth).—So  fat  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge  from  your  description, 
this  engraving  should  be  worth  from  30s.  to  £2. 


"The  Fern  Gatherers,"  by  J.  R.  Smith,  after  G. 
Morland.-  .-Vg.ogi  (London,  W.).  — This  engraving  has  been 
more  frequently  reproduced  than  any  other  print  after  Morland, 
many  of  the  "  fakes  "  being  so  crude  that  they  would  not  deceive 
the  veriest  tyro.  As  your  specimen  bears  apparent  signs  of 
hand-colouring,  we  fear  that  there  i*  Inu  small  prospect  of  its 
authenlicily.  (Icnuine  impressions  are  of  extreme  rarity. 
"Ste.  Cecile,"  by  C.  Duclos,  after  L.  Mignard.-This 
is  one  of  a  set  for  which  there  is  very  little  demand  when 
uncolouied.  The  ]irice  placed  on  the  back  of  the  frame  would 
alioul  nui-1  ils  value  al  the  jiresent  time. 

(ioya's  "  Caprichos." — A9,i26  (Newc.astle-on-Tyne). — 
This  set  oi  etehini^s  has  been  so  largely  reproduced  that  it  is 
essential  for  us  to  know  the  date  of  yours  before  venturing  any 
opinion. 

"Lady  Elizabeth  Foster,"  after5ir,l.  Reynolds. 

—  A9,I37  (Farnworth).  —  If  your  engraving  is  an  original  ini- 
pressiim,  it  is  worth  about  £1$.  "  Countess  of  Harring- 
ton," after  the  same. — With  the  same  proviso  as  above, 
this  print  in  colours  would  be  worth  from  £40  to  ^50.  Both 
these  engravings  have  been  frerpienlly  repirrdirced,  however'. 

"The  Bombardment  of  Algiers,"  by  T.  Suther= 
land,  after  T.  Whitcombe.  — A9, 145  (Nuneaton). — Judging 
Iroiii  yorir  description,  the  value  of  your  two  engravings  is  from 
25s.  to  30s.  each. 

Furniture. 

Dutch  Ebony  Wardrobe. — A9,i2i  (Lisbon.) — Vou  do 
ridl  slate  the  si/e  of  your  wardrobe,  but  assuming  it  to  be  of 
moderate  rlimensions,  th.e  value  will  be  aloirt  £}0. 

Oak  Court  Cupboard. — .^9,124  (Lewis). — Your  Court 
rripljoard  apjiears  from  die  [ihoto  to  be  a  very  excellent  example 
of  Elizabethan  workmanship,  with  fine  strap-carving  and  melon- 
bulbed  columns.  Specimens  of  this  type  have  frequently  been 
restored  or  tampered  with,  but  if,  as  it  seems,  your  piece  is 
genuine  and  in  fine  condition,  it  should  realise  easily  100  guineas 
imrler  normal  conditions. 

Jacobean  Bedstead.— A9, 131  (Melbourne). — So  far  as  we 
can  judge  ironi  the  pholo  sent  us,  the  bedstead  is  Jacobean,  and 
its  value,  if  genuine  and  in  good  condition,  we  should  appraise 
at  from  £^0  to  .^60. 

Queen  Anne  Cabinet. — A9, 138  (Covent  Garden).— The 
cabinet  depicted  in  your  photograph  is  of  <,)ueen  Anne  design, 
and,  should  it  be  a  genuine  old  piece,  we  think  you  must  be 
mistaken,  judging  from  the  data  supplied,  in  describing  it  as 
oak,  for  such  a  cabinet  would  probably  be  of  walnut.  Assuming 
it  to  be  made  from  the  latter  material,  we  should  place  the  value 
at  about  £}0. 

Hanging  Convex  Mirror.  —  A9, 154  (Lightcliffe). — 
ludging  from  your  ]ihotograph,  the  mirror  dates  from  iiira  1S50 
to  1S70,  and  has  but  small  interest  to  collectors. 

Ob  jets  d'Art. 

Black  Jack.  — AS, 937  (Cbeadle  Ihrlrne).  — If  your  black 
jack  is  equal  to  the  specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  it  is  worth 
from  ^,'40  to  ^45. 

Ivory  Caskets.— .\8, 939  (Blackburn).— The  caskets  shown 
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ill  your  photograph  are  of  Italian  sixteenth-century  design. 
Should  they  prove  to  be  original,  they  would  be  worth  from 
;^40  to  ^50. 

Nankin  Cloisonne  Enamel  Vases.— AS, 950  (StirUng). 
— Should  the  enamel  vases  actually  belong  to  the  period  you 
mention,  they  are  worth  several  pounds.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  see  the  pieces  before  appraising  a  definite  value,  as 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  modern  work  now  on  the  market. 

Blue  John  Spa  Vase.— .AS, 95S  (London,  S.W.).— Judging 
from  the  photograph  submitted  to  us,  your  vase  appears  to  be 
a  fine  piece,  and  should  be  worth  about  ^30  under  normal 
conditions. 

5illlouettes. — ."^8,963  (l^romley). — Your  enquiry  as  to  the 
method  of  making  a  silhouette  covers  a  large  field.  These 
portraits  were  cut  in  black  or  white  paper  with  scissors,  or 
painted  on  glass,  card,  or  composition,  whilst  we  annex  a  repro- 
duction from  an  old  engraving  which  shows  a  machine  for 
drawing  a  life-size  head  by  the  candlelight  method. 
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Crystal  Cup. — A8,999(Addlestone). — Vour  cup  is  probably 
eighteenth  century,  and  might  realise  from  ^15  to  ;i^20  under 
normal  conditions,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  reliable  opinion 
without  seeing  it. 

"Paintings. 

Landscape,  signed  P. CD.,  86.— A9,io9  (London,  \V.). 
— We  cannot  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  authenticity  or  value 
of  your  pictures  without  an  inspection.  The  landscape,  signed 
as   above,  may  possibly    be  the   work   of  P.  C.  Dommerson,  a 


London  painter,  who  exhibited  once  at  the  Royal  Academy  and 
five  paintings  at  various  other  galleries  between  the  years  1865 
and  1 878.  The  pictures  in  your  possession  attributed  to  Ver- 
boecUiioven,  Hemskerck,  Dietrich,  and  Birket  Foster  should 
be  seen  by  our  ex])ert. 

Supposed    Portrait  of    Marie   Antoinette,   etc.— 

A9, 1 10  (Chicago). — Judging  from  the  photograph,  we  are  not 
of  the  opinion  that  the  portrait,  presumably  of  a  Royal  or 
Imperial  lady,  bears  any  great  resemlilance  to  the  unfortunate 
queen  of  Louis  XVI.,  but  rather  belongs  to  the  period  of  the 
first  Empire,  and  possibly  represents  the  Empress  Marie  Louise, 
second  wife  of  Napoleon  I.  Madonna  and  Child.— This  is 
a  late  production  of  no  particular  interest,  and  we  cannot  ex- 
press any  opinion  on  the  "Turner"  seascape  without  an 
inspection  of  the  original.  If  we  were  to  reproduce  the  three 
paintings  in  our  Notes  and  Queries  section,  you  would  prob- 
ably learn  some  more  facts  about  them.  The  charge  made  to 
cover  the  expense  of  preparing  blocks  is  at  the  rate  of  los.  6d. 
per  photo  inserted. 

Portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe.— A9, 115  (Hampstead).— 
The  portrait  to  which  you  refer  is  by  Van  iVliereveldl,  and  por- 
trays Sir  Thomas  Roe,  of  Woodford,  Knt.  [1581  ?-i644],  the 
famous  ambassador  and  plenipotentiary.  The  original  painting 
is  preserved  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London. 

"Pottery  and  Porcelain. 

Fulham   Mugs. — A8,943   (Bideford). — So   far  as  we  are 

enabled  to  judge  from  the  sketch  sent  to  us,  you  possess  an 
interesting  set  of  mugs  made  at  P'ulham  during  the  reign  of 
<2ueen  .Anne.  We  presume,  as  you  do  not  refer  to  the  point, 
that  the  rims  are  unmarked,  in  which  event  the  value  would  be 
about  .^12.  If  the  silver,  however,  is  dated  of  Queen  Anne's 
time,  they  will  probably  be  worth  about  ^40, 

Strasburg  Vase.  —  AS, 947  (Liverpool). — The  mark  and 
general  character  of  your  vase  indicate  the  work  of  Hanung,  a 
Strasburg  potter  of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  its 
authenticity  from  a  photograph  only.  You  do  not  state  in  your 
description,  moreover,  whether  the  vase  is  pottery  or  porcelain, 
but,  assuming  it  to  be  the  latter,  and  a  genuine  old  piece,  we 
may  compute  its  value  as  being  aliout  .1^15. 

Salt-glaze  Tureen.  —  AS, 990  (Preston). — There  is  no 
mark  which  particularly  distinguishes  salt-glaze  ware.  It  was 
made  in  Staffordshire  by  several  potters,  and  a  few  inscribed 
and  dated  pieces  are  known.  Judging  from  the  photograph, 
\'0ur  tureen  appears  to  be  a  good  specimen,  probably  dating 
from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  value  is 
proliably  about   £"]    los. 

China  Mark. —A9, 029  (Plymouth). — The  monogram  CBD 
which  appears  on  your  china  is  a  mark  of  the  Colebrookdale 
factory  which  came  into  use  in  1851. 

Lustre  Jug,  etc. — A9,040  (Higham  Ferrers). — As  your 
lustre  jug  is  merely  old  without  possessing  any  distinctive 
features,  its  value  would  be  unlikely  to  exceed  los.  or  12s. 
With  regard  to  the  pottery  bearing  lilack  transfer  views,  several 
factories  produced  ware  of  this  type,  so  that  we  must  see  a 
specimen  piece  before  giving  an  opinion. 
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Special    Notice 

Readers  of  The  Connoisseur  who  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  herein  should 
address  all  letters  on  the  subject  to  the  Manager  of  the  Heraldic  Department,  Hanover  Buildings,  35-39, 
Maddox  Street,   \V. 

Only  replies  that  may  be  considered  to  be  of  general  interest  will  be  published  in  these  columns.  Those 
of  a  directly  personal  character,  or  in  cases  where  the  applicant  may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will  be  dealt 
with  by  post. 

Readers  who  desire  to  have  pedigrees  traced,  the  accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  enquired  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged  fees  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Particulars  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

When  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or  heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fullest  details,  so  far 
as  they  may  be  already  known  to  the  applicant,   should  be  set  forth. 


Okkovkk. — This  family  came  from  Okeover,  co.  Stafford, 
wliere  they  have  resided  for  something  over  seven  hundred 
years.  Several  members  of  the  family  were  at  Oxford  :  Sir 
Rowland,  son  of  Humphrey  Okeover,  of  Wadham  College, 
matriculated  8  May,  1640,  aged  16  :  Thomas,  son  of  Rowland, 
of  Trinity  College,  10  June,  1696,  also  aged  16  ;  he  was  after- 
wards a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple  ;  Henry,  youngest  son 
of  Rowland,  of  the  same  college,  matriculated  29  March,  1677, 
aged  17,  and  took  his  B.A.  in  i68o. 

Others  of  the  name  are  to  be  found  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
ties. One  family  owned  Oldbury  Hall,  Aiherstone,  co.  Warwick, 
but  afterwards  came  into  possession  of  Okeover  by  inheritance. 
Another  branch  lived  at  Derby. 

The  arms  are— Erm.  on  a  chief  gu.  three  bezants.  Crest— Out 
of  a  ducal  coronet  or  a  demi  dragon  erm.  A  pedigree  of  the 
family  will  be  found  in  Burke's  Landed  Gentry. 

Oldkid. — The  Revd.  John  Henry  Oldrid  was  eldest  son 
of  John   Oldrid,  of  Boston,   co.    Lincoln,    gent.       He   was   of 


Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  matriculated  18  November, 
1830,  aged  22.  He  took  his  B.A.  in  1S34  and  M.A.  in  1851. 
He  was  perpetual  curate  of  Gawcott,  co.  Buckingham,  1S34  to 
1844,  lecturer  of  Boston,  1844  to  1S63,  and  vicar  of  Alford, 
etc.,  CO.  Lincoln,  1863  to  1879. 

Garselano. — Burke  gives  the  following  arms  for  this  famUy  : 
Az,  three  mascles  ar.  within  a  bordure  engr.  gu. 

The  family  is  described  as  of  London  ;  practically  the  same 
arms  are  ascribed  to  Garstang. 

Mautis  Arms. — The  arms  of  this  fajnily — Az.  a  unicorn 
salient  erminois.  Crest— A  unicorn  sej.  erminois— were  granted 
to  John  Mautis,  of  Calais,  12  August,  1494.  The  grant  states 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  grantee  came  from  the  Duchy  of 
Normandy. 

GoULDiNG  OF  Suffolk. — The  following  pedigree  may  help 
you,  but  please  send  some  further  particulars  of  locality,  etc.:  — 


Goulding  : 


I 
Thomas  Goulding, 
of  Denton,  co. 
Suffolk,  veoman. 
Willdatc'd3julv, 
1637. 


.\braham  .Abbot, 
of  Hawkeden, 
"ent.,  deceased. 


I  I 

:Grace.  John  Halles=  katherme. 


! 
Margery,  wife 
of  Rand.all 
Boutall. 


Margaret,  wile 
of  Thomas 
Talworth. 


I 
Susan,  wife 
of  Richard 
Turner. 


John  Halles,  exor.  Of  Thomas  Goulding 


Robert  Halles,  eldest  son. 


I 
John  Halles,  of  Poslingford. 


Query. 

In  the  pedigree  printed  in  the  January  Number,  Mr.  King,  children  of  Susannah's  sister,  Elizabeth,  who  married  Mr.  Col- 

and  his  wife  Susannah,  daughter  of  Thomns  Smyth,  are  given  Her.     .Susannah  had  only  one  child— a  daughter- 

fi-.-»    .-'lildicn.       This    is    incorrect,    the    first     four    being    the  Mr.  Cookson. 


vho  married 
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The  Oxenden  Collection     Part  II.     By  Lady  Victoria  Manners 


From  the  brush  of  Sir  Peter  Lely  are  several 
characteristic  portraits.  In  the  drawing-room,  over 
the  fireplace,  hangs  the  beautiful  Barbara  Villiers, 
Countess  of  Castlemaine,  and  subsequently  Duchess 
of  Cleveland. 
Lely  has 
chosen  to 
depict  in  this 
picture  the 
"frail  and 
fair  "  sitter  in 
a  softer  mood 
t  h  a  n  w  a  s 
habitual  to 
her,  if  history 
is  to  be  be- 
lieved. It  is 
unfortunate 
that  the  repro- 
duction can- 
not convey 
the  depth  and 
richness  of 
the  colour  of 
the  original. 
Pepys,  in  his 
diary  for  1662, 
saw  one  of 
Le  1  y's  p  i  c- 
tures  of  Lady 
Castlemaine 
•{it  may  per- 
haps be  this 
one)  at  the 
artist's  studio, 
and  thus  de- 
scribes it : 
"After  I  had  the   duchess   of   Cleveland 


done  with  the  Duke  (of  York),  with  Commissioner 
Pott  to  Mr.  Lely's,  the  great  painter,  who  come  forth 
to  us  ;  but  believing  that  I  come  to  bespeak  a  picture, 
he  prevented  it  by  telling  us  that  he  should  not  be  at 

leisure  these 
three  weeks, 
w  h  i  c  h  m  e- 
thinks  IS  a 
rare  thing. 
And  then  to 
see  in  what 
pomp  his 
table  was  laid 
for  himself  to 
go  to  dinner, 
and  here, 
among  other 
pictures,  saw 
the  so-much- 
c1  e  s  i  r  e  d  -  b  y- 
m  e  picture 
of  my  Lady 
Castlemaine, 
w  h  i  c  h  is  a 
most  blessed 
picture.''  Lord 
Spencer  has 
in  his  collec- 
tion a  similar 
portrait  of  the 
Duchess  of 
Cleveland, 
w  h  i  c  h  w  a  s 
reproduced 
in  colour  on 
ihe  cover  of 
The  Co  n- 
bv   sir   peter  lely  n  o  1  s  s  k  u  k, 
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Septembtr  number,  1911,  with  tin.'  dilTeicncc  that 
the  colour  of  the  gown  is  blue,  whiJe  in  the  Oxenden 
jjortrait  it  is  a  vivid  green. 

\'ery  line  in  quality  and  finish  is  Lely's  rendering 


reuienihrance  of  posterity  is  that  she  was  the  mother 
of  tlie  famous  Duke  of  Berwick.  After  theruplureof 
hi'v  liaison  with  the  king,  she  married  Colonel  Cliarles 
(iodfrey,  Master  of  ihe  Jewel  Offu'e,  and  had  In  him 


AR.MiKLLA     CIIURCHILL 


BY     SIK     PETER     LELY 


ot  Elizabeth  Chute,  wife  of  Sir  James  Oxenden,  2nd 
baronet,  in  a  very  decollete  loose  yellow  robe  with 
blue  drapery  over  her  shoulder.  The  sitter's  right  hand 
rests  on  a  rock,  on  which  lies  an  open  watch  and 
chain,  the  former  in  a  leather  case  studded  with  gold. 
Lady  Oxenden  must  have  been  a  very  attractive 
woman  if  she  resembled  Lely's  presentment  of  her  ; 
her  hair  in  this  portrait  is  parted  with  soft  curls 
flowing  over  her  forehead  and  shoulders  in  a  very 
becoming  fashion. 

A  portrait  of  Arabella  Churchill,  sister  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  is  also  by  the  same  painter,  but 
is  hardly  so  fine  in  quality  as  the  Lady  Castlemaine 
and  Lady  Oxenden.  Arabella  Churchill  was  the 
mistress  of  James  IL,    but  her  chief  claim   to  the 


a  son,  and  a  daughter,  who  married  Edward  1  )unch, 
whose  portrait  we  shall  shortly  describe,  'i'his  por- 
trait of  Arabella  Churchill  was  probably  painted  when 
the  sitter  was  about  thirty.  Her  right  hand  rests 
on  a  King  Charles's  spaniel  ;  she  wears  a  yellow 
silk  robe,  which  falls  from  her  right  shoulder,  while 
underneath  is  a  loose  underdress.  She  has  curling 
brown  hair,  and  around  her  neck  is  a  pearl  necklace. 
Lely's  "best"  pupil,  John  Greenhill,  is  represented 
by  what  we  must  regard  as  a  masterpiece,  the  beauti- 
ful and  romantic  portrait  of  Sir  James  Oxenden,  2nd 
baronet.  Sir  James  was  one  of  the  Kentish  squires 
mentioned  by  Macaulay  who  prevented  the  escape  of 
James  IL  to  France  in  1688.  "  By  their  intervention 
the  king  was  removed  to  a  suitable  lodging,  but  he 


ELIZABETH   CHUTE,    WIFE   OF   SIR   JAMES   OXENDEN,    SECOND   BARONET 

BY    SIR    PETER    LELY 


riie    Coiiiio/ssciir 


was  still  a  prismicr.  'What  have  I  done?'  he  de- 
manded of  the  Kentish  squires  who  attended  him. 
Those  to  whom  ho  put  these  questions  were  loo 
humane  to  return  the  answer  which  must  have  risen 


the  best  specimens  of  this  master  :  the  treatment  is 
wonderfully  atmospheric  and  the  modelling  of  the 
face  extremely  subtle.  It  most  probably  represents 
.Sir  James   Oxenden,    as  the   sitter   is   very   like   the 


HENRIETTA,     DUCHESS     OF     MARLHOKOUC.H 

to  their  lips,  and  listened  to  his  wild  talk  in  pitying 
silence."  In  the  picture  Sir  James  is  represented 
wearing  a  deep  yellow  satin  dress  and  a  full  brown 
wig  ;  his  expression  is  pensive,  and  the  eyes  are  very 
characteristic  of  Greenhill — large  and  full.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  so  fine  a  painter  as  Greenhill 
should  have  been  tempted  into  an  intemperate  and 
dissolute  course  of  life,  for  it  led  to  his  death,  when 
only  twenty-seven,  in  1676,  from  the  effects  of  falling 
into  a  kennel  in  Long  Acre.  This  work  is  signed 
"J.  Greenhill,"  and  dated  1674. 

Hanging  beneath  the  Greenhill  portrait  of  Sir  James 
Oxenden  is  a  very  fine  crayon  drawing  by  that  rare 
pastellist,  Edmund  Ashfield.  Only  seven  or  eight 
works  by  him  have  been  authenticated,  including  a 
choice  example  in  the  British  Museum  and  another 
at  Kelvoir  Castle.     The   Oxenden  drawing:  is  one  of 


BY     SIR     GODFREY     KNELLER 

Greenhill  portrait.  It  is  signed  "  E.  A.,  1674."  There 
is  also  another  crayon  portrait  by  Ashfield  of  Sir 
James  Oxenden's  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Chute,  which  is 
also  signed  "  E.  A.,"  and  dated  1673. 

The  examples  by  Sir  G.  Kneller  merit  careful 
attention.  Among  them  we  must  especially  mention 
an  oval  portrait  of  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  great  commander.  She 
was  created  Duchess  of  Marlborough  in  her  own  right 
on  the  death  of  her  father  in  1732,  and  married  Francis, 
Earl  of  Godolphin,  and  from  her  are  descended  the 
Dukes  of  Leeds.  The  Marlborough  family  honours 
and  estates,  however,  devolved  upon  her  death  to  her 
nephew,  Charles  Spencer,  5th  Earl  of  Sunderland. 
This  picture  is  signed  "G.  Kneller,  1695."  Hanging 
near  this  portrait  is  a  full-length  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Dunch  ;  this  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Charles 
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Godfrey  and  Arabella   Churchill,  whose  portrait  by 
Lelv    we    have    already    mentioned.       She    was    the 


Mr.   ONenden's  collection    i.s  especially  strong   in 
works  bv  Thomas   Hudson.      In  the  drawing-room 


MRS.     ARABELLA     THOMbON 


mother  of  Elizabeth,  Lady  Oxenden,  Harriet  Duchess 
of  Manchester,  and  Arabella  Thomson,  whose  vari- 
ous portraits  are  all  in  the  collection.  This  picture 
shows  Kneller  less  fluent  and  easy  in  his  execu- 
tion than  usual.  The  sitter  is  depicted  wearing  a 
bright  blue  dress ;  she  is  seated  on  a  rock,  while 
beside  her  stands  a  red  and  white  setter  looking 
at  her,  on  whose  collar  is  written  "  Dunch." 


BY     THOMAS     HUDSON 

hang  a  fine  pair  of  portraits  of  Sir  Henry,  6th  baronet, 
and  Margaret,  Lady  Oxenden.  The  latter  is  certainly 
one  of  the  painter's  masterpieces.  Hudson's  work  is 
much  underrated  at  the  present  time,  but  he  was  a 
sound  and  capable  craftsman.  To-day  his  colour  is  in 
many  instances  as  fresh  as  when  first  put  on.  In  this 
presentment  of  Lady  Oxenden  we  are  reminded  of  his 
well-known  portrait  of  Mary,  Duchess  of  Ancaster,  in 


The    Oxenden    Collection 


the  general  treatment  of  the  dress,  the  coquettish  hat, 
and  arrangement  of  the  jewels.  The  colour  of  this 
picture  is  especially  good,  and  the  texture  of  the  blue- 
green    satin    dress  is  verv  well    rendered.     Hudson 


Hanging  in  the  hall  is  a  fine  full-length  (also  by 
Hudson)  of  Mrs.  Arabella  Thomson.  The  painter 
here  seems  in  a  mood  reminiscent  of  Rubens,  for  the 
general  pose  and  attitude  is  very  sugge.stive  of  the 


SIR     HENRY     O.XENDEN,     THIRD     BARONET 

painted  another  portrait  of  this  Lady  O.'cenden,  who 
was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Chudleigh,  of 
Haldon.  It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  and  is 
signed  "  Hudson  pixit  Anno.  1756."  Her  husband. 
Sir  Henrj-  O.xenden,  6th  baronet,  is  an  admirable 
representation  of  an  eighteenth  -  century  gentleman. 
He  wears  a  richly  embroidered  blue  silk  coat  with 
white  lace  ruffles.  He  carries  a  black  velvet  three- 
cornered  hat,  while  his  left  hand  rests  on  the  hilt  of 
his  sword.  Hanging  opposite  his  parents  is  a  very 
pleasing  half-length  (also  by  Hudson)  of  their  son,  after- 
wards Sir  Henry  Oxenden,  7th  baronet.  Hudson's 
portraits  of  children  are  not  very  common,  and  this 
study  of  boyhood  has  a  certain  charm  and  naivete 
of  expression  which  renders  it  very  attractive. 


ATTRIBUTED    TO    JOHN     RILEY 

Flemish  master's  celebrated  Chapeau  de  Pailk  in  the 
National  Gallery.  Mrs.  Thomson  was  the  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Dunch,  whose  portrait  by  Kneller  we  have 
already  mentioned.  She  married  in  1725  Edward 
Thomson,  Esq.,  of  Marsden,  and  M.P.  for  York, 
of  whom  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  in  a  letter 
to  Lady  Mar,  February,  1725,  says:  "Ned  Thomson 
is  as  happy  as  the  money  and  charms  of  Belle  Dunch 
can  make  him,  and  a  miserable  dog  for  all  that." 
His  happiness  did  not  la.st  long,  for  a  great  deal  of 
scandal  was  in  later  years  attached  to  Arabella's  name, 
owing  to  the  intrigue  with  her  brother-in-law,  .Sir 
George  Oxenden,  by  whom  she  is  said  to  have  had 
two  children.  She  eventually  separated  from  her 
husband,  and  died  in  child-bed.    Lady  Mary  Wortley 
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^[oIltag■u  wrote  an  elegy  on  poor  Arabella's  fate,  from 
which  I  quote  some  lines  : — 

"  l'nha|ipy  fair,  liy  fatal  love  hclrayeil, 

Must  ihen  thy  beauties  thus  untimely  fade  ; 
Ami  all  thy  blooming,   soft,  inspiring  cliarms. 
Become  a  prey  to  death's  destructive  arms? 
Though  short   thy  day,  and  transient  like  the  wind, 
How  far  more   blest  than  those  yet  left  behind  ; 
Safe  in  the  grave  thy  griefs  with  thee  remain  ; 
And  life's  tempestuous  billows  break  in  vain. 
Ye  tender  nymphs  in   lawless  pastimes  gay, 
Who  heedless  down  the  paths  of  pleasure  stray  ; 
Though  long  secure  with  blissful  joy  elate. 
Yet  pause,  and  think  of  Arabella's  fate  ; 
For  such  may  be  your  \mexpected  doom, 
And  your  next  pleasures  lull  you  in  the  tomb." 


Attrihittcd  to  John  Riley  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Sir 
Henry  Oxenden,  3rd  baronet.  This  is  a  very  good 
jiicture,  ami,  we  should  say,  certainly  emanated  from 
Riley,  for  it  has  all  the  characteristics  of  this 
painter.  The  carefully  painted  lace  hand,  with  its 
higii  relief  of  scrolls  and  detail,  and  the  general 
richness  and  depth  of  colour  throughout,  [jroclaim 
it  to  be  by  that  master.  Sir  Henry  Oxenden  was 
de]iuty  governor  of  the  East  India  Company  in 
Bombay.  He  is  represented  here  leaning  against  a 
cannon  ;  he  wears  a  full  and  long  brown  wig  ;  lace 
cravat,  breastplate  and  richly  embroidered  yellow 
leather  sleeves,  and  over  all  a  red  satin  cloak,  a 
drapery  with  a  fringe  of  gold. 


SIR    HENRY   OXENDEN,   SEVENTH    BARONET 


RY    THOM.\S    HUDSON 
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Vanishing  Treasures  Antique  Furniture  and  Woodwork  in 

Flanders  and  Northern  France  By  Fred  Roe,  R.I. 


A  utcAi)E  ur  two  ago  antique  furniture  of 
even  fifteenth  -  century  workmanship  was  to  be  dis- 
covered and  obtained,  both  in  a  fairly  complete  and 
fragmentary  condition,  in  Northern  France  or  Flan- 
ders. For  those  connoisseurs  who  were  shy  of  acquir- 
ing a  usable  chest  or  credence,  genuine  traceried 
panels  of  flamboyant  design  could  be  had  at  the  rate 
of  ten  francs  apiece,  in  quantities  which  could  never 
have  been  attained  in  our  own  country.  Such  relics 
have  been  for  some  time  growing  appreciably  scarcer, 
and  during  the  last  few  years  the  number  of  veritable 
specimens  has  become  exceedingly  limited.  Fortu- 
nately, a  great  many  of  these  pieces  have  been  secured 
by  people  residing  in  the  British  Isles,  and  have  not 
been  left  to  face  the  wanton  destruction  which  has 
obviously  accompanied  the  march  of  the  German 
Huns. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  most  lovers  of  the  picturesque 
antique  to  lament  the  more  gradual  disappearance 
from  public  view  of  the  pleasing  tdmber  buildings  of 
mediaeval  ages,  with  their  wealth  of  original  design. 
Such  cities  as  Abbeville,  Laon,  Amiens,  Ypres,  and 
Antwerp  have  for  some  time  been  subjected  to  the 
attacks  of  utilitarian  amending,  with  infinite  loss  to 
things  aesthetical.  It  is  true  that  the  habit  of  de- 
liberately destroying  all  vestiges  of  antique  buildings 
has  more  or  less  been  desisted  from  in  recent  years, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  custom  has  arisen  of  inter- 
polating ancient  timber  and  carvings  in  certain  edifices 
newly  erected.  The  modern  Hun  has,  however,  no 
such  sympathies  or  proclivities,  and  in  some  instances, 
sad  as  it  may  seem,  congratulations  are  actually  not 
wanting  that  partial  disper.sal  has  anticipated  demoli- 
tion complete.  These  relics  can  never  have  quite 
the  same  absorbing  interest  within  the  formal  walls 
of  a  museum  or  incorporated  in  dwellings  of  present- 
day  design,  but  such  transplanting  is  infinitely  to  be 
preferred  to  their  being  reduced  to  either  ashes  or 
matchwood. 

With  furniture  it  is  the  same.     But  a  few  years  ago 


there  stood  before  the  sanctuary  in  Ypres  Cathedral 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  complete  coffers  of  its 
kind  in  existence,  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  used  for  generations  as  an  alms-bo.x.  This  relic, 
which  bears  on  its  front  panel  an  epic  representation 
of  St.  George's  combat  with  the  Dragon,  I  have  dealt 
with  fully  elsewhere,  venturing  a  theory  that  it  was 
probably  a  waif  abandoned  by  the  English  army  in 
1378.'''  At  that  time  the  English  were  the  assailants. 
But  times  have  changed,  and  it  is  left  to  the  present 
year  to  witness  British  valour  defending  the  old 
Flemish  city  with  all  the  doggedness  of  race,  the 
famous  Cloth  Hall  ruined,  and  the  fourteenth-century 
"tilting  chest  "  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  central 
tower,  which  have  descended  headlong  into  the  body 
of  the  cathedral. 

In  the  first  number  of  The  (."oxnois.seur  which 
appeared  I  wrote  the  following  sentence,  apropos 
of  the  mdifference  displayed  in  England  to  certain 
similar  relics,  in  their  way  almost  unique  examples 
of  the  coHerer's  art : — 

"In  Belgium  these  things  are  managed  differently  ; 
antiquities  of  this  description  are  owned  or  properly 
looked  after  by  the  State,  and  veneration  for  them,  if 
only  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  is  more  general 
than  in  our  own  country.  Fine  national  e.xamples 
of  oak  turniture  previous  to  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  are  rarer  in  Great  Britain  than  in 
almost  any  country  in  Europe,  and  should  be  respected 
as  much  as  continental  specimens." 

Since  these  words 'were  written,  some  fourteen  years 
since,  an  appreciable  increase  of  reverence  for  such 
objects  has  accrued  in  the  British  Isles ;  but  the 
national  treasures  of  Belgium  are  now,  alas  1  at  the 
mercy  of  vandals. 

When  the  assemblage  of  antiquities  formed  by 
M.  Peyre  was  purchased  by  the  South  Kensington 
authorities  some  years  ago,  voices  were  not  wanting 
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which,  whik'  admiring  the  splendour  of  the  collection, 
deprecated  the  reaving  from  their  original  localities 
of  certain  sjiecimens.     At  the  present  lime  we  can 


later  date  and  far  superior  execution.  Tlie  principal 
indications  that  this  coffer  approachi's  the  junction  of 
the  fiftei'nth  and  sl\l((  nlh  I'c'nturies  are  the  [)resence 
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have  but  few  such  regrets.  A  great  many  of  the 
exhibits  came  from  Northern  France  and  Flanders, 
and  are  typical  of  the  glorious  bygone  art  of  their 
respective  countries.  The  Northern  French  coffer 
facing  page  130  is  a  characteristic  example  of  the  class 
of  relics  which  at  one  time  existed  in  numbers,  but 
now,  alas  !  mainly  abound  in  the  shape  of  counterfeits. 
The  coffer  front  is  formed  of  a  single  piece  lavishly 
carved,  with  a  semblance  of  being  panelled  into  com- 
partments, similar  in  a  way  to  the  Dersingham  coffer 
in  Norfolk,  though  in  the  former  case  the  piece  is  of 
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of  the  dovetailings  in  front  and  sides  and  the  ribbon 
guilloche  and  knot  which  adorn  the  base  stand. 
Further  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  semi-circular  tops 
to  the  implied  panels,  those  furthest  from  the  centre 
bearing  decorations  of  a  renascent  type.  It  is  not 
known  exactly  where  M.  Peyre  purchased  this  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  coffer,  but,  as  has  been  explained  many 
times,  this  indefatigable  antiquary  seldom  disclosed 
any  information  as  to  the  sources  of  his  acquirements. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  the  shields  which  adorn  the 
second  and  fourth  panels  have  been  wantonly  defaced. 
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doubtlessly  during  the  stormy  times  of  the  Revolution, 
but  in  spite  of  this  a  bend  may  yet  be  traced  on  one 
of  them.  The  lock-plate,  with  its  quaint  little  open- 
work grille,  is  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  time,  but 


craftsman  as  lying  more  to  the  south.  The  late  Gothic 
columns,  with  their  grooved  patterns,  have  given  place 
to  classic  pilasters,  ornamented  in  a  corresponding 
manner   to  the  implied    panels.      It  is  not  a   little 


has   probably  been  adapted   from  some  other  piece 
of  furniture. 

Even  more  subtle  in  execution  is  the  French 
coffer  facing  page  170.  This,  like  the  previous 
specimen,  has  circular-topped  panels  and  dovetailing 
at  its  corners,  together  with  little  iron  decorative 
clamps  at  its  corners.  It  is  also  fitted  with  a  base 
stand,  but  the  date  is  some  fifty  years  later  than  the 
aforementioned  specimen,  and  the  insidious  growth 
of  the  Italian  style  is  most  clearly  marked.  The 
arabesques  with  which  the  panels  are  adorned  are 
of  the  most  delicate  and  elegant  type,  marking  either 
the  place  of  its  production  or  the  prenticeship  of  its 


singular  that  when  the  process  of  making  framed 
chests  had  come  extensively  into  fashion,  the  old 
method  of  construction  should  still  have  been  adhered 
to  at  this  period,  whilst  simulating  the  more  advanced 
method.  The  chimeras  carved  on  the  base  stand  are 
true  survivals  of  Gothic  types. 

A  good  many  French  and  Flemish  stools  of  the 
keyed  type  were  in  existence  till  lately,  but  few  were  of 
so  early  a  date  or  were  fashioned  with  such  exquisite 
taste  as  the  Normandy  stool  figured  on  page  134,  this 
being  one  of  the  daintiest  pieces  of  Gothic  oak  in 
any  collection  of  furniture.  Although  the  perforated 
pattern  on  its  stretcher  is  similar  in  style  to  that  carved 
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oil  the  implied  panels  in  the  Northern  French  coffer 
mentioned  on  page  134,  the  stool  is  anterior  in  point 
of  date,  its  outline,  together  with  several  other  details, 
showing;  a  purer  trace  of  ('lOthic  an.      A  littK-  ildail 


of  pieces  of  domestic  furniture  in  the  Middle  Aijes — 
at  least  but  few  specimens  intended  for  household 
use  survive  in  which  this  refinement  was  resorted  to. 
.\n(l    in    tin-   material   of  which   we   are   treatintr  the 
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which  should  not  be  overlooked  in  this  singularly 
beautiful  example  is  the  way  in  which  the  traceried 
wheels,  pierced  on  its  supports,  have  been  rendered 
more  delicate  by  being  hollowed  out  on  the  inner  side, 
/.('.,  beneath  the  seat  of  the  stool.  The  massiveness 
of  its  construction  is  thus  disguised  by  the  cunning  of 
its  embellishment.  A  keyed  stool  of  somewhat  later 
date  is  in  the  museum  at  Rouen,  but  it  is  infinitely 
inferior  to  the  piece  under  consideration. 

The  practice  of  undercutting  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  carried  out  extensively  in  the  adornment 


outer  beams  of  half-timber  domestic  buildings  are 
seldom  to  be  found  in  which  the  carving  is  carried 
so  far.  Abbeville — a  short  distance  from  the  firing- 
line — at  one  time  possessed  some  famous  specimens 
in  its  quaint  streets,  before  the  cholera  devastated  the 
place  and  a  whole  "  island "  of  medifeval  structures 
opposite  the  church  of  St.  Wulfram  were  condemned 
as  unfit  for  habitation.  Only  within  the  last  few- 
years  some  exquisite  exterior  woodwork  displaying 
undercut  trail-work  of  the  finest  type  vanished  from 
the  courtvard  of  the  Maison  Francois  Premier  into 
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the  possession  of  a  Parisian  banker.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  town  complained  bitterly  of  the  loss  of  their 
local   attraction,   but  then   they  took   no  steps  either 


A  remarkable  specimen  of  undercutting  on  exterior 
beams  still  remains  at  Abbeville,  in  the  (Irand  Place 
at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la  Boucherie.     The  corner 
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to  preserve  or  retain  it,  and  this  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  craftsman's  art  is  now  lost  to  the  public  eye 
for  good.  Our  illustration  on  page  139  shows  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  portions  of  the  despoiled  court- 
yard still  intact,  with  its  "crow's -step"  gable  and 
trusses  adorned  with  defaced  figures  under  canopies. 


post  still  possesses  a  mutilated  carving  of  St.  lleorge 
and  the  Dragon  in  high  relief,  the  sculpture  evidently 
dating  from  the  fifteenth  century.  The  last  time  I 
was  at  Abbeville  the  whole  of  this  edifice  had  been 
smothered  with  a  coat  of  light  blue  paint,  which  did 
not  improve  its  appearance.      Abbeville  abounds  in 
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early  dormer  windows,  more  or  loss  carved,  some 
of  which  remain  in  a  particularly  perfect  condition, 
unglazed  and  possessing  their  original  shutters. 

Returning  to  the  theme  of  domestic  furniture,   of 
the  tall  cupboard  (page  137)  little   original  can  be 


fighting  area  has  involved  the  dispersal  and  destruction 
of  many  interesting  and  serviceable  anti(|ues  whicli 
might  otherwise  have  survived  the  ravages  of  time 
successfully.  A  very  fair  example  of  a  fireside  arm- 
chair, to  be  found  freciuently  in  the  better  class  of  rural 
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said ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  really  fine  specimen  of 
the  renaissance  of  the  Low  Countries,  a  style  unlike 
any  other  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  Some 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  cupboards  of  a  similar  type 
could  be  obtained  in  quantities  all  over  the  Pays 
Bas ;  but  their  discovery  has  become  increasingly 
difficult,  and  the  acquisition  of  original  specimens 
even  rarer  still.  Dozens  of  such  exist — or  did  exist 
until  recently  —  in  the  celebrated  Musee  Plantin  at 
Antwerp,  the  home  of  the  famous  press  of  that  name, 
and  no  Flemish  household  of  any  standing  whatever 
was  complete  in  its  appointments  without  one  or 
more  of  these  pieces. 

The  wholesale  destruction   of   farmhouses   in   the 


dwellings,  is  given  above.  The  construction  of  this 
piece,  in  true  accordance  with  the  Flemish  character, 
is  of  the  most  solid  and  weighty  description.  This 
chair  is  of  eighteenth-century  date,  and  bears  on  its 
back  and  legs  a  Flemish  version  of  the  decoration 
then  in  vogue  in  fashionable  court  circles  in  France. 
Chairs  of  this  type  almost  invariably  possess  a  couple 
of  little  iron  rings  on  the  right  arm  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  a  movable  tray,  on  which  the  good-man 
would  place  his  tobacco  and  schnapps  when  taking 
his  ease.  It  is  doubtful  whether  many  pieces  of  this 
description  in  the  Low  Countries  will  survive  the 
present  drastic  upheaval.  Such  pieces,  no  doubt,  were 
sturdy  enough  in  their  construction,  but  it  must  be 
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lionu'  in  miiiii  tliat  Klcmish  iwk  is  by  no  means  of  so 
durable  a  naturi'  as  luiulisli.  not  bcini:  of  so  close  and 
iron-like  a  fibre. 

The  ruin  which  has  passed  over  these  Flemish 
homes  is  now  happily  averted  from  Amiens,  which 
suffered  all  thehorrors  of  an  investment  bytheGermans 
in  November,  1870.  The  antique  carvings  and  cup- 
boards in  the  Musee  de  Picardie  have  so  far  this  lime 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  Germanic  barbarisms,  but 
should  the  capital  of  the  Somme  be  occupied  by 
ihem  a  second  time,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  all  the 
Republic's  horses  and  all  the  Republic's  men  will  not 
sa\e  them,  or  such  remarkable  mcdiitval  buildings  as 
exist  in  the  Passage  Gossart,  from  total  destruction. 
Ill  the  thoroughfare  ju.st  menti(med  (a  true  .survival 
of  Gothic  compression)  the  overhanging  gallery  ot 
an  ancient  mansion  still  remains,  forming  a  sort  ot 


portico,  and  arched  and  groined  in  oak  in  true 
lifteenth-century  style.  Its  brackets  are  adorned  with 
shields — their  arms  yet  undefaced — while  above  two 
of  these  on  the  jjendant  sits  the  carved  figure  of  a 
little  t'lothic  man  with  his  hands  resting  on  his  knees, 
apparently  contemplating  wistfully  the  degradation  of 
the  courtyard  of  his  former  lordly  mansion.  'I'liis 
wonderful  structure  narrowly  escaped  being  Inirm  in 
the  war  of  1870,  and,  considering  its  situation,  in  a 
congested  part  of  the  old  town,  its  ])reservation  was 
little  short  of  miraculous. 

In  these  days,  when  utility  and  demolition  go  hand- 
in  hand  together,  a  good  many  reflections  could  be 
indulged  in  as  to  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  see 
and  examine  such  treasures  as  we  have  noted,  a  good 
many  of  which  must  inevitably  disappear  during  the 
unswerving  course  of  time. 
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Belgian  Ironwork 

It  is  entirely  needless  at  this  period  to  dwell 
upon  the  havoc  played  by  the  "cultured"  enemy  who 
has  so  shamefully,  and, 
to  serve  no  possible  mili- 
tary purpose,  has  irre- 
parably injured,  and  in 
some  instances  com- 
pletely destroyed,  many 
of  the  priceless  gems  of 
Belgian  and  French 
architecture  and  art. 
The  subject  is  being  so 
exhaustively  investigated 
in  other  quarters  that  it 
will  be  sufficient  here  to 
hope   that   when   affairs 
reach   the   desired  end 
the  spoiler  will  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  hundred- 
fold for  the  damage  and 
loss  he  has  occasioned. 
But   even   this   will   not 
restore  what  is  always 
of  great   importance  in 
the  consideration  of  the 
Applied  Arts,  the  indi- 
genous products  of  local 
artists   in  their  original 
position,  a  phase  of  the 
question  which   is   es- 
pecially important  in  the 
case  of  the  work  of  the 
smith.     In  almost  every 
instance  ironwork  was 
made  locally,  and,  if  the 
craftsmen  were   not   to 
be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,   they  were 
imported  for  the  work, 
as,   in  view  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  transport,  this 
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was  far  easier   than   the   carriage   of  the   work    itself 
from  a  distance.     We  have  only  to  look  through  the 

accounts  of  such   build- 
ings as  \Vindsor  Castle 
and  Westminster  Abbey, 
carefully  collected  and 
published   by  Sir  W. 
St.  John  Hope  and  Pro- 
fessor Let  ha  by,  to  see 
how  foreign  craftsmen 
were  employed  upon  our 
national   monuments. 
The   delicate   fabric  of 
the  iron   screen  in    St. 
George's  Chapel,  \\'ind- 
sor,  and  the  simpler  but 
more   satisfactory   grille 
in  Bishop  West's  Chapel, 
Ely  Cathedral,  are  both 
of  Flemish  origin,  and 
both,   till   recent  times, 
have  been  attributed  to 
Quentin  Massys  without 
a  shadow  of  foundation 
or  documentary  evi- 
dence.    It  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  ironwork  has 
been  looted  in  this  dis- 
astrous war  :  for  its  very 
weight,   and   the   ignor- 
ance of  the  enemy  as  to 
its  value,  will  have  sa\ed 
it  from   this   fate.      But 
it  must  certainly  be  the 
case  that  many  interest- 
ing examplesat  Louvain, 
Liege,  Dixmude.  and 
Vpres  must   have  suf- 
fered or  been  entirely 
destroyed    by   shell-fire. 
Examples  of  smith-work 
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are    scattered    all    over    Belgium,    Imt    it   is   only    by 
exhaustive  search   that    they  can   he  traced,  as  local 


Liege  door  lumilure  are  deeply  grooved,  and  termi- 
nate  in   the   ciiuiueloil   beloved  of  the  craftsmen  of 
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histories  and  guide-books  seldom  take  notice  of  their 
existence. 

Of  hinges  and  door  furniture  there  are  two  exam- 
ples in  Belgium  which  will  compare  with  anything  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.  The  thirteenth-century  work  on 
the  treasury  door  of  the  cathedral  of  Liege  is  one  of 
these.  The  design  is  very  similar,  in  the  main  lines, 
to  that  of  the  stupendous  work  of  the  mythical  Bis- 
cornet  on  the  doors  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  though 
the  ornament  is  more  restrained,  and  has  nothing  of 
that  supernatural  intricacy  which  distinguishes  the 
French  production.      All  the   main   members  of  the 
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this  period.  The  second,  and  in  many  respects  the 
most  beautiful,  is  to  be  found  on  the  doors  of  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Hal,  a  little  town  near 
Brussels,  much  frequented  by  jjilgrims.  Here 
the  vine-pattern,  which  is  the  motif  for  the  Li^ge 
doors,  as  it  is  for  most  hinge-work  of  the  period,  is 
treated  more  realistically,  with  magnificent  results. 
The  craftsmanship  and  general  feeling  of  the  design 
proclaim  it  as  fifteenth-century  work,  which  must 
certainly  have  been  produced  by  a  master  who 
would  compare  with  Massys  of  Louvain  or  our 
own   Thomas   de   Leightone.      The  cinquefoils  have 
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developed  into  more  or  less  realistic  vine-leaves,  for 
the    fifteenth  -  century    craftsman    was    bcLiinnini    to 


afterthoughts.     They  approximate  more  nearly  to  the 

slvle  of  the  fourteenth   i  cnturv,   but  the  date  of  the 
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emerge  from  the  severe  conventions  of  his  predeces- 
sor, and  the  hammered  bosses  which  terminate  each 
tendril  are  embossed  to  represent  bunches  of  grapes. 
The  lock-plate  is  frankly  architectural,  but  the  vine 
motif  is  repeated  in  a  delicate  bordering  of  leaves 
and  grapes.  It  is  an  inexplicable  fact  that  neither 
Gailhabaud,  King,  nor  even  that  erudite  craftsman 
Mr.  Starkie  Gardner,  has  given  more  than  a  passing 
notice  of  this  beautiful  work,  which  will  stand  easily 
first  of  the  fifteenth-century  hinges  in  existence.  The 
hinges  on  the  great  doors  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
Brussels,  were  made  for  strength  alone,  and  the  rows 
of  small  trefoils  springing  from  either  edge  are  but 
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building  (1402-1444)  must  place  them  in  tlie  latter 
century.  In  the  Palais  de  Justice,  Bruges,  are  some 
interesting  strap-hinges  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
main  members  of  which  are  worked  to  simulate  rough 
wood,  a  form  of  torture  practised  with  amazing  skill 
by  the  ironworkers  of  the  succeeding  century.  Of  the 
same  period  as  these  are  the  hinges,  ornamented  with 
delicate  pierced  work,  in  the  church  of  St.  Trond, 
Liege,  and  the  hinges,  lock-plates,  and  guichets  of  the 
ambry  doors  in  the  now  ruined  church  of  St.  Pierre 
at  Louvain. 

It   is   somewhat  surprising   to  find    that    there  are 
no  fine  examples  of  grille-work  in  Belgium,  when  we 
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consider  the  excellence  of  her  ironunrkcis  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  It  can  only  be  sur- 
misetl  that  these  eluirch  fittings  iiave  been  destroyed 


delicate  architecture  is  marred  iiy  the  introtiiictioii 
of  natiualistic  wattling  round  the  Ijuttresses.  This 
counterfeiting  of  nature  and  disregard  of  the  respect 
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or  removed  in  some  of  the  many  wars  and  tumults 
which  have  devastated  the  country  from  time  to  time, 
and  that  the  hinges,  as  indispensable  adjuncts  of  the 
door,  were  not  interfered  with.  The  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  possesses  a  sixteenth-century  taber- 
nacle grille,  chiefly  fashioned  in  sheet-metal  pierced, 
from  the  castle  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  Ghent,  and 
a  confessional  giiichet  of  the  fifteenth  century,  whose 


due  to  the  material  worked  in  are  notable  traits  in  the 
development  of  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  work, 
wherein  the  craftsman  strove  to  outdo  the  constructional 
excellence  of  his  iiredecessor  by  the  exhibition  of  mere 
technical  skill.  In  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Louvain,  there 
were,  some  two  years  ago,  two  or  three  window  grilles, 
essentially  strong  and  protective,  worked  with  this  same 
combination  of  architectural  forms  and  wattling.    They 
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had  then  been  removed  from  their  original  windows, 
and  were  exhibited  in  one  of  the  upper  galleries. 
The  great  treasury  gates  in  the   Halles,    Bruges, 
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popularly  ascribed  to  Quentin  Massys  the  painter,  who, 
according  to  the  date  upon  the  ironwork  (147°)' 
would  have  been  just  four  years  old  when  it  was  com- 
pleted. It  is  probably  from  the  hands  of  Jose  Massys, 
architect,  clockmaker,  and  chief  smith  of  Louvain, 
who  had  a  son  Quentin,  hence  the  confusion  with 
the  painter.  This  craftsman  worked  at  Louvain 
on  the  spot  till  recently  occupied  by  a  butcher's 
shop.   No.  91,   Rue  de   Malines,  a  locality  probably 
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may  be  placed  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
They  are  constructed  entirely  of  C  scrolls, 
collared  and  riveted  together,  of  a  type 
similar  to,  but  not  so  delicate  as,  the 
grille  at  Lincoln  Cathedral.  The  most 
celebrated  piece  of  ironwork  in  Belgium,  if  not  in 
the  world,  is  the  well  -  cover  near  the  cathedral  at 
Antwerp.    Here,  again,  tradition  has  erred  in  that  it  is 
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unrecognisable  to-day.  The  graceful  and  intricate 
ramifications  of  intertwined  branches  which  sur- 
mount the  well-cover,  the  slender  columns,  and  the 
daring  innovation  of  iron  figures  in  the  round  repre- 
senting Silvius  Brabo  with  the  hand  of  the  giant 
Antigonus  and  the  "wild  folk,"  male  and  female, 
which  are  the  supporters  of  the  Arms  of  Antwerp,  all 
are  evidence  of  a  master  designer  and  a  craftsman 
of  outstanding  excellence.  The  pump  handle,  which 
originally  formed  part  of  the  scheme,  was  removed 
recently  to  the  Steen  Museum  on  the  (^uai.  The 
well-cover  in  the  Porte  de  Hal  Museum  courtyard, 
Brussels,  is  of  much  simpler  design,  and  has  but  little 
pretension  to  ornamentation.  The  Sign  Arms  ot 
Belgium  are  often  notable  features  of  the  street  archi- 
tecture, but  owing  to  modern  improvements,  many 
of  these  have  been  relegated  to  museums,  the  Palais 
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de  Cinquantenaire,  Brussels,  and 
the  Musee  Archeologique,  Ghent, 
having  several  interesting  examples 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  An  extremely  fine  late 
sixteenth-century  example  is  to  be 
found  outside  the  modest  Esta- 
minet  of  the  "Roskam,"or  '-Curry- 
comb," in  the  Rue  de  Fil,  behind 
the  railway  station  at  Bruges. 
From  the  wealth  of  elaborate 
decoration  bestowed  upon  it,  one 
can  only  surmise  that  it  once 
advertised  a  notable  house  of  call 
which  has  now  fallen  upon  less 
prosperous  days,  and  it  is  more 
than  creditable  that  its  present 

owners  had  not,  up  till  last  year, 

parted  with  it  to  some  wandering 

collector.     \'anes  and  roof  finials 

are  to  be  seen  all  over  Belgium, 

but  they  are  seldom  of  elaborate 

design,  and,  owing  to  their  exposed 

positions,  are  often  corroded  and 

the  worse  for  weather.     The  great 

Dragon  of  ( ;  h  e  n  t,  t  h  r  e  e  metres         ^_^^^^^  ^^^^, 

in  length,  may  be  dated  in  the        cmhedral 
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fourteenth  century,  in  spite  of  the 
tradition  that  it  was  brought  from 
Constantinople  after  the  Crusades. 
It  was  taken  down  in  1 9 1 2  from  the 
tower  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which 
is  a  landmark,  when  the  accom- 
panying drawing  was  made,  and  is 
interesting  as  showing  a  method  of 
construction  not  often  practised  at 
this  period. 

The  wall  anchors  of  Flanders 
are  a  distinct  feature  in  the^ 
domestic  architecture  of  the  towns 
and  villages.  Originally,  of  course, 
they  were  but  the  end-plates  of  ties 
which  bound  bulging  walls  to- 
gether. The  early  smith,  always 
on  the  look-out  for  some  object  01 
practical  utility  which  he  might 
beautify,  turned  these  end-plates 
into  scrolls,  which  in  England  have 
never  progressed  beyond  the  plain 
S  form.  From  this  decoration  of 
a  constructional  need  these  wall 
anchors  in  time  came  to  be  merely 
decorations  pinned  to  the  wall,  and 
do  not  in  any  way  help  to  su.stain 
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ii.  I'hey  are  mostly  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
tliose  of  a  more  recent  time  have  been  fashioned  in 
the  date  of  the  building  which  they  ornament.  In 
the  year  1866  a  Belgian  Royal  Commission  collected 
sixty-eight  sets  of  these  decorations  in  the  town  of 
Vpres  alone. 

The  font  cranes  of  Louvain,  Hal,   and   Dixmude 
are  notable  examples  of  Flemish  ironwork.    The  crane 


in  the  chinch  of  St.  Pierre  at  Louvain  is  probably  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
as  it  is  the  only  authentic  work  from  the  hand  of  Jose 
Massys.  It  is,  or  was,  frankly  architectural  in  design, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  was  suggestive  of  nothing  but 
iron,  and  did  not  encroach  upon  the  province  of  the 
carpenter  as  do  the  "joiner's"  grilles  at  Windsor  and 
Westminster  x\bbey.    The  crane  at  Hal  is  heavier  and 
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simpler  in  design,  the  only  decoration  being  upstand- 
ing fleurs-de-lys  and  foliage.  The  ingenious  lever 
by  which  the  font  cover  is  lifted  just  the  few  inches 
necessary  and  no  more  is  worthy  of  notice  as  an  early 
example  of  machinery.  Of  Flemish  locks  and  keys, 
space  alone  precludes  the  notice  they  deserve.  At  the 
same  time,  it  should  be  remembered  that  all  examples 
of  any  value  have  been  removed  from  their  doors  long 
ago,  and  are  now  in  museums  in  the  different  cities  of 
Europe,  so  that  of  these,  at  any  rate,  we  shall  always 
have  sufficient  for  study.  The  well-known  Flemish 
chests  are  to  be  found  in  most  collections,  the  example 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  being  particularly 
noticeable  for  the  almost  uncanny  mechanism  of  its 
lock  on  a  lid  nearly  an  inch  thick,  while  the  sides  and 
bottom  are  only  of  thin  sheet-metal. 

Candle-holders  of  several  varieties  are  found  up 
and  down  Belgium,  the  most  celebrated  being  the 
small  corona  attributed  to  Massys  in  the  ill-fated 
church  of  St.  Pierre  at  Louvain ;  and  others  at  Hal, 
Bastonges,  and  in  the  church  of  St.  Bavon  at  Ghent, 
the  last-named  bearing  on  its  apex  a  miniature  replica 
uf  the  dragon  before  alluded  to.  In  the  seminary 
on  the  Quai  de  la  Poterie  at  Bruges  is  a  fine  chased 
candelabrum,  with  movable  birds  and  flowers,  signed 
I.  RVCK.\M  oosTENDANvs  FECIT,  the  Ryckam  family 
of  smiths  being  notable  craftsmen  of  Ostend  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Lack  of  space  will 


not  allow  of  consideration  in  respect  of  the  domestic 
furniture  of  iron,  the  desks  at  'I'ournai  and  Courtrai, 
or  the  innumerable  fire-dogs,  landiers,  utensils,  and 
other  decorative  objects  of  Flemish  provenance  which 
are  to  befound  in  profusion  in  the  museums  at  Brussels, 
( Ihent,  Bruges,  and  Courtrai.  It  has  rather  been  the 
endeavo\ir  in  this  short  notice  to  describe  certain 
notable  pieces  which  may  have  been  destroyed  or 
ruined  past  repair  in  the  terrible  struggle  now  in 
progress. 

In  the  eighth  century  the  Monk  of  St.  Gall,  writing 
of  Charlemagne,  deplored  the  Iron  Age  :  "  The 
fields  and  open  places  were  filled  with  iron,  a  people 
stronger  than  iron  paid  homage  to  the  strength  of 
iron.  ■  Woe  to  the  iron '  was  the  cry  of  the  citizens." 
And  to-day  the  self-styled  and  unworthy  successor  of 
Charlemagne  has  let  loose  the  flood  of  iron  once 
again  over  devoted  Belgium.  But  in  so  domg  he  has 
not  reckoned  with  the  great  forge  and  factory  which 
his  action  has  set  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  Belgian 
people  ;  a  forge  wherein  is  beaten  out  a  shield  for 
Europe  and  ourselves,  and  a  sword  which  has  bitten 
deep  into  the  mighty  enemy  ;  a  tempered  steel  of 
courage,  chivalry,  and  indomitable  perseverance, 
welded  to  a  faith  in  their  king  and  their  destiny 
which  shall  endure  bright,  keen,  and  untarnished  for 
centuries  after  the  iron  wrought  by  man's  hands  shall 
have  corroded  and  perished. 
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information  required  l>y   Correspondents.  \ 


Unihentu-ied  Paintinc  (No.  i6o),  December,  1914. 

Dear  Sir, — Voar  picture  is  a  fancy  copy,  and  a 
very  indifferent  one,  of  Raphael's  Madonna  delta  Ledia 
of  the  Pitt!  Mjseum  of  Florence.  It  ha^  got  no 
artistic  value,  for  the  drawing  is  bad,  and  only  the 
hand  of  the  Holy  \'irgin  and  the  body  of  Christ 
bear  a  fa  i  n  t 
resemblance  to 
thf  beautiful 
a  n  d  world- 
r  e  n  o  w  n  e  d 
original. 

Alexandra 

Mi  LOR  ADO- 
WITCH 

(Government 

of  Tcher- 

nigoff). 

Umdenth-  lED 

Paintinc. 

(No.  164), 

Jan.,  191 5. 

Dear  Sir, — 
This  painting 
eviden  tly  de- 
picts the  mur- 
der of  David 
Riz/io,  secre- 
tary and  fa- 
vourite of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots, 
in  Holyrood 
Palace,  Edin- 
burgh, Scot- 
land, on  the 
evening  of 
May  9th,  1566. 
The  story 
is  too  well 
known  to  need  (170) 


retelling  by  me,  but  I  may  add  that  several  of  the 
principal  figures  in  the  tragedy  can  be  identified  in 
the  photograph  of  the  picture,  viz.,  the  Queen  en- 
deavouring to  interpose  between  the  Scottish  nobles 
and  their  victim  ;  Rizzio  lying  on  the  floor  at  Mary's 
feet  ;   Henry,  Earl  of  Darnley  (Mary's  husband),  with 

his  arms  round 
the  1 1  u  e  e  n ' s 
waist.  The 
figure  standing 
on  the  extreme 
right  is  prob- 
ably the  Coun- 
tess of  Argyll, 
the  only  woman 
guest  present 
when  Darnley 
walked  in  with 
the  actual 
assassins,  the 
Earl  of  Morton, 
Earl  of  Ruth- 
ven,  and  their 
followers,  at  his 
heels.  I  regret 
that  I  do  not 
know  the  name 
of  the  painter. 
Yours  faith- 
fully, 
T.  A.  Watson. 

Uniukntikied 

Painting 

(No.  164), 

Jan.,  1915. 

Dear  Sir, — 

I  believe  the 

unidentified 

painting,  No. 

164,  to  be  The 
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Murder  of  Rizzio,  by  John  Opie,   R.A.,    in   the  Art 
Gallery  of  the  Corporation  of  London. 

Vours  truly,  Joan   Wheeler. 

Unidentified  Painting  (No.  164),  January,  1915. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  an  engraving  of  the  picture 
mentioned  as  an  unidentified  painting  (No.  164)  in 
The  Connoisseur.  The  subject  is  The  Murder  of 
Rizzio,  and  the  original  painting  said  to  be  by  Opie  : 
but  in  this  engraving  the  margin  with  the  painter's 
name  is  cut  off.  The  engraving  is  much  worm- 
eaten. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully,   Rev.  K.  H.  .Smith. 

Unidentified  Portraits  (Nos.  166  and  167), 

January,  19 15. 
Sir, — The  unidentified  portrait  No.  167  in  the 
January  Connoisseur  agrees,  allowing  for  difference 
of  age,  with  a  portrait  I  posses.s  of  Lady  Webb,  who 
was  sister  of  my  grandfather.  No.  166  may  be  that 
of  Sir  Thomas  Webb,  but  a  miniature  of  him  which  I 
possess  is  of  a  much  older  period  of  his  life. 

Yours  faithfully,  Dillon. 


Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  170). 
Dear  Sir, — We  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your 
readers  could  assist  us  in  identifying  the  subject  of 
the  portrait  of  which  we  enclose  photograph.  We 
believe  it  to  be  a  portrait  of  Francis  Atterbury  (1662- 
1732),  Bishop  of  Rochester,  but  we  cannot  confirm 
this,  nor  do  we  know  the  name  of  the  artist.  In  the 
photo  you  will  notice  that  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
wig  is  a  bunch  of  four  loose  loops.  Are  these  of  legal 
or  ecclesiastical  significance  ? 

Vours  taithfully,    B.  L 

Unidentified  Painting  (No.  171). 
Dear  Sir, — I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  any  of 
your  readers  can  give  me  information  on  the  enclosed 
photograph  of  an  oil-painting  which  has  been  in  my 
family  for  an  unknown  time,  and  is  quite  unidentified, 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  not  signed.  It  is  thought 
to  be  of  Spanish  origin  and  identity.  The  canvas 
measures  48  in.  by  38  in.  The  photograph  does  not 
do  the  picture  justice.  I  should  like  to  know  if  it 
is  an  original  or  a  copy  of  an  Old  Master,  also  its 
importance.  Yours  faithfully,  A.  G. 


(171)         i:miikntifiki)    painting 
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NOTES 


Thk  Marquess  of  Norihanipton  is  happy  in  the 
)ssessi()n   of  two   of  the   noblest    of   our    luighsli 
mansions,  ("oniplcin   \\  ynyates — 
the  beautiful,  as  it   might  well  be 
named — and  Castle  Ashby,  North- 
ampton.    Although  the  former 
has  all  the  richness  of  setting  that 
so  bright  a  jewel  demands,  its 
charms  have  been  harped  upon  to  an  extent  which 
would  prove  monotonous  in  another  and  less  famous 


Famous  English 
Mansions  :  The 
Marquess  of 
Northampton's 
Ancestral  Homes 


edifice.  In  spite  of  this,  the  importance  of  Castle 
.Vshby  as  an  architectural  example  can  hardly  be 
e.xaggerated,  and  its  grave  but  harmonious  outlines 
convey  that  sense  of  dignified  repose  which  is  so 
peculiar  to  the  finest  buildings  of  its  period. 

Castle  Ashby  has  not  suffered  so  violent  a  past  as 
Compton  \Vynyates,  although  the  hand  of  the  vandal 
has  not  left  it  entirely  alone,  but  it  has  not  witnessed 
anything  like  the  wanton  destruction  which  raged  at 
the   latter  house  during  the  Civil  War.      But   both 
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mansions  possess  the  air  of  brooding  calm,  that  in- 
explicable air  of  having  watched  the  sunrise  and  the 
storm  for  so  many  centuries,  and  waiting  impassively 
for  their  destinies  to  be  accomplished. 

Compton  Wynyates  is  by  far  the  older  of  the  two 
houies,  its  predecessor  being  Fulbrooke  Castle,  from 
the  remains  of  which  Sir  William  Compton  raised  the 
present  edifice  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
history  of  the  Comptons  is  largely  the  history  of  the 
"  Vineyard,''  that  being  the  original  of  the  present 
name.  Sir  William  Compton  was  thrown  by  office 
into  constant  communication  with  the  eighth  Henry, 
at  last  becoming  the  trusted  confidant  of  that  monarch, 
and  eventually  attaining  to  the  Chancellorship  of 
Ireland.  The  great-grandson  and  namesake  of  this 
Sir  William  was  created  Earl  of  Northampton  in  1618, 
whose  son,  Spencer,  fell  fighting  for  the  Royal  cause. 
Britton,  in  his  valuable  and  lengthy  work  on  The 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales  (18 14),  gives  the 
following  picturesque  account  of  the  manner  of  the 
second  earl's  decease  : — 

"This  high-spirited  and  loyal  cavalier  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Hopton  Heath,  Staffordshire.  In 
this  engagement  the  Royal  party,  though  much 
inferior  in  numbers  to  their  adversaries,  succeeded 
in  driving  their  horse  from  the  field.  Pursuing 
with  too  much  heat,  the  earl  was  left  encom- 
passed by  a  body  of  the  enemy  ;  and  his  horse 
being  killed  under  him,  and  the  head-piece  of 
his  armour  stricken  oft"  by  the  butt-end  of  a 
musquet,  he  was  called  upon  to  surrender,  on  a 
promise  of  quarter.  To  this  summons  he  replied 
that  he  scorned  to  take  quarter  from  'such  base 
rogues  and  rebels  as  they  were  ' ;  on  which  he 
was  put  to  death,  receiving  almost  at  the  same 
moment  a  blow  on  the  hinder  part  of  his  head 
with  a  halbert  and  a  deep  wound  in  the  face." 

Owing  to  the  Royalist  proclivities  of  the  family, 
Compton  Wynyates  was  marked  down  for  destruction 
by  the  Paritans,  and  this  fate,  which  actually  engulfed 
the  neighbouring  church,  it  only  escaped  by  a  miracle. 
The  house,  indeed,  was  actually  besieged  and  occupied 
by  the  Republican  forces. 

The  days  of  the  house's  misfortunes  were  not  to 
end  with  this,  for  the  old  building's  very  existence 
hung  by  a  thread  for  at  least  another  century,  until 
the  activities  of  the  late  Marquess  restored  it  to  its 
former  pristine  beauty.  Some  few  of  the  internal 
treasures,  however,  were  lost  beyond  recall  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  old  furniture,  including 
a  carved  and  gilt  bedstead  .said  to  have  been  used  by 
Henry  VIII.  whilst  visiting  the  house,  was  disposed 


of  with  a  ruthless  vandalism  worthy  of  a  war-lord's 
indiscretion. 

The  house  itself  betrays  its  ancient  origin  by  all  the 
stability  of  construction  which  characterised  everything 
in  the  days  of  the  "bluff"  monarch,  not  excepting 
himself.  The  elevations,  though  far  from  lofty,  possess 
a  reassuring  sense  of  strength  which  is  very  pleasing. 
•Ml  the  towers  and  turrets  are  in  correct  relation  to 
the  whole,  and  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  general  aspect.  An  air  of  unstudied  effect  hangs 
lovingly  over  the  weather-worn  walls. 

Castle  Ashby  is  of  quite  a  different  type  to  the  fore- 
going. Lofty,  angular,  and  carefully  proportioned,  it 
remains  as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  early 
Jacobean  style  in  the  countr}'.  The  entrance  to  the 
house  lies  through  an  elegant  gateway,  the  stone  piers 
of  which  bear  the  date  1865,  and  display  a  type  of 
architecture  almost  in  direct  contradistinction  to  the 
many  hideous  productions  which  disgraced  that  period 
of  art.  Once  past  the  gates,  we  have  leisure  to  observe 
the  elegance  of  the  south  front,  and  are  at  once  struck 
by  the  unusual  form  of  cresting,  which  follows  the 
Oriental  example  of  employing  lettering  as  a  regular 
ornament — a  method  but  seldom  found  in  England, 
as  the  Roman  letters  in  general  use  at  this  period  do 
not  afford  so  great  an  opportunity  for  efl"ect  as  the 
more  decorative  characters  of  the  East.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  experiment  has  proved  highly  successful, 
if  somewhat  startling.  This  peculiarity  is  clearly 
observable  in  our  illustrations,  and  readers  will  note 
the  date  1624  which  appears  on  page  159.  The 
cresting  forms  the  following  moral  axiom,  amongst 
others: — nisi    dominvs    .edific.werit    domvm,    i>f 

VANVM    L.\BOR.\VERVNT    QVI     .«DIFIC.\NT    E.VM. 

The  house,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Sir 
Henry  Compton,  who  was  created  a  Baron  in  1572, 
surrounds  a  large  quadrangle,  the  screen  on  the  south 
side  being  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones,  indications  of 
whose  work  occur  in  the  interior  of  the  house.  A 
remarkable  feature  of  the  building  is  the  cellars,  or 
rather  crypts,  as  they  might  well  be  named,  which 
are  constructed  with  arches  and  pillars  more  on  the 
ecclesiastical  scale  than  anything  else. 

The  interior  of  Castle  Ashby  is,  if  anything,  more 
pleasing  than  the  exterior,  although  the  exquisite 
finish  of  the  details  is  perhaps  somewhat  tiring  and 
a  trifle  overdone.  Some  of  the  apartments,  notably 
the  long  gallery,  have  been  decorated  in  the  severely 
classical  taste,  and  form  a  contrast  that  is  almost  pain- 
ful to  the  style  prevailing  in  the  rest  of  the  house,  the 
chief  glories  of  which  undoubtedly  lie  in  the  great 
hall  and  the  drawing-room.  The  hall  is  a  lofty 
structure  with  a  fine  Jacobean  oak  roof,  and  contains 
some  beautiful  seventeenth  -  century  overmantels  in 
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Notes 


the  same  material.  The  panelHng,  in  the  same  style, 
is  good  but  modern,  for  Castle  Ashby  has  witnessed 
vandalism  within  its  walls  as 
well  as  Compton  Wynyates. 
The  drawing-room,  with  the 
exception  of  an  overmantel 
brought  from  Canonbury 
Tower,  another  ancestral 
mansion,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent plasterceiling,  designed 
in  rectangular  compart- 
ments filled  with  jewel- 
pattern,  and  decorated  here 
and  there  with  the  Compton 
arms,  all  supported  by  cor- 
belled satyrs'  masks,  etc., 
as  regards  interior  fitting, 
belongs  to  the  epoch  which 
favoured  long  panels  and 
Gibbons  carving.  The 
room  itself  is  an  historic 
one,  for  it  was  here  that 
William  III.  was  enter- 
tained by  George,  4th  Earl 
of  Northampton,  in  1695. 
This  earl,  who  died  in 
1727,  was  the  great-grand- 
father of  Charles  Compton, 
who  was  created  ist  Mar- 
quess in  1812. 

The  staircase  is  a  re- 
markable production  of 
the  early  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  oaken  uprights 
imitating  tree-trunks  round  which  ivy  twines,  whilst  the 
space  beneath  the  handrails  is  pierced  through  the 
thickness  of  the  wood  with  running  representations 
of  gigantic  flowering  plants,  the  effect  of  which  is  rich 
but  rather  wearisome. 

The  plaster  ceilings  of  Castle  Ashby  are  particularly 
fine,  the  Compton  arms  —  sable,  a  lion,  passant 
guardant,  or,  between  three  esquires'  helmets,  argent — 
being  constantly  repeated.  The  contents  of  the  house 
number  amongst  them  a  fine  collection  of  art  treasures 
in  the  form  of  furniture  and  pictures,  one  interesting 
portrait  being  that  of  Earl  Spencer  Compton,  in 
armour,  the  manner  of  whose  death  we  have  noted 
elsewhere. 

Both  Castle  Ashby  and  Compton  Wynyates  have 
received  visits  from  reigning  sovereigns,  no  less 
than  three  having  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the 
latter  mansion,  which,  amongst  other  effects,  con- 
tains a  beautiful  linen-panelled  screen  in  the  hall,  and 
some  curious  secret  hiding-places  which  have  been 
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preserved.  Lovers  of  the  beautiful  and  of  the  antique 
will  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  efforts  which  have 
renewed  these  two  noble 
homes  to  the  glory  which 
was  theirs  in  the  days  of 
their  erection. 

L.ivTHAM  Burton. 

Tomb  Railing  of  Lady 
Margaret  Beaufort 

A  MUCH  discussed  theme 
amongst  connoisseurs  of 
late  has  been  the  restora- 
tion to  Westminster  Abbey 
of  the  original  wrought-iron 
grille    which    surrounded 
Lady   Margaret  Beaufort's 
tomb  in  the  south  aisle  of 
Henry  VIL's  chapel.    This 
beautiful  piece  of  crafts- 
manship was  removed  from 
its  position  in   182  2,  de- 
priving the  monument  of 
one  of  its  most  individual 
features.     The  merits  of 
the  railing  were  recognised, 
however,  upon    its   redis- 
covery, and  now,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the 
National    Art   Collections 
Fund,  the  piece  has  been 
replaced    in   the   Abbey. 
Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the   Lady  Margaret's 
monument   must    have  recognised  the   fact  that  so 
delicate    and    elaborate   a    conception   could    never 
have  been  intended  to  brave  the  hand  of  time  and 
man  in  the  naked  condition  into  which  it  has  been 
reduced— like    a   jewel   without  a   setting— of  late 
years.    The  recumbent  effigy  of  the  countess  and  the 
side  panels  of  the  tomb  are  from  the  hand  of  the 
famous  Torregiano,  to  whom  also  is  due  the  magnifi- 
cent resting-place  of  Henry  VIL  and   Elizabeth  of 
York  in  the  main  body  of  the  chapel.     The  newly 
restored  railing  measures  9  feet  in  length  by  4.  feet 
II  inches  in  width,  and  possesses  tall  standards  in 
the  late  Gothic  style,  each  surmounted  by  a  revolving 
flag  originally  tinctured  with  heraldic  achievements. 
The  cresting  is  composed  of  a  row  of  fleur-de-lys  and 
spikes  used  alternately.     Margaret  Beaufort  was  the 
daughter  of  John,  ist  Duke  of  Somerset  and  grand- 
son of  John  of  Gaunt  by  his  paramour  Lady  Catherine 
Swynford.     The  Beaufort  family,  although  born  out 
of  wedlock,  was  legitimated  for  all  purposes,  saving 
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accession  to  the  throne,  by 
order  of  Richard  11.  in 
1397.  At  least,  so  run  the 
older  histories;  but  modern 
research  has  discovered 
that  the  last-meT\tioned 
clause  is  an  unauthorised 
addition.  The  Lady  Mar- 
garet, at  any  rate,  was  of 
royal  descent,  and  this 
constituted  one  of  tlic 
claims  of  her  son,  Henry, 
Earl  o  f  Richmond,  after- 
wards King  Henry  \'I1., 
to  the  throne.  As  indi- 
cated, she  first  married,  in 
1455,  Edmund  Tudor, 
Earl  of  Richmond,  but  at 
her  death,  in  1509,  she 
was  Countess  of  Warwick 
owins  to  a  later  alliance. 


Discovery  at  Holyrood 

Ax  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Eles  read  an  interesting 
paper  which  dealt  chiefly 
with  a  number  of  fragments 
of  stained  glass  which  have 
been  found  on  top  of  the 
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vaulting  in  the  south  aisle 
of  Holyrood  Abbey  Church. 
The  fragments  date  from 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth centuries,  together 
with  some  pieces  of  later 
peri  oils,  and  have  now 
been  set  up  in  a  window  of 
the  Long  Picture  Gallery 
at  the  Palace.  Mr.  Eles 
explained  that  the  rare 
occurrence  of  medi;eval 
stained  glass  i  n  Scotland 
lent  importance  to  the  dis- 
covery. 


Discovery  at  the  Old 
Bristol  Delft  Factory 

Recent  additions  to  the 
Bristol  Museum  throw  a 
clear  light  upon  the  genesis 
of  Bristol  delft-ware.  The 
excavations  of  the  old  pot- 
teries at  St.  Ann's  Chapel, 
Brislington,  have  brought 
to  the  surface  some  dated 
fragments  which  were  made 
so  early  as  1852  and  1853. 
Sir  Arthur  Church,  who 
has  examined  the  material. 
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is  of  opinion  that  it  can  now  be  conclusively  proved  that 
some  of  the  delft-ware  hitherto  attributed  to  Lambeth, 
and  some  of  the  stone-ware  formerly  supposed  to  be  of 
Fulham  manufacture,  was  made  at  Brislington. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund, 

Mr.  A.  M.  Blackman  gave  an  interesting  resume  of  the 

knowledge  we  possess  with  regard 

Egypt  Explora-         ^^  jj^g  literature  of  the   Nile  land. 

tion  Fund  and  .j.,^^  ^.^^jj^^^  connected  book  of 

the  Literature  ,  .  ,  ,  ■     ,,    ^        ..v.    j 

,    ,       ,  which  we  now  know  is  that  entitlea 

of  the  Ancients  ,       ,,  ,  ,,      r  .,     i    i     ^ 

the  "Instructions"  of  Ptah-hotep, 

vizier  to  King  Isosi,  who  flourished  during  the  5th  dynasty. 

The    proverbs   contained  in  this  work  are  now  so  well 

known  to  those  of  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind  that  it  is 

quite  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them  further  here.     All  the 

same,  it  seems  curious  that  some  of  the  more  realistic, 

but  none  the  less  truthful  of  the  ancient's  axioms  were 

greeted  with  laughter  by  the  large  audience  which  attended 

the  lecture. 

AXOTHER  loss  to  French  art  has  been  experienced 
in  the  death  of  Vl.  Francis  Tattegrain,  which  occurred 
recently  at  Arras.  M.  Tattegrain 
was  born  at  Peronne  in  1852,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  decease  was  engaged 
in  the  composition  of  a  work  illustrating  the  bombard- 
ment of  Arras.  He  first  studied  at  the  Sorbonne,  but 
later  worked  in  the  ateliers  of  Crauk,  de  Lepic,  Lefebvre, 
and  Boulanger.  His  feeling  for  dramatic  art  gained  him 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  in  addition  to  several 
medals. 

The  Connoisseur  has  at  different  times  treated  of 
many  of  the  large  and  well-known  collections  of  porce- 
lain and  pottery  in  England.  It  is  not 
everyone,  however,  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  either  the  time  or  the  necessary  long 
purse  to  enable  him  to  form  a  collection  worthy  to 
rank  with  these,  but  there  remain  a  large  number  of 
collectors  who,  while  not  wishing  to  turn  their  homes 
into  the  semblance  of  museums,  have,  by  the  exercise 
of  good  taste  and  judicious  purchase,  managed  to 
accumulate  a  number  of  fine  specimens  which  are 
certainly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  connoisseur  of 
porcelain.  A  collection  of  this  "small  but  select"  kind 
is  that  owned  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Weinberg,  and  we  have 
pleasure  this  month  in  giving  reproductions  in  colour  of 
a  few  of  his  interesting  pieces.  Mr.  Weinberg  has  been 
a  collector  of  porcelain  for  some  years,  and  his  cabinets 
contain  an  interesting  and  representative  collection  of 
English  china  of  the  best  periods.  There  are  some 
beautiful  pieces  of  Bristol,  notably  a  magnificent  large 
coffee-pot  in  perfect  condition,  and  a  tea  and  coffee  set 
decorated  with  Chinese  figures.      Scale-blue  Worcester 
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of  perfect  quality  and  decoration  is  well  represented,  a 
deep  plate  with  birds  being  specially  fine.  Of  Chelsea, 
there  are  specimens  ranging  from  very  early  cups  and 
saucers  with  the  embossed  anchor  mark  down  to  produc- 
tions of  the  finest  period,  such  as  the  figure  and  the  pink 
inkstands  illustrated.  Bow  is  not  forgotten,  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  if  not  the  most  decorative,  pieces  being 
a  sauce-boat  of  unusually  fine  quality  and  uncommon 
decoration.  Some  interesting  and  beautiful  pieces  are 
shown  in  the  two  coloured  plates  in  this  number.  The 
Bow  candlestick  is  an  uncommon  model,  and  of  specially 
fine  quality  and  glaze  ;  the  other  Bow  figure  of  a  girl,  while 
not  pechaps  of  such  quality,  is  particularly  pleasing  and 
graceful  in  design.  The  Chelsea  figure  of  a  man  is  quite 
possibly  the  work  of  Roubillac,  and  has  a  strength  and 
simplicity  which  many  prefer  to  the  over-elaboration 
of  flower  and  scroll  work  generally  found  in  figures  of 
this  period.  The  Longton  Hall  vase  (one  of  a  pair)  is 
interesting,  and  of  much  finer  quality  and  greater 
delicacy  of  design  than  is  to  be  found  in  most  productions 
of  this  factory.  The  two  pink  Chelsea  inkstands  are 
perhaps  the  loveliest  things  in  the  collection.  Pink 
Chelsea  is  always  rare,  especially  when  combined  with 
such  exquisite  bird  -  painting  and  such  delicate  decora- 
tion in  gold.  These  little  pots,  though  small,  are 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  finest  pieces  of  this  ware,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  form  only  a  part  of 
what  once  must  have  been  a  set,  the  value  of  which, 
judging  by  present-day  prices,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
appraise. 

We   have   pleasure   in  giving   a   reproduction   of  an 

interesting  porcelain  figure,   the  property  of  one  of  our 

readers.     This  figure,   which  was 

An  Interesting  .^^^         ^^^  ^  ^^^^  shillings  at  an 

Porcelain  Figure  .  ,      ,  ,  1     .„ 

auction  sale,  has  proved  a  puzzle  to 

the  various  experts  who  have  seen  it.  They  have  one 
and  all  expressed  a  desire  to  possess  it,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  identify  it  or  to  assign  it  definitely  to  any 
particular  factory.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  extra- 
ordinary cleverness  displayed  in  the  modelling  of  the 
face  and  hands,  which  show  a  delicacy  of  treatment  and 
a  faithfulness  to  life  rarely  to  be  found  in  china  figures. 
It  is  certainly  the  work  of  a  master-hand.  The  figure  is 
hard  paste  with  a  peculiar  dull  glaze,  very  different  to 
that  found  on  Chelsea  or  Dresden  porcelain.  In  fact,  the 
glaze  is  more  like  the  surface  of  an  oil-painting  than 
anything  else.  The  collar  is  grey,  the  coat  a  red-brown, 
and  the  trousers  a  particularly  beautiful  green.  The 
figure  stands  6  inches  high,  and  is  marked  on  the  base 
with  the  Sevres  double  L  incised  in  the  paste,  but  it  has 
obviously  nothing  to  doiwith  that  factory.  It  is  probably 
of  Italian  origin.  Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  The 
Connoisseur  who  are  interested  in  this  subject  may  be 
able  to  throw  some  more  light  on  it. 
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Edinburgh:  The 
New  Gallery, 
and  elsewhere 


The  Society  of  Scottishi Artists  are  holding  their  annual 
exhibition  just  now,  the  scene  as  usual  being  the  Scottish 
Academy  Galleries  ;  and  if  the  show, 
viewed  as  a  whole,  must  be  reckoned 
rather  a  lifeless  one,  there  are  several 
redeeming  features.  To  speak  first 
of  oil-paintings,  Mr.  Charles  Mackie's  San  Marco  per- 
petuates happily  some  of  the  glamour  of  a  southern 
night,  and  Mr.  John  Barclay's  Ihrlon  Landscape,  though 
destitute  of  a  convincing  look  of  recession,  charms  by 
its  tasteful,  delicate,  and  rather  novel  colouring.  Less 
taste,  perhaps,  but  far  more  strength,  pertains  to  a  por- 
trait by  Mr.  Ernest  Harley  ;  while  as  to  further  portraits, 
if  one  by  Miss  Dorothy  Johnstone  compares  unfavour- 
ably with  this  gifted  artist's  best  work,  a  full-length  by 


Miss  Janet  Aitken  reflects  some  skill  in  the 'difficult  task 
of  painting  almost  exclusively  in  greys  and  browns.  A 
gay  palette,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  employed  by  Miss 
Katherine  Cameron,  whose  two  flower-pieces  are  among 
the  best  things  in  the  water-colour  room,  other  beautiful 
works  here  being  a  snow-scene  by  Mr.  Ewan  Geddes, 
and  a  tiny  study  of  beach  and  sea  by  a  new  exhibitor, 
Mr.  Purves  Flint.  One  must  also  cite  a  group  of  figures 
among  trees  by  Miss  Sarah  Adamson,  a  painter  whose 
output  invariably  contains  some  really  lovely  drawing ; 
while  one  other  item  which  should  be  mentioned  is  Mr. 
E.  S.  Harrison's  Lossiemouth.  This  is  a  monotype,  and 
bespeaks  the  artist's  sound  understanding  of  the  capacities 
of  that  curious  medium,  which  has  never  been  much  to 
the  fore,  although  Blake  set  the  example  of  using  it. 
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The   Society  of  Eight   have  been  very  generous  this 
year,   promoting  at  their  own  New  Gallery,  Shandwick 
Place,  an  exhibition  the  entire  profits  derived  from  which 
are  to  be  given  to  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund.     And  the 
generosity  of  the  members  has  not  ended  here,  for  they 
themselves  are  exhibiting  but  little,  the  space  thus  set  at 
disposal  being  devoted  to  a  loan  collection,  which,  chiefly 
composed  of  pictures  by   Scotsmen  of  to-day,   includes 
some  splendid  canvases  by  bygone  masters.     There  is, 
moreover,  a  small  gathering  of  sculpture,  this  embody- 
ing specimens  of  Meunier  and   Rodin,  Leighton  and  Sir 
George  Frampton  ;  yet  none  of  these  is  so  impressive, 
none  comes  back  to  the  memory  so  clearly  now,   as  a 
little  piece  in  bronze  by  Mr.  Pittendrigh  MacGillivray, 
La   Flandre,  igiS,   a  bust  of  a  girl  with  vagrant  hair. 
Sculpture,  in  too  many  cases,  appears  to  have  lost  some 
of  its  pristine  genius  in  the   course  of  transmission   to 
metal,   that  being  due,   probably,   to  the    fact   that  the 
caster  necessarily  covers  the  original   with  a  thin  coat 
of  wax  or  soap,  thus  faintly  but  perceptibly  dulling  its 
lines ;  yet  Mr.  MacGillivray's  work  has  just  that  fresh- 
ness,   that   semblance   of  spontaneity,    belonging   to   a 
drawing    done   at    random    by   a    master   draughtsman. 
Every  part  of  the  face  and  breast  is  charged  with  life, 
there  being  at  the  same  time  anything  but  a  lack  of  the 
slight  air  of  aloofness  so  desirable  in  statuary,  and  which 
the  Greeks  achieved   pre-eminently.      This  element  is 
rather  wanting  in  another  piece  of  sculpture  by  a  con- 
temporary  Scottish    artist,     Mrs.    Meredith    Williams's 
Wind  ami  Sea,  which  is  engaging  withal  ;  while  turning 
to  the  oil-paintings,   the  gaze  is  soon  arrested  by  Mr. 
W.  Y.  MacGregor's  rich  and  glowing  Sands  of  Morar. 
Then  Interior,  by  a  living  Danish  painter,  V.  Hamershoi, 
is  an  excellent  work  of  its  kind,  one  which  Terburgh  and 
Metzu  would  both  have  liked  ;  and  a  very  living  study  of 
a  boy  is  that  by  Mr.   William  Nicholson,   entitled   The 
Queen   Caroline  Mug.      The   flesh-tints,    however,    are 
unduly  cold,  a  fault  emphasised  by  the  picture's  proximity 
to  Sir  James  Guthrie's  Major  Hotchkiss,  a  portrait  which 
is  notable  for  the  fine  modelling  of  the  face,  yet  which  is 
hardly  in  the  forefront  of  Sir  James's  lofty  achievement. 
Mr.   S.   J.    Peploe,   on  the  contrary,   is  advantageously 
represented  by  two  things  in  the  field  of  still-life ;  and, 
having  enjoyed  these,  one's  interest  is  next  held  by  Mr. 
James  Pryde's    Two  Columns,   its  topic  a  fragment  of 
Greek  architecture.      Mr.    Pryde  is  reputed  an  avowed 
devotee  of  Piranesi,  and  certainly  a  debt  to  that  Italian 
is  strongly  suggested  here,  the  picture  nevertheless  bring- 
ing to  mind  almost  as  readily  the  name  of  another  man 
wont  to  figure    buildings — Fragonard's  friend,    Hubert 
Robert  —  and   it   betrays   that    comparative   dulness    of 
colour  which  frequently  mars  the  latter's  work.      Still,  in 
design  the   Tzc^o  Columns  is  striking  and  finely  simple  ; 
it  has  been  painted  with  rare  vigour  and  decision  ;  and 
it  is  no  doubt  these  latter  qualities — found  not  only  in  all 
Mr.  Pryde's  architectural  paintings,  but  in  those  figure- 
studies  wherein  lie  recalls  Rowlandson  and  Gilray — which 
have  mainly  served  to  give  him  his  exceptional  influence. 
To  two  of  his  fellow-Scotsmen  of  the  younger  generation, 
Mr.  Joseph  Simpson  and  Mr.  I.ovat  Fraser,  he  has  been 


a  distinct  and  valuable  inspiration  ;  obligations  to  him 
were  shown  for  a  while  by  his  some  time  collaborator, 
Mr.  Nicholson,  and  his  ideas  are  traceable  in  some  of 
those  downright  drawings  which  Mr.  Haldane  Macfall 
does  when  not  preoccupied  with  graceful  emulations  of 
the  Frenchmen  of  the  sieele  Louis  XV. 

In  the  smaller  rooms  of  the  gallery,  set  apart  for  water- 
colours  and  black-and-white,  there  are  sundry  things 
which  claim  attention — for  instance,  Mr.  F.  C.  B.  Cadell's 
cle\er  Inveraray,  presumably  done  in  a  spirit  of  frank 
discipleshipof  Hokusai ;  and  also  Mr.  Meredith  Williams's 
Body  Snatchcr,  a  fine  essay  in  the  grisly.  But  a  finer 
essay  in  this  same  field  is  Mr.  R.  T.  Rose's  Vision,  and, 
indeed,  the  latter  claims  not  merely  attention  but  homage  ; 
while  the  like  may  be  said  of  a  drawing  of  a  girl's  head 
by  E.  R.  Hughes,  rather  reminiscent  of  Rossetti.  And 
of  true  merit,  again,  are  two  little  charcoal  landscapes 
by  Mr.  A.  G.  Sinclair,  both  demonstratmg  this  artist's 
accustomed  gift  for  the  suggesting  of  colour  by  means  of 
a  monochromatic  medium. 

Though  space  is  failing  long  before  notes  are  expended, 
it  were  ariminal  to  finish  without  speaking  of  the  pictures 
by  bygone  masters.  Two  Raeburns  should  not  have  been 
shown,  neither  of  them  being  worthy  of  their  painter; 
but  why  trouble  about  this,  when  granted  the  chance  of 
seeing  Corot's  Goatherdf  It  is  his  old  theme  which  the 
artist  handles  here — a  glade  of  feathery  trees,  disclosing 
a  remote,  enchanted  vista — and  seldom,  surely,  did  he 
handle  it  in  lovelier  fashion !  Whistler,  too,  seldom 
painted  more  powerfully  than  in  his  Lillie  in  our  Alley, 
while  a  seascape  by  MacTaggart  is  in  his  most  radiant 
manner ;  but  better  than  these  two,  better  even  than  the 
Corot,  is  Manet's  Femme  aux  Chiens.  Standing  before 
this  last,  it  is  hard  to  believe  it  is  really  a  modern  work, 
so  majestic  is  it,  so  manifestly  akin  to  the  greatest  paint- 
ings of  the  consecrated  past.  If  there  is  one  recent 
Frenchman  of  whose  immortality  one  may  be  absolutely 
certain,  is  it  not  Edouard  Manet  ?  And  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  should  this  picture  of  his  ever  find  its  way  into  the 
sale-ioom,  it  will  be  acquired  instantly  by  the  Scottish 
National  Gallery,  whose  directors  have  lately  shown  such 
sound  taste  in  acquiring  a  canvas  by  Marcellin  Desboutin, 
one  of  the  Manet  group.  It  is  a  study  of  a  woman  bend- 
ing over  a  cradle,  and  it  is  doubly  welcome  in  that 
Desboutin's  art  with  the  brush  is  little  known  as  yet  in 
this  country,  his  British  reputation  resting  rather  on  his 
drypoints.  These,  it  is  interesting  to  recall,  include  a 
portrait  of  Manet,  who,  in  his  turn,  painted  a  likeness 
of  his  confrere. 

In  a  note  prefacing  the  catalogue  of  the   ninth  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Modern  Society  of  Portrait  Painters,    at  the 
Royal   Institute    Galleries   (Picca- 
The  Modern  ^j,,   ,    ^  jj^^   j^     ;^g,^   ^^  members 

Society  of  Portrait        ,"  "        .  .,,     „• 

'  who  are   now  serving  with   His 

Painters  ,,  ,     t-  -t-i  .-.   . 

Majesty  s  Forces.     They  constitute 

over  a  third  of  the  membership  roll,  a  fact  which  ade- 
quately explains  and  e.xcuses  the  admission  of  retro- 
spective work  into  the  exhibition  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Society's  history.     This  innovation   is  not  altogether  to 
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be  regretted,  for  it  enables  the  visitor  to  resume  acquaint- 
ance with  many  old-time  favourites.  Among  these  is 
Mr.  Glyn  W.  Philpot's  La  Zarzanxissa,  painted  four 
years  ago,  and  probably  painted  according  to  the  artist's 
ideas,  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the  sitters.  One 
suggests  this  because  the  work,  while  a  dignified  piece  of 
portraiture,  is  emphatically  a  picture  as  well,  interesting 
in  its  composition  and  finely  harmonised  colour-scheme 
of  black  and  gold.  Where  the  sitter  has  too  great  a  say 
in  the  production  of  a  portrait,  the  artistic  interests 
generally  have  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  necessity  of  turning 
out  a  decorous  likeness,  which  combines  the  attributes 
of  a  photograph  and  a  fashion-plate.  Hence  the  lack 
of  interest  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  modern  portraits. 
Mr.  Philpot  is  represented  by  nothing  else  which  is  quite 
so  important ;  but  his  Spaiii.-ili  Boy  and  the  Head  of  a 
Negro  are  both  fine  examples  of  the  proper  realisation 
of  tonal  values,  and  his  group  of  Aniic  and  Oliver, 
children  of  Leonard  Messei,  Esq.,  if  belonging  to  a  more 


conventional  type  of  portraiture,  is  distinguished  by  good 
colour  and  good  brushwork.  Mr.  Alfred  Hayward's  picture 
of  himself  in  a  Goya  dress  fails  to  be  convincing  because 
the  artist  is  not  sufficiently  Spanish  in  type  to  make  the 
costume  appear  his  natural  habiliments.  This  gives  a 
tinge  of  artificiality  to  a  picture  which  is  soundly  and 
sincerely  painted,  and  shows  good  though  quiet  colour. 
Mr.  Oswald  Birley,  in  his  picture  of  Lord  Reading  of 
Erlegh  in  his  robes  as  Lord  Chief  Justice,  has  essayed 
a  problem  which  all  artists  who  paint  military  or  legal 
portraits  have  sometime  or  other  to  face,  that  of  pro- 
ducing a  picture  in  which  the  dominant  note  is  scarlet. 
The  eighteenth-century  painters  were  as  a  rule  remark- 
ably successful  in  their  solutions,  but  the  moderns,  more 
timid  where  colour  is  concerned,  generally  try  to  avoid  it 
by  toning  down  the  uniforms  or  robes  into  nondescript 
colours.  Mr.  Birley  has  not  done  this,  but  has  faced  the 
problem  squarely  and  successfully.  His  scarlet  is  kept 
in  tone  by  the  whites  of  the  judge's  wig  and  the  ermine 
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on  his  robes,  set  ofif  by  some  absolute  blacks.  The 
physiognomy  of  the  sitter  is  not  so  happily  determined  ; 
the  expression  is  more  alert  than  judicial,  as  that  of  a 
man  facing  an  antagonist  rather  than  of  erne  trying  to 
arrive  at  an  impartial  verdict.  The  same  artist's  portrait 
of  Miss  Evelyn  Hirsch  is  naturally,  though  somewhat 
awkwardly,  posed,  the  impression  given  being  that  of  a 
snapshot  taken  when  the  sitter  was  not  altogether  pre- 
pared. Mr.  John  da  Costa  is  another  artist  who  is  not 
afraid  of  colour,  but  there  is  a  harshness  and  dryness 
about  his  pigment  which  detracts  from  its  harmonic 
charm.  This  was  noteworthy  in  the  vivacious  and  grace- 
ful portrait  of  a  lady  in  a  hat  with  TIic  Blue  Fcai/ier, 
where  only  the  absence  of  any  luscious  quality  in  the 
paint  mitigated  against  its  complete  success.  The  re- 
strained coloration  of  two  dignified  and  well-characterised 
portraits  by  Mr.  Fiddes  Watt  afforded  a  contrast  to  Mr. 
W.  B.  E.  Ranken's  richly-toned  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Kclsey 
in  red,  a  daring  essay  crowned  with  complete  success. 
.\nother  work  in  which  the  artist  had  escaped  conven- 
tional portraiture  was  Mr.  Gerald  Festus  Kelly's  picture 
of  a  Burmese  lady,  Ma-  TIwin-Kin.  She  was  represented 
backed  by  a  semi-transparent  yellow  paper  umbrella, 
lighted  from  behind,  so  that  most  of  the  sitter's  face  was 
in  half-shadow.  The  reflected  lights  served  to  accentuate 
the  low  carnations  of  the  cheeks,  while  her  pink  sash  and 
the  white  of  her  dress  served  to  relieve  the  prevaihng 
note  of  yellow  in  the  work. 

The  e.Khibition  of  pictures  by  members  of  the  Friday 
Club  at  the  .\lpine  Club  C.allery  (Mill  -Street,   Conduit 

.Street)  was,  as  usual,  decidedly  inter- 
The  Friday  Club      esting  ;  less,  perhaps,  because  of  the 

artistry  of  the  work  displayed  than 
that  it  epitomised  the  strivings  of  the  more  advanced 
section  of  the  modern  English  school.  These  are  in 
various  directions,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
they  tend  most  towards  primitive  art,  or  towards  the 
ultra-modern  phase  of  painting  in  which  pictures  have 
little  or  no  relation  to  external  nature,  but  are  merely 
expressions  of  the  artist's  sensations.  Both  these  phases 
may  be  said  to  have  been  combined  in  Miss  Darsie 
Japp's  Dance,  in  which  the  painter  essayed  to  express 
the  sensation  of  rhythmic  movement  in  form  borrowed 
from  the  archaic  ages.  The  result  was  not  successful, 
the  bird-like  legs  of  the  figures  and  their  general  ungain- 
liness  creating  a  feeling  of  repulsion  rather  than  attrac- 
tion. Miss  Elinor  M.  Darwin's  Dancing  Cliildren,  which 
hung  near  by,  was  inspired  by  a  similar  motif,  but  in  this, 
though  the  artist  had  synthesised  the  expression  of  her 
figures  into  elementary  forms,  she  had  not  denuded  them 
of  their  natural  grace,  with  the  result  that  the  effect  was 
not  unpleasing.  A  third  example  of  the  nude  was  Mr. 
Malcolm  Milne's  Judgment  of  Paris.  In  this  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Florentine  fifteenth -century  school  was 
suggested.  The  work  was  marked  by  refinement,  but 
the  composition  was  scattered,  and  the  work  failed  to  be 
convincing.  Another  picture  to  which  the  last  criticism 
applies  was  Mr.  Harold  Squire's  IVinc  Bearers,  in  which 
archaic  treatment  of  the  figures  failed  to  correspond  with 


the  atmospheric  rendering  of  their  environment.  About 
all  these  works  there  was  a  certain  artificial  naivete',  which 
stamped  them  with  the  appearance  of  aftectedness.  Some 
of  the  landscapes  were  similarly  characterised,  and  it  was 
a  relief  to  turn  from  them  to  works  in  which  it  was  sought 
to  directly  represent  the  varying  moods  of  nature.  Mr. 
Will  Rothenstein's  Sout/i  West  Wind  may  be  included 
among  these ;  the  handling  was  rather  coarse  and  sum- 
mary, but  he  had  caught  the  freshness  of  the  breeze  and 
the  feeling  of  the  ambient  air,  and  transferred  his  im- 
pressions bodily  on  canvas.  So,  too,  with  Mr.  Hamilton 
Hay's  Steep,  representing  a  green  hillside  under  a  deep 
blue  sky.  There  was  the  vivid  brightness  of  spring  in 
his  colour  and  the  warmth  of  sunlight  in  his  azure.  The 
same  artist's  sketch  of  We.^t  Moors,  Dorset,  showed  equal 
appreciation  of  nature.  Other  transcripts  of  nature  which 
deserved  notice  included  Miss  Mary  McCrossan's  study 
of  The  IVetterhorn,  Mr.  David  Muirhead's  River  Tweed, 
and  Mr.  Derwent  Lees'  effective  but  somewhat  heavily 
handled  Llyn-cwm-Orthin.  A  number  of  figure  studies 
and  drawings  by  Mr.  R.  Schwabe  recalled  the  feeling  of 
some  of  the  mid- Victorian  illustrators,  but  were  marked 
by  greater  freedom  of  handling. 


Old  English 
Mezzotints 


When  it  is  said  that  the  exhibition  of  Enghsh  eigh- 
teenth and  early  nineteenth  century  mezzotints  at  Mr. 
Basil  Dighton's  '3,  Savile  Row)  is 
confined  to  specimens  specially  sought 
after  by  the  collector,  it  implies  that 
the  two  hundred  prints  on  view,  besides  being  in  early 
states  and  good  condition,  are  also  specially  attractive  in 
theme.  The  latter  qualification  still  carries  great  weight 
—perhaps  too  great  weight— with  mezzotint  collectors. 
The  portrait  of  a  pretty  woman  is  rated  several  tunes  as 
high  as  that  of  a  man,  even  though  the  latter  be  as  fine 
artistically,  and  a  print  belonging  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  (by  which  time  Reynolds  had 
taught  English  artists  how  to  make  portraits  fascinatmg) 
is  likely  to  be  much  more  valuable  than  one  belonging 
to  an  earlier  period.  Mr.  Dighton's  collection  includes  a 
large  number  of  the  popular  favourites.  There  is  a  good 
impression  of  that  fine  but  somewhat  overrated  plate, 
Ladv  Bampfylde,  by  Thomas  Watson,  after  Reynolds,  which 
for  many  years  has  maintained  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  highly  valued  of  English  mezzotints.  Other 
examples  after  Reynolds  include  Valentine  Green's  trans- 
lation of  Horace  Walpole's  famous  picture  of  his  three 
nieces.  The  Ladies  Waldegrave :  the  same  engraver's 
Ladv  Betty  Compton :  J.  R.  Smith's  Lady  Catherine 
Pel'ham  Clinton:  Miss  Meyer  as  '-Hebe;'  by  John  Jacobe  ; 
and  Mrs.Pelham  feeding  Chickens  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
by  W.  Dickinson.  The  impression  of  the  last-named, 
an  unusually  lightly-printed  first  state,  is  remarkable  for 
its  refinement  and  superb  tonal  quality.  Of  Romney's 
beautiful  women,  a  fine  copy  of  John  Jones's  translation 
of  Mrs.  Davenport  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  example. 
Otiher  portrait  plates  include  a  proof  of  Lady  Charlotte 
Greville,  by  J.  Young,  after  Hoppner,  in  an  earlier  state 
than  the  first  recorded  by  Chaloner  Smith  ;  a  brilliant 
first  state  of  Mrs.  Cosimy,  after  her  husband,  the  famous 
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miniature  painter,  by  \'alentine  Green  ;  and  another  of 
Charles  Turner's  Lc  Haiser  Envov^,  after  Greuze.  A 
number  of  plates,  all  in  early  state,  after  Morlanci  and 
lames  Ward,  recall  the  genius  of  the  latter  and  his  elder 
brother  William,  the  two  greatest  pupils  of  J.  R.  Smith. 
Another  engraver  who  is  seen  at  his  best  is  the  ill-fatetl 
David  Lucas,  the  sole  niezzotinter  who  carried  forward  the 
great  traditions  of  the  eighteenth  century  into  the  Victorian 
era.  He  is  here  represented  by  a  superb  impression  of  his 
large  Salisbury  Cathcilral,  after  Constable,  perhaps  the 
most  impressive  of  all  his  plates.  It  is  in  the  scarce  early 
state,  before  the  completion  of  the  arch  of  the  rainbow 
and  the  insertion  of  the  birds  and  the  reaper,  and  the  rich 
velvety  quality  of  the  plate,  which  deteriorated  rapidly,  is 
quite  unimpaired.  Lucas  is  also  represented  by  a  large 
paper  set  of  the  first  portion  of  Constable's  Englisli  Land- 
scape, which,  being  executed  during  the  lifetime  of  llie 
artist  and  under  his  own  supervision,  is  much  finer  than 
the  sequel.  This  set  is  marked  No.  i,  and  so  is  apparently 
the  first  struck  off  from  the  plates  after  they  had  been 
completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  artist  and  engraver. 

Mr.  WlLLI.MI  Strutt,  whose  contributions  to  the 
exhibitions  at  the  Royal  Academy  were  widely  known, 
died  on  Sunday,  January  3rd,  at  Wad- 
hurst,  in  his  90th  year.  Mr.  Strutt 
belonged  to  a  family  which  was 
associated  with  art  in  one  form  or  another  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years.      His  grandfather  was  an  artist  and 


The  late 
William  Strutt 


engraver  who  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  from  1 779 
to  17S4,  and  who  is  remembered  as  the  author  of  an 
unfinished  novel  which,  it  is  said,  suggested  Waverlcy  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Mr.  Strutt  studied  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  in  Paris  under  Urolling,  Ingres,  Paul  Dela- 
roche,  and  Horace  Vernet,  and  while  in  Paris  he  worked 
for  Mrs.  Jameson's  Legendary  Ari,  and  for  the  works  by 
Paul  Lacroi.K  on  the  art  and  other  phases  of  media'val 
and  Renaissance  times.  He  won  bronze  medals  at  the 
exhibitions  held  in  London  during  the  seventies  of  the 
last  century. 

.At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  visited  Australia  and 
painted  many  portraits  and  "incident  pictures,"  and  he 
founded  there  the  first  Victorian  Society  of  Artists.  He 
was  also  the  oldest  member  of  the  Royal  British  Colonial 
Society  of  Artists.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  his  pic- 
lures  was  Peace :  A  Little  Child  shall  Lead  Tlieiii.  He 
was  a  painter  of  great  ability;  some  of  his  early  pictures — 
unhappily  too  little  known  and  appreciated — resemble 
the  best  work  of  the  Dutch  school  of  genre  paintings. 
His  excellent  draughtsmanship  is  notably  represented  in 
numerous  vigorous  animal  studies.  His  charming  nature 
and  personality  endeared  him  to  all  those  who  shared  his 
friendship,  and  his  death  breaks  one  more  link  with  the 
generation  of  which  he  formed  so  notable  a  part.  He 
leaves  three  daughters  and  a  son,  the  well-known  and 
clever  animal  painter,  Mr.  A.  W.  Strutt,  who  worthily 
upholds  the  traditions  of  this  old  and  gifted  family,  both 
by  his  work  and  his  genial  nature. 
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Recent  acquisitions  by  the  Brooklyn  Museum  include 

a  fair  number  of  paintings  by  the  old  masters.     Amongst 

the   most   important    are   a    Taverti 

...         ,  Scene,  by  Jan  Steen  ;  St.  Francis,  by 

Acquisitions  by  •        t-u      .            v          n    j   f. 

.  Domemco   Theotocopuli,   called  El 

American  ,                rr  ,      r~        ,       , 

..  Greco  ;   Holv  Faimlv,   by   Tordaens  ; 

Museums:  j       ^                             . 

B,  ,  and   a    Crucifixion,    which   has   been 

rooklyn  -'           ' 

assigned   to   the    school   of    Murillo. 

E.xamples  of  modern  art  include  a  seascape  by  Julius 
Olsson,  A.R.A.,  a  large  decorative  work  by  Sir  E.  Burne 
Jones,  and  a  canvas  from  the  brush  of  John  S.  Sargent, 
R..\. 

The   Boston   Museum  has  acquired  a  particularly  in- 
teresting statuette  of  Herakles,  executed  in  white  marble, 

r,  ■,„  ^    little    under  two  feet  in  height. 

Doston,  Worcester, 

and  Minneapolis 

Museums 

century  \.D.     A  painting  by  Pietro 

\'annucci,  called  Perugino,  oi  Madonna  and  Angels  ador- 
ing the  In/ant  Christ,  and  also  a  portrait  of  an  ecclesiastic, 
by  Ridolfi  Corradi,  called  Ghirlandaio  (1485-1560),  have 
been  purchased  recently  by  the  Boston  Museum.  The 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts  has  acquired  a  painting 
portraying  The  Miraculous  Field  of  Wheat,  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  joint  authorship  of  Quentin  Matsys  ["  the 
blacksmith  of  .Antwerp"]  and  of  Joachim  Patinir.     The 


It  is  a  Roman  copy  after  a  Greek 
original,  and  dates  from  the  second 


subject  represents  a  legendary  incident  which  is  said  to 
have  occurred  during  the  Flight  into  Egypt. 

In  every  way  as  satisfactory  as  the  acquisition  of  new 
specimens  is  the  pronouncement  by  Dr.  Kronig,  Director 
of  the  Haarlem  Museum,  that  a 
Detroit  Museum  painting  of  The  Last  Judgment, 
hanging  in  the  gallery  at  Detroit,  is 
not  the  work  of  Jerome  Bosche  (i  470-1  530),  but  rather 
that  of  Cornelius  Engelbrechtsen,  an  artist  of  Leyden, 
who  was  born  there  in  1468,  and  died  there  in  1533. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  he  was  the  first  Dutchman  to 
paint  in  oils. 

Turner  is  always  immensely  sought  after  in  America, 
so  that  it  is  not  with  any  great  surprise  that  we  learn 
of  the  purchase,  by  the  St.  Louis 
City  Art  Museum,  of  the  Grindel- 
wald  drawing  which  depicts  the 
well-known  Swiss  village  as  it  was 
in  the  days  when  Turner  made  his 
lonely  pilgrimages  through  Europe. 
Besides  the  acquisition  of  a  large  collection  of  Japanese 
prints,  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  has  also 
come  into  possession  of  a  remarkable  bronze  bust  of 
Marcus  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  which  was  found  in  Northern 
Italy.  The  head  is  extremely  lifelike,  and  without  doubt 
was   an    excellent    portrait   of  the   famous  general.      A 


St.  Louis  City 
Art  Museum,  and 
the  Metropolitan 
Museum, 
New  York 
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beautifully  modelled  and  almost  complete  statue  in  the 
same  material  of  a  Roman  patrician  youth  has  also  been 
purchased.  Experts  pronounce  it  to  be  the  work  of  a 
Cireek  sculptor. 

The  interesting  series  of  relics  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son  which   were   dispersed    recently   by   the   Anderson 

„   ,  Auction  Co.,    New  York,    brought 

Art  Sales  .  '.        .  ,' 

ci  1I1.C-C-        some  interestm?  items  under  notice. 

Stevenson  MSS.      ^,  •    ■      ,  ,,7.      r  ,  ,•  ,     , 

The  original  MS.  of  an  unpublished 

novel,  entirely  in  the  hand  of  Stevenson,  The  Hair  Trunks 
on  146  pages,  the  author's  first  serious  attempt  at  novel- 
writing,  dating  from  1877,  produced  $[,400.  The  com- 
plete MS.  of  an  Icelandic  tale,  The  VWtif  Woman,  on 
14  folio  sheets,  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  Stevenson, 
was  sold  for  S990 ;  it  was  to  have  been  included  in  the 
Island  Nights  Entertainments,  but  was  omitted  as  not 
being  in  keeping  with  the  remainder  of  the  stories,  and 
remained  unpublished  until  it  appeared  in  Scribiier's  of 
December,  1914.  The  autograph  MS.  of  the  first  14 
pages  of  St.  h'es,  with  a  number  of  changes  and  cor- 
rections, brought  ?950  ;  and  the  original  MS.  of  When 
the  Devil  was  Well,  another  early  attempt  at  novel- 
writing,  and  unpublished,  on  53  pages  quarto,  sold  for 
$600.  The  MS.  drafts  of  the  unfinished  novel,  Ji'cir  of 
Hermiston,  with  the  exception  of  8  pages  written  by  Mrs. 
Strong,  in  the  writing  of  Stevenson,  brought  $375. 

The  collection  of  Chinese  porcelain  formed  by  the  late 
Mr.  James  Pierpont  Morgan  has  been  purchased  for 
;{;8oo,ooo  by  Messrs.  Duveen  Brothers. 
Included  amongst  the  many  notable 
pieces  of  the  collection  are  the  famous 
Hawthorn  porcelains,  blue,  black,  and  green.  Of  the 
blue  hawthorns,  which  are  the  best  known,  there  are 
three  unsurpassed  examples.  The  black  and  green  haw- 
thorn vases  were  very  much  prized  in  China,  and  all  the 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  prices  of  such  vases  in 
China,  two  hundred  years  ago,  were  relatively  even  higher 


The  Morgan 
Collection 


Mrs.  H.  B. 
HoIIins'  Sale 


than  those  of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Morgan's  black  haw- 
thorn porcelain  is  of  the  finest  cjuality.  Red  hawthorn  is 
only  represented  by  a  single  specimen  in  this  collection, 
which  is  a  vase,  a  most  beautiful  and  valuable  example. 
The  egg-shell  bowls  are  of  quite  translucent  porcelain  of 
great  delicacy  in  the  body,  and,  visible  only  in  the  strong- 
est light,  are  beautifully  drawn  dragons  and  Buddhistic 
emblems. 

The  Morgan  collection,  which  has  been  on  exhibition 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  for  some  years, 
was  originally  commenced  by  the  late  Mr.  Garland  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Duveens,  who  re-purchased  it  on 
his  death,  and  from  whom  it  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  late  Mr.  Morgan. 

Strange  sums  were  realised  at  the  sale  of  artistic 
effects  belonging  to  Mrs.  Henry  B.  HoUins,  which  took 
place  at  the  Anderson  Galleries,  New 
York.  A  portrait  of  the  Marquise  de 
Breteuil,  by  Drouais,  realised  $1,400; 
James  Haig,  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  $8,000;  The  Misses 
Newdigate,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  S6,ooo  ;  a  Portrait 
of  Thomas  Thornhill,  by  George  Romney,  only  fetched 
S325  ;  whilst  a  Portrait  of  the  Artist's  Daughter,  by 
Mignard,  fell  for  $950,  which  show  in  some  cases  a  con- 
siderable decrease  when  compared  with  former  sales  ;  and 
a  Portrait  of  Sir  Riehard  Sullivan,  by  Romney,  brought 
.$4,200.  Other  items  in  the  sale  included  Law-rence's 
Portrait  of  Master  Peters,  §1,000;  Reynolds's  Duehess 
of  Gloucester,  $2,600  ;  Beechey's  Miss  Melville,  Si, 000  ; 
Sir  M.  A.  Shee's  Countess  of  Erroll,  §1,000;  Richard 
Wilson's  Landscape,  Si, 000;  Rubens's  Salome,  $1,450; 
and  The  Swing,  school  of  Lancret,  which  was  knocked 
down  for  $1,400.  Of  the  collection  of  prints,  the  most  im- 
portant sales  were  Mrs.  Pelham,  by  W.  Dickinson,  $1,900 ; 
and  three  plates  by  Valentine  Green,  after  Reynolds 
— Emily  Mary,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  $1,900;  Lady 
Elizabeth  Compton,  $1,600;  and  Gcorgiana,  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  S  i ,  700. 
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"  The  Practical 
Book  of  Period 
Furniture,"  by 
Harold  Donald- 
son Eberlein 
and  Abbot 
McCIurc.     (I.  B. 
Lippincott  Com- 
pany.    2IS.  net) 


Tilli  interest  taken  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  in 
old  fLirniture  is  shown  by  tlie  nmnber  of  books  dealing 
with  tlie  subject  lately  issued  in 
America.     These  are  chiefly  of 
what  may  be  termed  an  elementary 
character,    dealing    generally   with 
the  whole  range  of  furniture  rather 
than  specifically  with  anyone  period 
or  style.     The   latest   addition  to 
this  series  is  The  Practical  Book  of 
Period Fiiniiturc,  by  Messrs.  Harold 
Donaldson   Eberlein  and  Abbol 
McClure.    The  work  treats  on  furniture  of  "the  English, 
American    Colonial,    and    post-Colonial    and    principal 
French  periods  "  in  a  thoroughly  practical  and  systematic 
manner,  one  of  its  most  useful  features  being  an  illus- 
trated  chronological   key,    in    which  half-tone  plates  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  typical  pieces  of  the  various 
styles  are  arranged  in  order  of  date.     These  illustrations 
are  supplemented  by  a   large  number  of  others  in  the 
body  of  the   work,    including  a   number  of  line-blocks 
giving  characteristic  features— such  as  the  forms  of  chair 
backs  and  mouldings — of  the  different  styles.     There  is 
also  a  glossary  of  furniture  terms,  which  might  have  been 
extended  wath  advantage.      Turning  to  the  letterpress,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  authors  have  entirely  neglected 
pre-Jacobean  furniture,  as  a  brief  account  of  the  pieces 
in  vogue  in  England  anterior  to  the  reign  of  James  1. 
would  have   made  the  succeeding  periods  more  under- 
standable.     Much  of  the  Jacobean  furniture  was  closely 
alike  that  belonging  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Elizabethan 
era,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  latter  is  essential  to  a 
true  comprehension  of  the  former.     The  authors,  how- 
ever, are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  earlier  styles,  generally 
condemning  Jacobean,  Cromwellian,  and  Carolean  pieces 
as  "  heavy  and  cumbersome,  and  therefore  not  well  suited 
to  modern  houses  or  apartments"  other  than  those  "  ot 
the  Tudor  and  Stuart  type. "    They  are  more  appreciative 
of  the  William  and  Mary  and  Queen  Anne  periods,  but 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  Chippen- 
dale and  his  successors.      Perhaps  too  prominent  a  place 
is  given  to  the  career  of  the  famous  cabinet-maker,  who, 
it  is  apt  to  be  forgotten,  was  less  an  originator  than  an 
adapter  of  other  men's  designs.     The  Frencli  periods  are 


The  Panelled 
Rooms  ; 

I.  "The  Bromley 
Room  " 

II.  "The  Clif- 
ford's Inn  Room  ' 
(Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum 
6d.  each) 


not  treated  with  the  same  thoroughness  as  the  English  or 
.\merican,  but  sufficient  is  told  to  enable  the  reader  to 
gain  a  general  comprehension  of  them.  Altogether  the 
book  is  likely  to  prove  a  useful  work  of  reference  to 
furniture  collectors  who  have  not  advanced  too  far  in 
their  hobby  to  dispense  with  a  general  guide  to  the 
subject. 

Of  considerable  practical  value  to  all  who  are  interested 
in    interior  decoration   are  the   booklets   issued    by  the 
authorities   of  the    Victoria   and 
Albert   Museum,    illustrating   and 
describing  two  panelled  rooms  be- 
longing to  that  institution.      Both 
apartments   date   from    the    seven- 
teenth century  ;  the  older  one  was 
taken  from  the  house  at  Bromley- 
by-Bow  known  as  the  Old  Palace. 
This  was  erected  in  1606,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  the  building  and  its 
ornamental  details  may  have  been  the  work  of  the  firmous 
architect,  John  Thorpe  (worked  circa  1 570-1610).     The 
mansion  is  connected  by  tradition  with  the  name  of  King 
James  1.,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  he  built  it  as  a  resi- 
dence or  hunting  lodge  for  himself.    "  His  arms,  mottoes, 
crests  and  initials  figure  prominently  in  the  room,  now  in 
the  Museum,"  which  formed  a  state  apartment.     .-Xt  the 
time  of  its  demolition  several  features  had  been  intro- 
duced of  a  later  period  than   that  to   which  the   room 
belonged,  but  these  have  been  eliminated,  and  the  apart- 
ment as  now  set  up  is  pure  Jacobean.     The  panelling, 
which  is  somewhat  unusual   in  type,   is  divided  by  six 
decorated    Doric    pilasters.       The    chimneypiece    is    of 
elaborate  construction,  and  exhibits  a  marked  architec- 
tural character ;  it  is  surmounted  by  an  oak  overmantel 
carved   in  high  relief  with   the  arms  of  James   1.,  and 
richly  ornamented,  while  the  plaster  ceiling  is  of  a  most 
elaborate  character.     These  features  are  all  fully  illus- 
trated with  reproductions  of  photographs  and  measured 
drawings  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Bullock,  .A.R.I. B.A.     The  last- 
named  is  also  responsible  for  the  drawings  illustrating 
the  account  of  the  second  room,  which  came  from  No.  3, 
Clitibrd's  Inn.     The  panelling  in  this  was  executed  for 
Mr.  John  Penhallow  between  the  years   1686  and   1688, 
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The    Connoisseur   Bookshelf 


and  is  the  earliest  example  of  its  kind  in  the  Museum  of 
English  panelling  of  the  later  Renaissance.  It  offers 
"an  excellent  illustration  of  the  principles  of  architectural 
design,  which  by  the  time  of  Charles  II.  had  been  univer- 
sally adopted.  Symmetry  and  balance  were  demanded 
as  important  factors  in  the  plan,  and  comparative  pro- 
portions were  arrived  at  by  a  logical  system  of  calculation 
which  contrasts  with  the  more  haphazard  methods  ot 
earlier  periods.  In  this  room  ornamental  details  are 
arranged  with  due  regard  to  balance,  and  the  floral 
carvings  on  the  chimneypiece  and  doors,  although  elabo- 
rate in  design  and  execution,  avoid  the  'over-realistic 
treatment  which  is  usually  associated  with  the  school  of 
Grinling  Gibbon."  The  monographs  on  the  two  rooms 
are  respectively  written  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Clififord  Smith, 
M.A.,  and  Mr.  Oliver  Brackett. 

The   little  brochure  in   memory  of  Bertram   Dobell, 
written  by  his  son,    Mr.  Percy  J.  Dobell,    forms  an  in- 
teresting supplement  to  Mr.  S. 
Bradbury's  essay  on  the  well- 
known  bookseller  of  Charing-cross 


"In  Memoriam : 
Bertram  Dobell," 


by  Percy  J    Dobell       ^^^^^   published  a  few  years  ago. 
(Privately  Issued)       ,^^.^j^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^1^^^   however, 

is  adequate  to  do  justice  to  his  memory,  for  Mr.  Dobell 
cut  a  noteworthy  figure  in  the  world  of  letters  during  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  a  full  biography  of  him 
would  be  readily  welcomed.  The  late  Bertram  Dobell 
was  born  in  1 842,  and  appears,  from  the  few  glimpses  of 
his  early  career  which  are  revealed,  to  have  endured  a 
grim  struggle  from  youth  to  middle  age.  "  I  received  very 
little  education,"  he  remarked  in  one  of  his  letters  quoted 
by  Mr.  Bradbury,  "and  I  had  to  go  very  early  to  work 
in  order  to  earn  a  little  money  to  help  to  keep  the  family 
going."  In  others  he  gave  the  further  details:  "My 
father  became  a  cripple  early  in  life  through  an  attack 
of  paralysis,  and  consequently  my  poor  mother,  myself, 
and  my  brothers  had  a  very  hard  time  of  it.  .  .  .  1 
had  to  work  at  the  most  laborious  and  uncongenial  tasks, 
and  it  was  not  till  I  was  nearly  thirty  that  I  was  able, 
with  my  scanty  savings,  to  open  a  stationer's  and  news- 
vendor's  shop  in  Kentish  Town.  For  a  good  many  years 
after  this  the  struggle  for  mere  existence  took  up  most  of 
my  time,  so  that  it  was  not  till  I  was  nearly  fifty  that  I 
was  able  partially  to  devote  myself  ...  to  literary 
pursuits."  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  Dobell  had 
transformed  his  petty  newsagency  business  into  a  book- 
store well  known  to  bibliophiles  throughout  the  kingdom. 
In  this  he  was  greatly  helped  by  his  love  for  reading,  to 
which  he  devoted  five  or  six  hours  a  day.  It  developed 
in  him  "a  critical  faculty  which  seldom  led  him  astray, 
and  which  enabled  him  with  unerring  instinct  to  recognise 
merit  instantly."  Thus  he  became  discoverer  of  James 
Thomson,  author  of  the  now  famous  City  of  Dreadful 
Night,  and  it  was  entirely  owing  to  his  efforts  that  the 
poem  was  published.  Later  on,  when  the  Traherne 
manuscripts  came  into  his  hands,  he  was  able  to  show 
that  Dr.  Grosart's  ascription  of  them  to  Henry  \'aughan 
was  erroneous,  and  gave  them  to  their  true  author,  thus 
rescuing  Thomas  Traherne's  name  from  almost  complete 
oblivion.       Another   seventeenth-century   writer,    whose 


reputation  Mr.  Dobell  restored  in  the  same  manner,  was 
William  Strode,  whose  poems  he  discovered  in  manu- 
script and  published.  A  third  seventeenth-century  dis- 
covery was  the  Partiall  Law,  an  hitherto  unknown  play 
written  ci?xa  1620-30,  by  an  author  whose  identity  has 
not  been  fathomed.  The  importance  of  Mr.  Dobell's 
discoveries  in  seventeenth-century  literature  was  almost 
matched  by  those  in  the  literature  of  a  later  day.  Much 
of  what  James  Thomson  wrote  would  probably  have 
never  seen  light  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  bookseller's 
countenance  and  assistance.  He  also  unearthed  much 
interesting  and  curious  matter  concerning  Lamb,  Shelley, 
Goldsmith,  and  others.  A  busy  life  like  Mr.  Dobell's 
left  him  little  time  for  original  writing.  His  Rosemary 
and  Pansies,  issued  privately  in  1901,  showed  him  to  be 
a  poet  endowed  with  original  thought  and  strong  con- 
\ictions  ;  while  his  introductions  to  the  various  books  he 
edited  and  published,  though  not  great  in  bulk,  constitute 
a  valuable  contribution  to  literature.  That  Mr.  Dobell 
had  either  not  the  leisure  or  inclination  to  write  his  own 
memoirs  is  to  be  regretted.  It  may  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Percy  J.  Dobell,  whose  brief  appreciation  of  his  father 
is  couched  in  excellent  taste,  and  written  with  facility, 
may  take  up  the  task  and  give  us  a  substantial  biography 
of  a  man  who  well  deserves  such  a  memorial. 

The  ancient  art  of  stencilling  is  paramount  in  con- 
veying the  flat-toned  impressions  of  Japan,  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  which  are  more  adapt- 
"  A  Guide  to  the  .^,^|g  (^  ^j^^jj.  method  than  almost  any 
Art  of  Stencilling,  ^j,^^^.  .j.^^  ^^^^^^  handbook  on  the 
English  and  subject  issued  by  Messrs.  J.  Tillyer 

Japanese,"  by  ^^  ^^      .^^  ^^  interesting  series  of 

D.  Gordon  ,       •         r  •         j     • 

,T   T.-,,         a    f^  reproductions  from  various  designs, 

(J.  Tillyer  &  Co.  f^,    ,  r  , ,  ■   , 

y.  '  and  also  some  useful  hints  on  cutting 

6d.  net)  ,        ,       ■  T    J    ■        r  .u 

and   colouring.     Judging  trom   the 

illustrations,  the  English  productions  are  somewhat  hide- 
bound to  decoration  of  the  art-school  type,  but  the  Japanese 
are  on  the  whole  much  more  subtle  in  conception,  some 
ornithological  studies  being  capitally  rendered.  Stencil- 
ling as  an  art  might  be  brought  to  a  high  grade  without 
encroaching  upon  the  fields  covered  by  sister  professions. 

The  necessity  for  serious  and  exhaustive  literature  on 
the    subject    of  Chinese  porcelain  has   called    forth    an 
interesting  work  from  the  pen  of 
"Chinese  Pottery       ^^^    ^    l.  Hobson,  assistant  in  the 
and  Porcelain,"  department  of  British  and  Mediirval 

by  R.  L.  Hobson,  ,^,,ji^|^,ijig3  ^^^  Ethnography  at  the 
B.A.  (Cassell  &  ^^.^.^^^  Museum.  The  book,  which 
Co.     i-4  4s.  net)  ,    ,  .  ,    .  ... 

IS  issued  this  month  in  an  edition 

limited  to  1,500  numbered  copies,  deals  with  all  types  of 
ware  from  the  primitive  periods  right  down  to  the  recent 
times  of  the  Ch'ing  dynasty,  which  ended  in  1910.  What 
will  probably  prove  the  two  most  interesting  chapters  to 
the  collector  are  those  entitled  severally  "Motives  of 
the  Decoration  "—a  subject  but  little  understood  in  its 
full  sense— and  "Forgeries  and  Imitations."  The  plates 
which  accompany  the  text  will  add  materially  to  the  inter- 
est and  value  of  the  book,  forty  of  them  being  in  colour 
from  accredited  specimens  in  well-known  collections. 
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ORRESPONDENC 


g/Afl  SWAVy/go: 


Special     Notice 

Enquiries  should  be  made  upon  the  coupon  which  will  be  found  in  the  advertisement  pages.  While, 
owing  to  our  enormous  correspondence  and  the  fact  that  every  number  of  The  Connoisseur  is  printed  a 
month  in  advance,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  guarantee  in  every  case  a  prompt  reply  in  these  columns,  an 
immediate  reply  will  be  sent  by  post  to  all  readers  who  desire  it,  upon  payment  of  a  nominal  fee.  Expert 
opinions  and  valuations  can  be  supplied  when  objects  are  sent  to  our  offices  for  inspection,  and,  where 
necessary,  arrangements  can  be  made  for  an  expert  to  examine  single  objects  and  collections  in  the  country 
and  give  advice,  the  fee  in  all  cases  to  be  arranged  beforehand.  Objects  sent  to  us  may  be  insured  whilst 
they  are  in  our  possession,  at  a  moderate  cost.  All  communications  and  goods  should  be  addressed  to  the 
"  Manager  of  Enquiry  Dept.,  The  Connoisseur,  35-39,   Maddox  Street,  W." 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS 


War  Medals. 

Lapwing  (Naval)  Medal,  etc. — Ag.ogg  (Montreal). — 
Your  enquiry  about  various  medals  opens  up  too  large  a  fielil  for 
a  fully  detailed  reply  to  be  published  in  these  columns.  If  you 
will  send  the  original  examples  up  to  this  office,  however,  our 
numismatical  expert  will  be  pleased  to  answer  all  your  questions 
regarding  them.  We  can  briefly  refer  to  the  following  in  this 
place.  The  medal,  of  which  two  only  were  struck,  for  the  naval 
action  between  the  '*  Lapwing  "  frigate  and  the  French  twenty- 
gan  ship  "  Decius  "  and  brig  "  Vaillante,"  3rd  December,  1796, 
is  naturally  of  great  rarity.  A  specimen  was  sold  at  Messrs. 
Glendining's  for  ;^2I  in  Julv  last.  Waterloo.  —  A  rare  medal 
issued  10  the  1st  Batt.  27th  Regt.  Foot,  in  fine  condition,  saving 
for  some  wear  on  the  edge,  fetched  ^12  los.  at  the  same  firm's 
rooms  in  February  last.  Victoria  Cross. — Apart  from  the 
historical  associations,  this  decoration  has  very  little  intrinsic 
value,  although  it  may  fetch  ;^3o  or  ;£'40  in  the  auction  room. 
It  was  instituted  in  1856  during  the  Crimean  war.  You  will 
find  interesting  records  of  the  sales  of  various  medals  in  the  back 
issues  of  our  publication  Auction  Sale  Pricics. 

"Books. 

■-"Breeches"  Bible. — Ag.lOI  (Birminglmm). — You  do  not 
state  the  exact  dates  of  your  "  Breeches  "  and  "  Treacle  "  Bibles, 
so  that  it  is  impoisihle  for  us  to  pass  an  opinion  on  them. 
Bible,  printed  by  Barker,  1634. — This  is  not  the  original 
edition,  an  1   the  value,   if  perfect,   would  be  about  25s.  under 


normal  conditions.      Douay   Bible,    1st  Edition. — As  you 

have  only  the  first  volume  of  this,  it  will  only  lie  worth  a  few 
shillings. 

Shelley's  "  Revolt  of  Islam."— A9, 167  (Abington).— 
\'ou  are  correct  in  your  assumption  that  Shelley's  Revolt  of 
hlam  is  the  same  work  as  his  Laon  and  Cyl/tna,  which  was 
first  published  in  1817,  although  dated  in  the  following  year. 
The  book,  however,  was  almost  immediately  withdrawn,  and 
republished  with  certain  alterations  and  a  fresh  title  -  page. 
Perfect  copies  of  Laon  and  Cythna  are  of  considerable  rarity, 
the  value,  under  normal  conditions,  being  between  £y:i  and  ;^40. 
The  later  publication  under  the  title  in  our  heading  is  a  com- 
paratively common  work,  which  would  not  l>e  likely  to  realise 
more  than  a  few  pounds. 

"Comic  History  of  England,"  by  Oilbert  a 
Beckett.  —  A9,l6S  (Burton-on-Trent). — The  value  of  Gilbert 
a  Beckett's  work  has  somewhat  depreciated  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  though  his  Comic  Histories  of  England  and  Rome 
frequently  appear  in  the  auction  room  and  find  ready  purchasers, 
nevertheless  they  are  realising  slightly  less  every  season.  We 
should  appraise  your  copies  as  being  worth  between  £t,  and  £i, 
together  under  ordiinary  circumstances. 

Dick's  Edition  of  Shakespeare. — .-\9,i7o  (Knights- 
bridge). — This  edition,  wiiich  was  published  at  a  trifling  sum,  is 
practically  valueless. 
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Answers    to    Correspondents 


Engravings  and  Etchings. 

"The  French  Raft."— Ag, 121  (Croydon). — Vour  print  is 
interesting.  It  represents  the  raft  wliicli  was  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  order  of  N,ipoleon  Bonaparte  for  the  projected 
invasion  of  Englan<l.  Under  normal  conditions  the  value  would 
be  about  £2. 

"The  Samnite  Marriages"  and  "The  Four 
Phials."   by  W.  Ward,  after  F.  Wheatley.— Ag.ias 

(St.  Helens).— These  colour-prints  are  scarce,  and  at  auction 
the  pair  might  realise  ;^20,  or  even  more  under  normal  condi- 
tions, always  assuming  them  to  be  fine  and  genuine  impressions. 

"A  Conversation,"  by  J.  R.  Smith,  after  O. 
Morland.  —  -^9,137  (Uipperholme). — If  your  engraving  is  a 
fine  old  colour  mezzotint,  it  is  worth  from  ;{^20  to  ^30,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality. 

"Crossing    the    Brook,"    by    W.    Say,    after    H. 

Thomson.- A9,I3S  (Sherborne). — If  your  colour-print  is  a 
fine  original  impression,  it  should  realise  from  ^12  to  /^i6. 
"Palamon  and  Arcite"  and  "The  Death  of  Arcite," 
by  Bartolozzi,  after  Hamilton.— Generally  speaking, 
these  engravings  are  worth  about  £2  23.  apiece. 

"Doncaster  St.  Leger,  1839,"  by  J.  F.  Herring.— 

A9,I39  (Peckham).— Judging  from  the  description,  the  value  of 
your  sporting  print  is  from  £4  to  £6. 

"Marquis  of  Qranby,"  by  R.  Purcell,  after  Rey= 
nolds.— A9,I46  (Liverpool).  The  value  of  the  above-men- 
tioned print  is  about  £2  IDS.,  as  is  also  that  of  the  Dui^a  oj 
Marlborough,  by  Houston,  after  Reynolds.  The  mezzotint, 
Anthony  Todd,  by  J.  Jones,  after  Romney,  is  worth  about  25s. 

Glass  Paintings  of  the  four  Evangelists.— Ag,  162 

(Birmingham). — There  is  considerable  demand  for  paintings  on 
glass  when  the  subjects  happen  to  be  portraits  of  famous  beauties, 
or  of  naval  and  military  heroes,  but  scriptural  subjects  such  as 
you  describe  are  in  very  small  request.  As  a  set,  the  four 
paintings  should  realise  between  30s.  and  £2''j  under  normal 
conditicuis. 

"Vortigen  and  Rowena,"  by  Bartolozzi,  after 
Rigaud. — A9,l65  (Tooting).  — Unfortunately  this  print  is  not 
one  of  the  valuable  specimens  of  Bartolozzi's  engravings.  The 
value  is  between  £2,  and  £t,.  You  will  find  full  particulars  of 
this  artist  and  his  work  in  the  e.xtra  number  which  we  published. 

Reynolds  Print.— Ag, 180  (London,  S.W.).— We  do  not 
know  the  print  you  speak  of.  Could  you  send  it  up  for 
inspection  ? 

"  Marquis  of  Wellesley,"  by  J.  Young,  after  J. 
Hoppner,  R.A.  —  A9,202  (Dover). — Unfortunately  this  is  not 
one  of  the  rare  portraits,  so  that  its  value,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  be  unlikely  to  ctceed  £2  or  £i. 

"Going  to  Marlcet"  and  "Coming  from  Market," 
by  W.  Nutter,  after  Singleton. — .^9,211  (Bournemouth). 
— These  engravings  in  colours  are  valuable  if  genuine.  You 
say  that  they  are  in  the  original  gilt  frames,  but  do  not  state 
whether  you  have  taken  them  out  for  inspection  ;  and  if  this 
is  the  case,  we  should  require  to  see  the  prints  before  appraising 
a  definite  value.  In  any  case,  we  think  that  you  would  be 
justified  in  acce]Uing  the  offer  you  mention,  should  it  be  repeated, 
especially  under  the  present  conditions. 


Furniture. 

Grandfather   Clock,    by   John    Berry,    London.— 

Ag,203  (Dundee). — There  were  two  clockmakers,  both  named 
John  Berry,  of  St.  Clement's  Lane,  who  are  known  to  collectors. 
The  earlier  was  apprenticed  to  Richard  Pepys,  of  the  Clock- 
makers'  Company,  in  1674.  Berry  became  Master  of  the  same 
Company  in  1723,  of  which  his  younger  namesake  became  a 
member  in  172S.  We  should  require  to  see  a  photo  of  your 
clock  before  giving  a  value. 

"Pictures   and  Painters. 

"Grecian"  Williams.  —  Ag, 175  (Uttoxeter).  —  This 
pseudonym  is  applied  to  Hugh  William  Williams,  of  Edinburgh, 
a  landscape  painter  who  exhibited  during  the  years  iSoS  and 
1S09. 

Roland  Savery.— .Ag,l7S  (Leeds).— You  are  evidently 
confusing  the  landscapes  of  Roland  Savery  with  those  of  his 
father  fames,  a  Flemish  painter,  who  was  born  in  1545  and  died 
in  1602.      Roland  was  born  in  1576  and  died  in  1639. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain. 

Chinese  Crackle  Vase.— A9,o79  (Weymouth). —So  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  your  description,  the  vase  ol  Chinese 
crackle  ware  is  probably  seventeenth  century.  Should  this  be 
the  case,  its  value  would  lie  about  .^15- 

Chinese  Jar.— A9,oS7  (Cheltenham).— Your  Chinese  jar 
appears,  from  the  photograph  submitted  to  us,  to  be  powder 
blue,  with  gilt  decoration,  and  is  probably  about  two  hundred 
years  old.  Its  value  depends  on  the  quality,  which  cannot  be 
judged  accurately  without  an  inspection  of  the  original,  but  we 
should  appraise  it  as  being  about  £21,  or  more  under  normal 
conditions. 

"Adam  and  Eve"  Plates.  —  .Ag,oS9  (Heavitree). — 
"  Adam  and  Eve  "  plates  usually  sell  for  about  £n  to  £4  los. 
each.    Those  decorated  with  portraits  vary  between  £2  and  ^3. 

Chelsea  Dishes. — Ao.ogi  (Belfast).— Chelsea  leaf-shaped 
dishes,  such  as  those  shown  in  your  photograph,  should  be  worth 
£6  6s.  the  pair. 

Registered  Mark.- A9,i66  (Durham).- The  mark  on 
your  jug  indicates  that  it  was  made  subsequent  to  1S51. 
consequently  its  interest  to  collectors  is  practically  nil. 

Tea  Service. -Ag.igS  (Grenada.  B.W.I.).— Judging  from 
your  description,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  your  service  is  of 
mid-nineteenth-century  manufacture,  and  as  such  it  would  have 
but  small  attraction  to  collectors. 

Derby  Bowl. — A9,204  (Berwick-on-Tweed). — We  are 
unable  to  tell  from  your  description  whether  the  "  D  "  referred 
to  is  on  the  inside  or  under  the  base,  but  at  the  same  time  your 
assumption  that  the  bowl  is  Derby  is  not  improbably  correct. 
If  this  is  so,  and  the  piece  is  in  perfect  condition,  we  may 
appraise  an  appro.ximate  value  of  about  £^,  although  we  must 
see  the  original  before  being  able  to  verify  the  statement. 

Furniture  Rests.— Ag, 213  (Brixton).— The  pottery  ob- 
jects you  refer  to  are  probably  furniture  rests,  which  were  at  one 
time  used  in  place  of  castors.  They  take  the  forms  of  heads, 
lions,  etc.,  and  can  be  frequently  acquired  at  about  5s.  to  I  OS. 
per  pair. 
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Special    Notice 

Rk^ders  of  The  Connoisseur  who  desire  to  take  advanUge  of  the  opportunities  offered  herein  should 
address  all  letters  on  the  subject  to  the  Manager  of  the  Heraldic  Department,  Hanover  Buildings,  35-39, 
Maddox  Street,  W. 

Only  replies  that  may  be  considered  to  be  of  general  interest  will  be  published  in  these  columns.  Those 
of  a  directly  personal  character,  or  in  cases  where  the  applicant  may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will  be  dealt 
with  by  post. 

Readers  who  desire  to  have  pedigrees  traced,  the  accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  enquired  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged  fees  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Particulars  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

When  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or  heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fullest  details,  so  far 
as  they  may  be  already  known  to  the  applicant,  should  be  set  forth. 

Special   Notice— Those  who  have  not  yet  sent  in  their  arg. ;  Crest,  on  a   mount  vert  a  moor-cock  rising  arg.,  comb, 

subscription  to  the  co-operative  search  announced  on  pages 
58  and  59  of  the  January  number  of  Thb  CONNOISSEUR,  and 
wish  to  do  so,  will  be  in  time  to  have  their  names  included  in 
the  search  if  they  send  particulars  at  once. 

WiNWOOD. — Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  or  W.aynwoode,  was  son  ol 
Lewis  Winwood,  of  .\ynho,  Northampton.  He  matriculated 
as  of  St.  John's  College,  O.vford,  20  December,  1577,  being  then 
14  years  of  age  :  demy  Magdalen  College,  157S  lo  1582,  took 
his  B..A.  3  November,  1582,  M.A.  22  June,  15S7,  B.C.L. 
5  February,  1590-I,  D.C.L.  6  July,  1594:  was  Fellow  1582 
to  160 1,  and  Proctor  in  1592.  He  was  knighted  at  Richmond 
on  the  28  June,  1697  ;  ambassador  into  the  Low  Countries  ;  a 
member  of  Gray's  Inn,  1617:  M.P.  for  Buckingham,  1614,  and 
Secretary  of  State  from  that  year  until  his  death  in  October,  1617, 
when  he  was  buried  in  Little  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  London. 


arg. 

legs  and  wattle  gu. 

JARV. — The  arms  of  Jary,  of  Burlington,  co.  Norfolk,  are  as 
foflows  :— Gu.  on  a  pile  erm.  betw.  two  lions  ramp,  respecting 
each  other  or,  three  roses,  two  and  one  of  the  field.  Crest — Out 
of  clouds,  two  arms  embowed  in  armour  ppr.,  the  hands  also 
ppr.,  supporting  a  rose,  as  in  the  arms.  Motto— Mens  conscia 
recti. 

I.;,.,;,-._The  following  obituary  notice  appears  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Ma<;azine  under  d'ate  6  (Ictoher,  1812  :— "  At  Pertenhall, 
Bedfordshire,  aged  85,  Rev.  John  King,  patron  and  many  years 
rector  of  that  parish,  wherein  he  had  constantly  resided  for  sixty 
years.  He  wtis  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  and  was  only  son  of  John  K.,  an  eminent 
physician  at  Stamford,  and  the  learned  Editor  of  Euripides. 
He  was  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge." 


M.ARCHAM. — A  confirmation  of  arms  and  grant  of  crest 
were  made  to  John,  son  of  William  Marcham,  of  co.  Bucks,  by 
R.  Cooke,  Clar.,  in  1582  :— i  and  4,  Sa.  a  bend  cotised  betw.  two 
griffins  segr.  or  ;  2  and  3,  Gu.  a  chev.  betw.  three  escallop  shells 

Samuel  Smyth,  of  Colkirk,  =  Urith,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Palgrave,  of  Norwood, 
Norfolk.     Ob.  1664.  I       Ob.  1680.     Buried  at  Oxwick. 


Smyth  of  Colkirk,  Norfolk.— The  following  pedigree  of 
this  family  is  taken  from  The  Smith  Family,  by  Compton 
Reade,  M.A.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  descend.ants  of  Thomas 
Bendyshe  have  a  descent  from  Oliver  Cromwell. 


Rebecca 


Sir  Samuel  Smyth,  of  Colkirk,  Knt. 
Ob.   1699.      Buried  at  Oxwick. 


Catherine  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Harington, 
of  Ridlington,  Bart.      Ob.  16S0.      Buried  at  Oxwick. 


Catherine, 
1678-1747- 


Thomas  Bendyshe,  son  of 
Thomas  Bendyshe,  of 
Gray's  Inn,  by  Bridget, 
daughter  of  Henry  Ireton , 
1671-1722. 


I 


Lucy,  married  ist,  John 
Pelt,  of  Colkirk  ;  2nd, 
Jonas  Rolfe  (Town 
Clerk  of  Lynn). 


Urith,  married  ....  Theodosia,  married  ist,  Samuel 

Offley.  Sparrow,    of    Lavenham,    and 

left   issue  ;  2nd,  .Samuel  Free- 
man, of  Beverley.     S.P. 


Ireton  Bendyshe. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  I.ADY 

FROM  A  DRAWING  BV  ADA.M  BUCK 


-  ^^^ -^i^^iri 


Mtiil :.~: 


Aprh.,   1915. 


POEcdai 


Courtship  and 
Figures 

In  no  branch  of 
his  craft  does  the  Staf- 
fordshire potter  exhibit 
to  a  greater  degree  that 
sense  of  humour  which 
is  native  to  him  than  in 
those  figure  pieces  which 
illustrate  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  matrimonial  state 
and  its  probationary 
stage  of  courtship.  This 
quality  of  humour  is, 
however,   more  in  evi- 
dence in  the  later  pieces, 
which,   it  must  be  con- 
fessed, exhibit  some  fall- 
ing off  in  the  matter  of 
art ;  it  finds  little  or  no 
place  in  the  dainty  and 
often  quaint  salt-glaze, 
an  absolutely  unique 
l^iece  of  which,  from  the 
collector's  point  of  view, 
is  here  given.     Still  less 
is  it  apparent   in  the 
subtle  and  refined  crafts- 
manship of  Whieldon, 
who  took  his  art  as  he 
did  life,  very  seriously 
indeed.     It  is  when  we 
come  to  such  a  piece  as 
"Umbrella  Courtship" 
that  we  get  a  delicate 
hint  of  that  bucolic  hu- 
mour which   was  after- 
wards developed  in  such 
a  racy  and  boisterous 
fashion.     This  is   the 
work  of  Felix   Pratt,  a 
potter   whose    produc- 
tions are  scarcely  known 
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to  connoisseurs,  and  who 
as  a  figure-maker  is 
entirely  unknown.  It 
belongs  to  a  somewhat 
numerous  class  of 
figures,  medaltions,Toby 
jugs,  etc.,  coloured  in  a 
rich  undergla/.e,  whose 
authorship  up  to  the 
present  has  never  been 
determined. 

In  "Courtship  under 
Difficulties"  the  ardent 
lover,  with  the  friendly 
help  of  the  rain -tub, 
mounts  to  the  bedroom 
window,  ckisps  as  well 
as  may  be  his  inamorata 
to  his  bosom,  while  the 
irate  parent  steals  round 
the  corner  armed  with 
a  pitchfork  I  The  piece 
in  question  is  a  late 
example,  about  1830. 
Nevertheless,  it  is,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  a  piece 
of  true  art,  since  it  mir- 
rors in  a  most  graphic 
and  convincing  manner 
the  lights  and  shadows 
of  human  experience, 
and  the  transient  nature 
of  earthly  bliss — light 
and  bliss  being  repre- 
sented by  the  caresses  of 
the  loved  one,  shadow 
by  the  pitchfork  and 
the  fell  intent  of  the 
aforesaid  parent. 

"Lovers  Walking  " 
is  a  subject  frequently 
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treated,     'riuis  \vc  have 

lovers  who  walk  in  the 

costume  which   has 

become  associated  with 

the   Oirectoire  ;  lovers 

who  appear,  the  one  in 

the  roomiest  of  poke 

bonnets,  the  other  in  a 

fearsome  early  variety  of 

tiie  pot-hat,  the  cylinder 

of  which  expands    in 

proportion  as  its  height 

increases,  and  in  panta- 
loons buttoned  im- 
mediately under   the 

armpits:  lovers  whose 

waists  rival  in  shapeli- 
ness that  of  Beau  Brum- 
mel,  or  the  "  Last  of  the 
Oandies." 

It  would  be  neither 
desirable  nor  indeed 
possible  to  deal  here  at 
any  length  with  the  vast 
general  subject  of  matri- 
mony, which  has  been 
an  honoured  institution 
since  the  day  when 
Adam  lost  a  rib  and 
gained  —  something 
else  !  On  Adam's  sleep 
and  its  momentous  con- 
sequences the  German 
poet  Besser  has  somewhat 
following  epigram  ; — 

"  He  laid  him  down  and  slept,— and  from  his  side 
A  woman  in  her  magic  beauty  rose  ; 
Dazzled  and  charmed,   he  called  that  woman   'bride,' 
And  his  first  sleep  became  his  last  repose." 

Of  the  three  systems  or  eiiochs  ot  marriage — by 
capture,  by  purchase,  and  l)y  fascination  and  mutual 
goodwill — that  by  capture  i>revails  even  at  the  present 
time  among  most  barbarous  peoples,  ;ind  traces  of  its 
ancient  existence  may  be  found  in  the  literature  and 
usages  of  the  more  polite  nations.  The  second,  that 
of  purchase,  is  expressed  in  the  well-known  nursery 
doggerel,  by  comparison  with  which  the  exploits  of 
Bluebeard  pale  into  insignificance  ; — 

"  Bought  a  wife  on  Sunday, 
Brought  her  home  on  Monday, 
Beat  her  well  on  Tuesday, 
Sick  she  was  on   Wednesday, 
Dead  she  wa^  on  Thursday, 
Buried  she  was  on   Krida)-, 
Glad  was  I  on  Saturday, 
.\nd  now   I'll  l>uv  another.'' 
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dly  produced  the 


'The  thirti  system,  thai 
of  attraction,  of  mutual 
understanding,  agr  ee- 
iiiciU  and  goodwill,  has 
become  the  recognised 
custom  with  all  civilised 
peoples.  The  one 
serious  drawback  to  the 
marriage  law  as  it  stands 
at  present  is  its  absolute 
finality,  if  indeed  we 
may  accept  the  waggish 
inter[)rt-tat ion  ol  the 
chimes  of  Bow  Bells, 
which  are  .said  to  ring 
every  newly-marri  ed 
couple  out  of  the  (■lnii<h 
to  the  tune  of — 

Two  more  poor  fools 
undone ! 

Two  more  poor  fools 
undone ! 

Two  more  poor  fools 
undone ! 

The  history  of  clan- 
destine  marriage  is,   to 
.say  the  least,    curious. 
In   the   reign  of  the 
"  martyr-king  "  love-lorn 
pairs  betook  themselves 
for  the  ceremony  to  a 
chapel  in  that  part  of  the 
Tower  of  London  known 
as  the  White  Tower, 
where  the  hymeneal  knot  was  tied  for  a  fee  which 
\aried  from  a  guinea  to  a  dram  of  gin  or  a  roll  of 
tobacco,  or  for  whatever  fee  the  parson  could  obtain. 
LTpon   the   abolition  of  this  practice  by   Archbishop 
Laud,  who,  as  soon  as  these  illegalities  came  to  his 
knowledge,  brought  the  matter  under  the  king's  notice, 
two  churches  in  the  East  End  were  the  favourites — 
St.  James's,  Duke's  Place,  and  Trinity,  in  the  Minories. 
It  is  affirmed  that  during  the  twenty-seven  years  from 
1664  nearly  40,000  of  these  questionable   marriages 
took    place    in    the  first  -  mentioned   church.     Then 
resource  was  had  to  the  chapel  of  the  old  prison  near 
the  Fleet  ditch,  where  the  matrimonial  wants  of  the 
debtors  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  supplied, 
and  the  fetters  of  wedlock  were  added  to  those  of  the 
jailer.     The  "  marrying  houses  "  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Fleet  were  numerous,  and  served  as  chapels  of  ease 
to  that  iKjtorious  establishment — 

"  '  D'ye  want  the  parson,  sir? 
Pray  step  this  way — just  to  the  '  Pen  in  Hand,' 
The  doctor's  ready  there  at  your  command  " 
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— the  dangling  shop  signs  bearing  representations  of 
two  joined  hands,  together  with  the  legend,  "  Marriages 
performed  within." 

After  the  abolition  of  "  Fleet  marriages  "  by  Lord 
Hardwicke's  Act,  26  George  II.,  c.  33,  all  amorous 
couples  wishing  to  marry  clandestinely  crossed  the 
border  into  Scotland.  The  "  priest,"  or  "  blacksmith," 
was  either  the  ferryman,  toll-keeper,  or  landlord,  the 
fee  being  anything  between  half  a  guinea  and  ^100, 
while  the  church  was  usually  the  toll-house,  until 
1826,  and  afterwards  Gretna  Hall.  If  the  pursuit  of 
friends  proved  very  hot,  and  if  there  was  not  time  for 
the  ceremony,  the  frightened  pair  were  advised  to  slip 
into  bed,  and  were  thus  exhibited  to  the  pursuers, 
who  gave  up  the  game  as  lost.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
these  marriages  was  that  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth, 
in  1763,  followed  by  those  of  Lords  Brougham,  Dun- 
donald,  Eldon,  Erskine,  and  many  other  scions  of 
noble  families. 

Our  good  Staffordshire  potter  has,  it  will  be  seen, 
with  that  touch  of  quaint  humour  which  is  pecuUar 
to  him,  illustrated  the  popular  idea  of  the  blacksmith. 
This  popular  notion,  however,  is  thus  disposed  of  by 
Jeaffreson,  the  historian  of  matrimony  (Brides  and 
Bridals)  :  "  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  one  of  the 
Gretna  Green  marriages  was  solemnized  in  a  smithy, 


or  that  any  one  of  the  famous  Gretna  Green  'couplers  ' 
ever  followed  the  smith's  calling.  One  of  these  so- 
called  parsons  had  been  a  common  soldier,  another 
a  tobacconist,  a  third  a  pedlar,  and  all  of  them  drunk- 
ards and  cheats,  but  no  one  of  them  ever  shod  a 
horse  or  wrought  an  iron  bolt."  In  1856  a  three 
weeks'  residence  in  Scotland  previous  to  the  ceremony 
was  made  imperative  in  order  to  render  these  matches 
valid. 

The  "New  Marriage  Act"  of  Lord  Hardwicke 
(1753)  ^^'^s  still  the  A'ew  Marriage  Act  during  the 
fust  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  period  of 
the  marriage  pieces  under  consideration.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is,  with  comparatively  slight  additions  and 
variations,  the  Act  which  still  remains  in  force.  The 
potters'  comments  upon  the  Act  were  various.  Thus 
we  have  pieces  inscribed ;  "  The  New  Marriage  Act, 
John  Frill  and  Ann  Boke,  aged  21."  "That  is  right," 
says  the  parson.  "Amen,"  says  the  clerk.  Two  of 
these  are  illustrated,  evidently  the  work  of  different 
hands.  Who  were  the  authors  of  these  quaint  con- 
ceptions? It  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  There  was  a  potter  of  the  name  of  Obadiah 
Sherratt  working  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  who  produced  a  number  of  character- 
istic groups,  including  one  inscribed  "  Bull  Beating." 
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It    is   probable 
that   Sherratt 
was  ies|)onsible 
for  the   "Mar- 
riage   in    a 
(."hurch,"    to- 
gether with  the 
"  Christening  " 
(illustrated). 
T  here     are 
groups  extant 
marked    '•  ^\"al- 
t  o  n"    a  n  d 
•'Salt,''    the 
former    name 
liaving  become 
generally 
associated  with 
tliose  groups 
havingaspread- 
ing-tree    back- 
ground,   which 
convention  was 
of  early  origin, 
as  will  be  seen 
by  the  salt- 
glaze   group 
given.      It 
should  be  re- 
membered that 
these  cottage 
chimney   orna- 
m  e  n  t  s  were 
produced    in 
\'  e  r  y    large 
quantities  ;  that 
there    were 
probably    a 
number    of 
other  potters 
producing 
them  of  whose 
names  we  have 
no  cognizance; 
and,  also,  that 
the  potters 
whose    names 
appear  on  this 
class  of  produc- 
t  i  o  n  s     were 
either    entirely 
ignored    by 
contemporary 
writers   or  are 
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only  mentioned 
to  be  dismissed 
as  unworthy  of 
consideration. 

But  to  our 
pieces,    which, 
in  the  absence 
of   definite    in- 
formation as  to 
their  author- 
ship, are  of  the 
greater     conse- 
quence.     That 
joyful  event, 
the  christen- 
ing, is  duly  re- 
corded  by  our 
veracious 
chronicler     the 
potter,  who,  cu 
p  a  re  II  t  lie  si  s, 
also    provided 
toy-cradles    for 
presentation  at 
births.      The 
priest  with  the 
infant  in  his 
arms,  which  is, 
presumably,    a 
little  girl,  since 
two  ladies  and 
only  one  gentle- 
man appear,  is 
performing  the 
rite  of  baptism. 
"Amen"  again 
ejaculates    the 
clerk,  with   the 
customary    de- 
vout action  and 
expression. 

St.  Paul  has 
admonished  us 
that  those  who 
marry  "such 
shall  h  a  \"  e 
trouble  in  the 
flesh.''  Our 
potter,  in  the 
well  -  k  11  o  w  n 
group  of  the 
'•Tythe  Pig," 
has  illustrated 
for  us  one  of 
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the  chief  troubles  incideiiUvl  U)  tlie  married  poor — the 
farmer's  wife,  having  a  [jlethoru  of  baby  and  a  paucity 
of  pig,  is  offering  to  the  parson  her  tenth  cliild  in  hen 


Who  is  to  Wear  the  Breeches?"  'I"he  baby  is  lying 
neglected  and  crying  upon  the  Hoor  ;  the  cat  is  fright- 
ened  and   nu-wini;  ;    the    husband    is   letting  hi--   wile 


A  CRET.NA  GREEN  MARRIAGE 

of  the  pig  as  payment  of  tythe,  to  the  astonishment 
and  alarm  of  the  parson.  The  piece  enjoyed  great 
popularity.  Many  variations  e.xist  ;  it  was  imitated 
from  the  Chelsea-Derby  model,  and,  while  the  model- 
ling is  more  bucolic  than  its  original  prototype,  it 
certainly  lost  nothing  of  its  quaint  humour  in  the 
hands  of  the  Staffordshire  men. 

A  still  more  serious  concomitant  of  matrimony  is 
illustrated  in  the  piece  inscribed  "Conqueror  Die: 
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know  the  "time  o' day,"  a  well-known  Staffordshire 
expression  ;  the  breeches  is  that  object  appearing  in 
the  centre  of  the  piece,  which  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  an  inverted  chimne^'-stack  ! 

The  interest  of  the  Staffordshire  man  in  widows  is 
evinced  by  the  frequency  of  the  subject  occurring, 
and  may  doubtless  be  partly  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  period  was  anterior  to  the  advent  of  the  elder 
Weller,  whose  antipathy  to  widows  has  since  become 
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THE    GOAT     HERD 
BV    J.     B.     C.     COROT 

In  the  possession  of  Mr.  John   Kiikliopc  of  Edinburgh 
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proverbial.  A  favourite  subject  was  Elijah  and  the 
widow  of  Sarepta,  forming  a  pair  of  figures — Elijah 
with  the  raven,  and  the  widow  with  a  child,  a  bundle 
of  sticks,  and  a  cruse  of  oil  at  her  feet.  Several 
variations  of  this  subject  exist,  one  marked  "Walton." 
In  the  piece  illustrated  the  "  relict "  is  clasping  an 
urn,  presumably  containing  the  ashes  of  the  late 
lamented,  although  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
cremation  was  practised  to  any  extent  in  Stafford- 
shire at  that  period.  The  piece  in  question,  which, 
although  unmarked,  is  probably  the  work  of  Walton, 
as  it  bears  many  affinities  to  the  work  of  that  j^otter, 
is  a  variation  of  an  earlier  model  by  Ralph  Wood, 
whiih  in  turn  was  copied  from  an  antique  original. 


Jeaffreson  tells  a  story  of  a  good  lady,  wife  of  a 
famous  London  pyrotechnist,  who,  during  the  first 
month  of  her  widowhood,  wishing  to  do  suitable 
honour  to  the  memory  of  the  dear  departed,  on 
mournfully  walking  away  from  the  grave,  after  the 
customary  tear  had  been  shed,  was  struck  by  the 
sublime  dignity  of  an  inscription  on  an  adjacent 
tomb,  erected  in  honour  of  a  musical  composer  who 
"  had  gone  to  a  world  where  alone  his  harmonies 
could  be  surpassed."  Lacking  the  power  to  produce 
an  original  eulogium,  the  simple  lady  adapted  the 
musician's  epitaph  to  the  case  of  the  "late  lamented," 
and  substituted  "fireworks"  for  "harmonies"!  ("om- 
ment  here  will  be  needless. 
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On  the  Collecting  of  War  Medals 


Part  I. 


By  W.  E.  Gray 


The  tormation  of  a  collection  of  war  medals 
to  the  British  Army  and  Navy  affords  to  the  collector 
a  most  interesting  and  fascinating  pursuit.  It  ranges 
over  a  very  wide  field,  and  in  some  of  its  branches  is 
almost  inexhaustible,  as  these  memorials  of  British 
valour  practically  cover  the  whole  world,  and  form 
valuable  illustrations  of  the  history  and  expansion  of 
the  British  Empire.  The  systematic  collection  of  war 
medals  was  begun  in  the  early  sixties.  Liverpool  justly 
lays  claim  to  being  the  pioneer  in  this  interesting  and 
now  most  popular  hobby,  and  it  has,  no  doubt,  been 
the  means  of  bringing  to  light  and  preserving  the 
records  of  many  brave  deeds  of  our  gallant  soldiers 
and  sailors.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  first 
medal  issued  by  a  British  sovereign  as  a  reward 
for  naval  or  military  service  was  that  issued  in  1588 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  In  the  British  Museum  are  examples  of  this 
medal,  both  in  gold  and  silver,  with  chains  attached, 
as  until  1815  medals  were  worn  round  the  neck 
suspended  from  a  chain  or  ribbon. 

In  the  collection  of  Colonel  Murray  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  a  medal  bestowed  upon  distinguished 
sea  ofificers  by  James  I.  This  was  formerly  in  the  pos- 
se.ssion  of  Captain  Tancred,  and  was  lent  by  him  to  Mr. 
Barclay,  R.S.A.,  when  painting  the  historical  picture 
of  the  Gowrie  House  plot,  to  assist  him  in  depicting 
the  features  and  dress  of  the  king.  Mr.  Thornycrof  t, 
the  sculptor,  also  made  use  of  it  in  preparing  the 
statue  of  James  I.  in  Westminster  Abbey.  There  is 
also  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum.  The  reign 
of  Charles  I.  produced  no  special  war  medal,  although 
a  number  of  interesting  badges  exist,  which  were 
doubtless  worn  by  the  cavaliers  as  a  sign  of  loyalty. 
The  Commonwealth  had  the  advantage  of  the  services 
of  that  great  medallic  artist,  Thomas  Simon. 

In  1650  Parliament,  to  show  their  appreciation 
of  the  great  services  of  the  Army,  under  Cromwell, 
ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck  as  a  decoration  for  both 
officers  and  men.  This  is  really  the  first  authenticated 


instance  of  the  official  issue  of  a  war  medal,  and  is 
remarkable  as  recognising  the  services  of  officers  and 
men  alike  by  the  issue  to  both  of  the  same  medal, 
a  principle  not  again  acted  upon  until  1815.  The 
other  war  medals  of  the  Commonwealth  are  various 
awards  for  sea  services  against  the  Dutch.  They  are  of 
two  sizes,  and  are  known  as  the  large  and  small  Blake 
medals.  One  of  the  latter  was  sold  at  Sotheliy's  in 
1882  for  ^305,  and  another  in  1898  for  ^^430.  The 
reigns  of  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and  A\'illiani  and 
Mary,  although  rich  in  the  great  number  of  fine  and 
valuable  commemorative  medals  struck,  did  not  pro- 
duce any  distinctive  or  special  medal  for  na\al  or 
military  services. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  there  are  records 
of  naval  awards  to  seamen  in  1702  and  1703.  The 
reign  of  George  I.  was  marked  by  the  revival  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath  as  a  regular  military  order:  it  had 
been  in  abeyance  since  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
George  II.  ascended  the  throne  in  1727,  and  it  is  not 
until  1742  that  mention  is  found  of  a  naval  award  in 
the  form  of  a  gold  medal  and  chain  to  Captain  Callis 
for  daring  service  against  the  Spanish.  In  1745  and 
1746  gold  medals  and  chains  and  sums  of  money 
were  accorded  to  Captains  Hornby  and  Philips.  The 
battle  of  CuUoden  is  marked  by  the  issue  of  a  very 
beautiful  oval  gold  medal,  with  an  ornamental  border 
and  loop  for  suspension,  to  senior  officers.  Six  only 
of  these  medals  are  known,  three  being  preserved  in  the 
families  of  the  recipients.  One  is  in  Colonel  Murray's 
collection :  one,  in  the  celebrated  Montague  collection, 
was  sold  in  1897  for  ^225,  and  fourteen  days  later  the 
one  conferred  on  Colonel  Gage  was  sold  at  Christie's 
for  ;^235.  Silver  and  bronze  specimens  also  exist, 
and  have  been  sold  at  high  prices.  In  1758  a  large 
medal  was  struck  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  and 
bestowed  upon  those  who  distinguished  themselves 
at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Louisbourg,  in  Canada. 
Some  interesting  medals  to  North  American  Indians 
were  also  issued  in  this  reign. 
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The  reign  of  George  III.  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, not  only  from  a  national  point  of  view,  but 
also  from  that  of  the  collector  of  war  medals,  as 
daring  this  period  took  place  events  which  not  only 
in  themselves  mark  an  epoch  in  tlie  history  of  the 
world,  but  also  gave  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Great 
Britain  those  opportunities  of  showing  the  courage 
and  tenacity  with  which  they  had  always  been  en- 
dowed, and  which  recent  events  have  proved  still  to 
be  inherent  in  the  Hritish  race.  The  siege  of  (lib- 
raltar  by  the  combined  forces  of  France  and  .Spain 
lasted  nearly  live  years  (1779-1783).  It  was  marked 
by  the  issue  of  a  fine  medal  to  the  Hanoverian 
Brigade  by  General  Elliott.  Another  large  medal  was 
also  struck  and  used  as  a  presentation  medal  in  1783. 

In  1793  war  again  broke  out,  and  after  the  un- 
successful expedition  to  Holland  began  that  glorious 
period  during  which  the  British  Navy  swept  the  seas, 
and.  with  the  assistance  of  the  Army  in  various  jiarts 
of  the  world,  enabled  England  to  preserve  her  own 
freedom  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  British 
Empire  as  it  now  stands. 

The  naval  gold  medal  was  instituted  in  1794.  It  is 
of  two  sizes,  the  largest  2y\  ins.  diameter,  the  smaller 
one  Iy\  ins.  diameter.  On  the  obverse  is  a  figure  of 
Victory  placing  a  wreath  on  Britannia,  who  stands  on 
the  prow  of  an  antique  galley,  wearing  a  helmet  and 
bearing  a  spear  in  her  hand :  at  her  side  is  a  shield  with 
the  crosses  of  the  Union  banner.  On  the  reverse  is  a 
wreath  of  oak  and  laurel,  which  contains  the  name  and 
rank  of  the  officer,  the  event  for  which  the  medal  was 
bestowed,  and  the  date.  The  medal  was  worn  sus- 
pended from  a  gold  swivel  and  buckle  round  the  neck 
by  a  white  ribbon  with  blue  edges.  Twenty-three 
of  the  large  medals  were  conferred  and  117  of  the 
smaller  ones,  those  for  the  glorious  ist  of  June,  1793, 
being  attached  to  gold  chains.  The  large-size  naval 
medals  were  presented  to  officers  of  flag  rank,  the 
smaller  ones  to  captains.  The  services  of  the  brave 
men  who  fought  and  conquered  in  these  great  naval 
victories  were  not  officially  recognised  until  1848,  but 
a  medal  for  the  battle  of  the  Nile  was  presented  to 
them  by  Mr.  Davison,  a  friend  of  Lord  Nelson  ;  and 
for  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  Mr.  Boulton  presented  the 
men  who  took  part  in  that  great  victory  with  a  medal 
struck  in  pewter ;  the  officers  received  a  silver  one. 
Many  of  the  men,  deeming  a  pewter  medal  an  insult 
for  such  a  hard-won  fight,  threw  the  medals  over- 
board, so  that  specimens  of  this  medal  in  pewter  are 
rare,  and  are  often  found  carefully  mounted  in  silver 
frames  and  glazed  to  protect  them.  Earl  St.  Vincent, 
in  1800,  bestowed  on  his  own  ship's  crew  a  handsome 
silver  medal. 

The  services  of  the  Army  were  recognised  firstly  by 


the  issue  in  i8oi  of  a  gold  medal  lor  Maida,  eighteen 
only  of  these  being  bestowed — one  was  sold  in  1899 
for  ^400 — and  afterwards  by  a  large  and  small  gold 
medal,  on  similar  lines  to  those  above  mentioned,  to  the 
Navy.  The  large  medal,  2  ins.  diameter,  was  granted  to 
general  officers  :  the  smaller,  i  j'„  ins.  diameter,  to  field 
officers.  The  medal  is  framed  in  gold  and  glass  to 
protect  it,  and  is  worn  roiuid  the  ne<-k  suspended  by 
a  gold  swivel  and  buckle  from  a  crimson  ribbon  with 
blue  edges.  On  the  obverse  is  Britannia  seated  on  a 
globe,  her  right  hand  extended  holding  a  wreath  of 
laurel,  in  her  left  hand  a  ]ialm-branch  ;  the  lion  of 
England  to  her  right,  a  shield  to  her  left  charged  with 
the  crosses  of  the  Union  banner.  On  the  reverse  is  the 
name  of  the  battle  for  which  the  medal  was  given, within 
a  w  reath  of  laurel.  The  name  and  rank  of  the  recipient 
is  engraved  upon  the  edge  of  the  gold  frame.  I'or 
subsequent  engagements  clasps  were  added,  and  when 
an  officer  was  entitled  to  four  clasps,  it  was  found 
desirable  to  replace  the  medal  and  clasps  by  the  issue 
of  a  gold  cross,  with  the  names  of  the  engagements 
inscribed  thereon,  with  clasps  for  additional  battles. 
The  cross  is  of  gold,  in  the  form  of  a  Maltese  cross.  In 
the  centre,  in  bold  relief,  a  lion  statant;  on  each  of  the 
four  arms,  surrounded  by  a  border  of  laurel,  is  the 
name  of  the  action  in  which  the  recipient  was  present. 
Obverse  and  reverse  are  alike ;  ribbon  as  for  the  gold 
medal.  There  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  cross 
and  the  small  gold  medal  in  The  Connoisseur  of 
September,  1901,  page  55.  This  group  has  since 
been  sold  by  auction  for  ^500.  Four  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  gold  medals  and  sixty-one  gold  crosses 
were  awarded,  that  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington  having 
the  greatest  number  of  clasps,  viz.,  nine.  These,  with 
the  four  engagements  on  the  cross,  represent  thirteen 
general  engagements.  The  clasps  issued  with  this 
medal  number  twenty-five,  and  cover  military  services 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  A  number  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  orders  and  decorations  were  also 
received  by  British  officers  with  official  sanction. 

The  brilliant  victory  of  Waterloo  was  commemorated 
by  the  issue  to  all  ranks  alike  of  a  handsome  silver 
medal.  On  the  obverse  is  the  head  of  the  Prince 
Regent ;  on  the  reverse  the  figure  of  Victory  with 
wings  outspread,  holding  in  her  left  hand  a  sprig  of 
olive,  and  in  her  right  hand  a  palm-branch.  In  the 
exergue  is  the  date  (June  i8th,  18 15),  and  Waterloo. 
The  medal  was  w'orn  suspended  on  the  left  breast  by 
a  steel  clip  and  steel  ring  from  a  crimson  ribbon  with 
blue  edges.  It  is  if  ins.  diameter,  the  size  adopted 
for  all  war  medals  issued  since  this  date.  The  name 
and  rank  of  the  recipient  are  impressed  on  the  edge. 
A  similar  medal  was  issued  to  the  king's  Hanoverian 
forces ;    the   Hanoverian   Order  of  Knighthood   was 
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also  instituted.  Clold  and  silver  medals  of  the 
Guelphic  Order  were  also  bestowed,  the  one  in  gold 
being  the  last  of  the  gold  medals  given  to  the  British 
Army,  and  is  very  rare.  William  IV.  rewarded  the 
faithful  services  of  his  sailors  and  soldiers  by  the  in- 
stitution of  the  long  service  and  good  conduct  medal, 
this  medal  taking  the  place  of  the  regimental  medals 
previously  given  by  commanding  officers  of  regiments 
with  official  sanction.  Twenty-one  years'  service  in 
the  infantry  and  twenty-four  in  the  cavalry  were  re- 
quired to  earn  it.  At  first  it  carried  a  gratuity,  but  it 
does  not  now  do  so. 

The  reign  of  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  is 
most  rich  and  interesting  to  the  collector,  as  the 
number  uf  war  medals  and  decorations  issued  during 
that  long  period  is  so  very  great  and  varied,  upwards 
of  thirty  diflerent  medals  having  being  issued,  and  as 
some  of  them  were  adopted  as  general  service  medals 
with  large  numbers  of  clasps,  the  combinations  are 
very  numerous,  and  give  great  opportunities  to  the 
collector.  The  first  medal  issued  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria  was  that  for  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Ghuznee,  in  the  first  Afghan  war,  in  1839.  It  was 
given  by  the  Indian  Government.  The  ribbon  is 
half  crimson,  half  green.  The  first  medal  to  bear 
the  head  of  the  queen  was  that  issued  for  the  first 
war  with  (Jhina,  1842.  The  ribbon  is  crimson  with 
yellow  edges.  For  the  second  Afghan  war  an  inte- 
resting medal  was  struck  for  the  defence  of  Jelalabad, 
1842.  This  medal,  not  bearing  the  head  of  the  queen, 
was  withdrawn,  and  another  issued  in  its  place  ;  but 
the  recipients  of  the  original  ones  preferred  to  keep 
them,  so  that  the  second  medal  issued  is  rare,  as  few 
men  applied  for  it.  The  medal  for  the  second  Afghan 
war  bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Her  Majesty  ; 
on  the  reverse,  within  laurel  wreaths,  the  date  and 
Candahar  or  Ghuznee-Cabul,  or  Candahar-Ghuznee- 


Cabul,  or  Cabul.  A  special  medal  was  struck  for 
the  defence  of  Kelat-i-Ghilzie  in  May,  1S42.  Less 
than  sixty  Europeans  received  this  medal,  the  total 
garrison  being  950.  Captain  Tancred  informed  me 
some  time  ago  that,  when  he  first  went  out  to  India 
in  1842,  and  was  garrisoned  at  Jelalabad,  it  was 
quite  common  to  see  this  medal  being  worn  by  the 
Sepoys.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  rarest,  more  especially 
if  awarded  to  a  European. 

The  war  in  Scinde  in  1S43  produced  three  varieties 
of  medals,  all  bearing  the  same  obverse— the  diademed 
head  of  the  queen  :  reverse,  within  laurel  leaves — 
Meanee,  Hyderabad,  or  Meanee-Hyderabad.  The 
medal  with  Meanee  only  is  of  the  greatest  rarity  and 
value.  In  place  of  the  usual  circular  silver  medal, 
the  one  bestowed  for  the  campaign  in  Gwalior  in 
1 843  was  in  the  form  of  a  bronze  star  of  six  points, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  smaller  one  of  silver, 
inscribed  with  the  date  and  action.  On  the  reverse 
is  engraved  the  name,  rank,  and  regiment  of  the 
recipient.  All  these  early  Indian  medals  were  worn 
with  the  handsome  "  rainbow  "  pattern  ribbon, crimson 
shading  into  yellow  and  yellow  into  blue,  and  is 
made  of  watered  silk  ribbon. 

Yox  the  first  Sikh  war,  with  its  hard-fought  battles 
and  costly  victories,  in  1S45-6,  a  handsome  medal 
was  struck.  It  has  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  on  the  reverse  a  fine  figure  of  Victory 
standing  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  wreath  ;  in  her 
left  is  a  palm-branch,  and  in  the  exergue  is  the  battle 
for  which  the  medal  was  given.  If  more  than  one,  a 
clasp  was  added  for  each.  Three  clasps  in  all  were 
given.  The  ribbon  is  blue  with  red  border.  These, 
with  the  battles  in  the  exergue,  make  fifteen  differ- 
ent combinations.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  is  the  first  medal  issued  to  which  clasps  were 
attached. 
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The  City  of  Worcester  Part  II. 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  Leonard  Willoughby 


li  cannot  be  said  of  truth  that  the   city  ol" 
Worcester  is  rich  in  Corporation  plate.     No  douln  in 
times  gone  past  there  was  a  certain  amount,  though 
to  what  extent  I  am  unable  to  say.     I  mentioned, 
however,  in  Part  I.  of  this  article,  that  plate  was  sold 
by  the   Corporation  to  go  towards  the  cost  of  new 
maces.     That  plate  and  treasures  were  sold  right  and 
left  by  Corporations  in  former  times  is  well  known, 
and   hence   it  is  that  so   few  cities  or  towns   have 
collections  to-day  of  any  size.     The  plate  which  does 
exist  is  mostly  put  away  out  of  sight  and  seldom  seen  ; 
it  comes  out  on  the  few  occasions  when   banquets 
or  receptions  are  held,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
it  is  securely  hidden  from  sight.     This,  I  think,  is 
a  pity,  as  it  would  give  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
visitors  to  towms,  who  come  with  the  object  of  seeing 
and  learning   about  all    there  is    of  interest  in  the 
place,  especially  those  things  which  touch  upon  the 
history  and  customs  of  long  -  gone  days.     The   old 
plate  is,  as  a  rule,  beautiful,  and  of  course  extremely 
valuable,  and  the  old  standing  cups,  tazzas,  hanaps, 
mazers,  basins,  ewers,  and  salts  are  all  very  concrete 
links    with    Elizabethan    and    Jacobean    times,    and 
even  to-day  much  of  the  most  beautiful  work  of  the 
craft  consists   of  copies  and   replicas  of  those    old 
cups  which  were  designed  three  hundred  years  ago. 
Worcester,   thanks  to  the  generosity  of  its  one-time 
town    clerk,    Mr.    Richard    Woof,    F.S.A.,    possesses 
two  very  fine  silver  embossed  flagons  and  a  hanap, 
which   he  bequeathed  to  the   Corporation  in    1878. 
There  is  also  a  handsome   standing  cup,  used  as  a 
loving  cup,  presented  by  Earl  Beauchamp  in  1S82. 
These  three  cups,  some   silver  ladles  for  punch,  and 
some  silver  dessert  spoons,  comprise  the  plate  of  this 
ancient  city.     There  are  a  few  pieces  of  Worcester 
china  in  the  shape  of  some  punch-bowls,  jugs,  and 
a  fruit  stand,  which  are  good  examples.     It  might  be 
thought  that,  in  a  city  so  world-famed  as  Worcester 


for  its  porcelain,  a  mucii  larger  collection  would  be 
found  in  its  town  hall.  Yet  these  few  pieces  form  thi- 
entire  collection  so  far  as  the  Corporation  is  con- 
cerned. In  the  Guildhall  assembly  rooms  are  a  few 
p.iintings,  mostly  of  civic  worthies  and  royal  per- 
sonages, and  amongst  these  is  one — a  full  length — of 
King  George  III.,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  visited 
the  Guildhall  in  1788.  This  is  the  only  work  of  any 
real  value. 

In  the  hall  below,  or  lower  hall,  is  a  collection  of 
suits  of  armour,  left  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and 
two  brass  cannons.  There  is  also  an  interesting  old 
iron  helmet,  called  a  "  brank,"  used  at  one  time  for 
punishing  scolding  or  noisy  women.  This  formed  a 
gag  and  sort  of  mask,  and  must  have  been  extremely 
uncomfortable  to  wear.  It  is  just  possible  a  use 
might  be  found  for  these  to-day,  though  I  doubt  if 
there  are  enough  of  them  left  to  go  round. 

Other  interesting  objects  are  the  silver  badges  worn 
on  the  sleeves  of  the  mayor's  officers.  These  are  of 
silver,  and  bear  the  city  arms.  The  officers  carry 
two  staves  of  considerable  length,  which  have  silver 
heads.  These  staves,  of  which  several  are  to  be 
found  in  various  Corporations,  are  the  descendants 
and  modern  representatives  of  the  oldest  municipal 
insignia,  the  Virga — wands  or  staves  carried  by  the 
sergeants  as  emblems  of  authority  before  the  adoption 
of  maces.  From  wear  and  tear,  change  of  fashion, 
and  other  causes,  these  staves  have  been  so  constantly 
renewed  that,  with  one  exception  (that  at  Ilchester), 
no  early  examples  have  been  preserved,  and  the  exist- 
ing ones  are  almost  all  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries.  All  these  badges  and  staves,  swords, 
and  maces  are  relics  of  centuries  of  city  govern- 
ment and  civic  state,  and  are  carefully  preserved, 
as  is  the  huge  book  of  prayer  with  silver  clasps, 
on  which  is  inscribed,  "The  Worcester  Corporation." 
This  volume  is   carried   in   solemn   stale  when   the 
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mayiir  attciuls  Divine  serxice.  As  to  how  early  the 
mayors  of  Worcester  commenced  wearing  ofticial 
robes  is  not  known  ;  but  the  custom  is  a  very  old  one, 
for  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  laid  down 
rules  by  which  in  1415  they  should  wear  on  festivals 
and  State  occasions  gowns  of  scarlet,  but  at  other 
times  violet  or  black.  The  mayor  of  Worcester's  robe 
is  of  fine  scarlet  cloth  faced  with  black  velvet.  'I'he 
sleeves  are  lined  with  blue  satin,  and  the  waist-belt 
has  a  clasp  bearing  the  city  arms.  Similar  robes 
are  worn  by  aldermen  and  councillors  who  have 
passed  the  civic  chair.  The  sword-bearer  and  four 
sergeants-at-mace  wear  black  gowns,  w-hilst  two  of 
the  mayor's  officers  wear  livery,  and  the  third  a 
gown. 

Some  fine  old  engravings  of  \\'orcester  in  the 
eighteenth  century  hang  in  the  Guildhall,  and  give 
a  good  impression  of  what  the  city  was  like  in  those 
days.  From  an  architectural  point  of  view,  the  ex- 
terior of  the  Guildhall  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  is  a 
good  specimen  of  the  Queen  Anne  style.  It  was 
built  in  1721,  from  the  designs  of  Thomas  White, 
a  pupil  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  on  the  site  of  the 
former  Guildhall,  a  structure  principally  of  wood,  of 
which  so  many  of  the  Worcester  houses  were  originally 
constructed.      It   was  due  to  this  that  fires  occurred 


with  such  frequency,  and  created  such  loss  of  pro- 
perty and  treasure.  The  front  of  the  Guildhall  has 
over  the  entrance  door  the  city  arms,  with  the  motto, 
"  Floreat  Semper  Fidelis  Civitas,"  which  translated 
means,  "  May  the  Faithful  City  ever  flourish."  Above 
this  is  a  representation  of  the  head  of  Cromwell, 
nailed  by  the  ears  in  token  of  the  undying  enmity  of 
the  F'aithful  City.  In  niches  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance  are  statues  of  Charles  I.  sustaining  a  church 
in  his  left  hand,  and  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  right ; 
while  that  of  Charles  II.,  on  the  right  side  of  the  door, 
represents  him  as  upholding  regal  government.  Over 
the  pediment  to  the  entrance  is  a  statue  of  Queen 
Anne  with  insignia,  while  above  this  and  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  semi-circular  pediment  covering  the 
centre  compartment  of  the  building  is  a  design  of 
Roman  trophies,  with  the  arms  of  England  in  the 
centre. 

In  giving  some  details  regarding  those  articles  to 
which  I  alluded  as  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  such 
as  the  china  and  plate,  I  think  in  a  ware  such  as  that 
known  so  widely  as  Worcester,  a  word  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  beautiful  porcelain  may  be  of  interest.  In 
1 75 1  there  lived  a  certain  Dr.  ^\'all,  who  was  not  only 
a  talented  physician,  but  also  an  accomplished  artist. 
He  was,  in  addition  to  this,  a  clever  chemist,  who,  by 
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his  scientific  skill, was 

able  to  produce  one 

of  the  most  perfect 

soft   porcelains   in 

Europe.     Yet  we  are 

told  that  at 

this    time 

Worcester        W^^'' 

had  neither 

coals  nor  clay,  but 

only  the  talent  of 

this  great  man.     He 

commenced  his  work 

by    copying    the 

Oriental  styles,  and 

also  those  of  Dres- 
den and   Sevres, 

though  in  doing  this 

his  ware  was  made  to 

bear  the  Worcester 

character.     Perhaps 

some   of  the   very 

finest  vases  and  ser- 
vices pro- 
duced were 

those    of 

which     he 
superintended  the 
making     between 
1760    and    1775. 
Dr.    Wall    died    in 
1776,  and  in  1783 
the   business  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Flight, 
of  London,  his  two 
sons  continuing  the  business  up  to  1792.     In  1793 
Mr.  Barr  joined  the  firm,  which  now  became  known 
as    Flight   6v:   Barr,   a  name  which  became  famous, 
and  has  ever  since  been  so.     In  1840  Chamberlain's 
works    at    Diglis   were  amalgamated   with  them,    as 
were  the  Grainger  works  at  St.  Martin's,  formed  in 
1800,  and  the  Hadley  works  in  1905.     Robert  Cham- 
berlain, who  left   Mr.  Flight's  works  in   1788,  turned 
out  porcelain  which  also  became  greatly  valued.    The 
firm  continued  as  the  Chamberlain  works  from  1786 
to   1828,  and  even  after  the  old  works  commenced 
by   Dr.  Wall  joined  it  in   1840,  the  works  retained 
the   name    of   Chamberlain    up    to   1862,  when    the 
Worcester    Porcelain    Company    was    formed,    and 
henceforth    the    works    were    known  as   such.     The 
museum  in  the  works  contains  wonderful  specimens 
of  Worcester   porcelain,  and  these  are  all  arranged 
chronologically  from  1751.     They  include  specimens 
of  the  early  blue  patterns  similar  to  the  Chinese  ;  the 
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early  transfer  prints  ; 
the  coloured  patterns 
of  original   designs  ; 
the   rich  and  careful 
work  of  the  close  of 
the   eighteenth   cen- 
tury ;  the  ornate  but 
more  severe  styles  of 
the   commencement 
of  the  nineteenth 
century;  the  improve- 
ments of  the  last  fifty 
years;   examples   of 
landscape,  cattle,  fish, 
bird,  fruit,  and  flower 
painting  ;  and  speci- 
mens of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  close  of 
the   nineteenth   cen- 
tury in  Italian,  French, 
I  ndian,  J  apanese,  and 
other  styles.     Added 
totheseare  specimens 
of  materials  used  in 
the  manufactory,  and, 
for  the  interest  of  col- 
lectors, a  few  exam- 
ples, chiefly  of  con- 
tinental manufacture, 
of  fraudulent   copies 
of  old  and  modern 
Worcester  china. 

It  is  perhaps  of 
interest  to  lovers 
and  collectors  of 
Worcester  ware  to  know  that  many  of  the  best  speci- 
mens are  not  marked,  and  a  large  number  bearing 
marks  of  repute  are  of  little  value.  Advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  demand  for  certain  marks,  and 
they  are  frequently  ceunterfeited.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  pur- 
chasing specimens  represented  to  be  "Old  Worcester." 
The  old  Worcester  marks — the  crescent,  the  square, 
and  the  letter  W — are  among  the  registered  trade 
marks.  The  "  Hadley  Ware,"  which  is  now  made  by 
and  belongs  to  the  Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Com- 
pany, is  a  ware  which  was  originally  made  by  Mr. 
lames  Hadley,  many  years  chief  modeller  at  the 
Royal  Porcelain  Works.  The  characteristic  of  this 
ware  was  first  obtained  by  means  of  an  extensive  use 
of  coloured  clays  in  the  raised  ornamentation  of  the 
vases,  etc.,  combined  with  either  a  monochrome  or  a 
conventional  treatment  of  the  subject  paintings. 
The  severity  of  the  early  style  has  gradually  given 
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way  to  a  less  conventional  one,  and  for  much  of  the 
coloured  clay  work  there  is  now  substituted  various 
decorative  schemes  in  enamel  colours  and  gold,  with 
fully  naturalistic  treatment  both  as  regards  colour 
and  composition  for  the  subject  paintings.  This 
supplies  the  artist  with  a  much  wider  field  of  work 
than  obtained  during  the  earlier  periods  of  this  ware. 

Of  the  numerous  marks  which  appear  on  all  kinds 
of  Worcester  china  between  1751  and  1800,  the 
crescent  is  the  true  Worcester  mark  ;  it  was  taken 
from  one  of  the  quarterings  of  the  Warmstry  arms. 
The  crescents  with  addition  are  not  common  ;  they 
are  generally  on  blue  ware.  The  W  mark  is  found 
on  a  great  variety  of  patterns  of  early  date.  There  is 
also  the  square  mark  so  much  sought  after,  and  which 
is  frequently  counterfeited.  The  "  Hadley  Ware," 
since  July,  1905,  has  been  produced  by  the  Royal 
Porcelain  Company,  and  now  bears  the  Worcester 
mark — four  W's  in  script  within  a  circle  surmounted 
by  a  crown. 

Worcester  is  full  of  interest  to  the  antiquarian  or 


historian,  for  there  are  so  many  buildings  of  great  age 
and  importance.  The  cathedral,  of  course,  is  a  mar- 
vellous building,  its  history  reaching  back  to  a.d.  1084. 
From  this  date  to  1504  it  was  in  the  condition  of  build- 
ing and  rebuilding,  while  from  1504  onward  its  history 
is  one  of  vicissitudes,  pillage,  decay,  and  restoration. 
Bishop  Wulstan,  the  only  Saxon  bishop  who  retained 
his  see  after  the  Conquest,  shared  the  great  impul.se 
to  cathedral  building  that  came  with  the  Normans, 
and  he  it  was  who  designed  a  new  cathedral  on  a 
magnificent  .scale.  This  then  took  the  place  of  the  old 
cathedral  of  St.  Oswald,  called  after  Bishop  Oswald, 
who  in  A.D.  983  enlarged  the  monastery  and  its  church 
of  St.  Mary,  and  transferred  to  it  the  bishop's  "  stool." 
The  monastery  was  the  one  I  alluded  to  in  Part  I.,  and 
that  it  was  in  a.d.  680  that  Bosel,  a  monk  of  Whitby, 
was  sent  to  Worcester  as  a  bishop  to  superintend 
the  newly-formed  diocese.  His  church  of  St.  Peter, 
founded  a  few  years  before  by  missionary  clergy, 
became  the  religious  centre  of  a  new  diocese,  and 
shortly   afterwards  a  Benedictine   monastery.      The 
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cathedral  built  by  Wulstan  suffered  from  fires  in  the 
twelfth  century,  but  was  restored  and  rededicated  to 
"  St.  Mary,  St.  Peter,  and  the  holy  confessors,  Oswald 
and  Wulstan,"  in  1218,  in  the  presence  of  Henry  III. 
and  a  large  assembly  of  nobles.  No  doubt  the  mayor 
and  corporation  were  present  at  this  historic  scene, 
as  it  was  to  this  monarch  the  city  owes  its  first  charter 
of  incorporation. 

Another  notable  building  in  the  city  is  the  hospital 
of  St.  Wulstan,  commonly  called  "The  Commandery." 
It  was  founded  by  St.  Wulstan  in  1085  for  a  master, 
priests,  and  brethren  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine. 
As  to  the  origin  of  the  name  "  Commandery,"  Nash, 
in  his  History  of  Worcestershire,  says  :  "  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  Walter,  the  master,  who  in  Edward 
the  First's  time  was  first  complimented  with  this  title. 
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and  died  in  1290,  had  been  a  military  man,  one  who 
had  served  in  the  Holy  \\ars  under  the  banners 
of  the  Templars  or  Hospitallers.  To  such  an  old 
soldier,  when  placed  at  the  head  of  a  religious  house, 
the  appellation  of  '  Commander '  would  not  be  un- 
suitable, and  his  successors,  though  no  soldiers,  might 
be  unwilling  to  drop  so  honourable  a  distinction." 
The  monastery  grew  in  wealth  and  importance,  but 
in  1^24  it  shared  the  fate  of  the  smaller  religious 
houses,  and  was  suppressed  by  Wolsey.  In  Sep- 
tember, 165 1,  the  Commandery  was  chosen  as  the 
quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  upon  the  occupation 
of  the  city  by  the  Royalist  army.  The  king  dined 
with  the  duke  in  the  hall  the  night  before  the  battle. 
Next  day,  as  Cromwell  steadily  advanced  froni  Perry 
\\'ood  upon  the  city,  the  king  fled,  and  tradition  .says 
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that  a  subway  from  Fort  Royal  to  the 
Commandery  enabled  him  to  save 
himself. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  kini; 
escaped  through  the  secret  chamber 
in  the  Commandery,  known  as  "■  King 
Charles's  Hole,"  on  tt)  the  roof,  and 
so  along  to  Sidbury  C.ale.  At  Sid- 
bury  Gate  a  load  of  hay  had  been 
upset  to  bar  the  ingress  of  his  pur- 
suers, aaid  under  this  the  king  was 
forced  to  creep  before  he  found  him- 
self back  in  the  city.  I'rom  here  he 
escaped  to  Whiteladies  and  on  to 
Boscobel,  and  afterwards  to  France. 
This  old  building,  full  of  beautihil 
furniture  and  objects  dear  to  tlie  con- 
noisseur, should  be  visited,  as  being 
certainly  one  of  the  most  delightful 
and  interesting  buildings  in  the  city, 
itself  so  full  of  ancient  houses,  many 
of  which  are  of  the  picturesijue  half- 
timbered  style. 

That    Worcester  has  been  visited 
and  resided  in  much  by  monarchs 
proves  that  the   town  was  an  im- 
portant one.      Doubtless  it  was  its 
position  as  a  base  for  border  wars 
that  made  Worcester  the  centre  of  so 
much  fighting  and  the  continual 
presence  of   sovereigns.      In   1113 
the  Welsh  burnt  the  town,  whilst  in 
1 140  the  Empress  Maud  besieged 
it,   holding  all   but  the  castle,   until 
Stephen   relieved   it.      It  was  then 
that  this  king  made   Worcester  his 
headquarters  for  a  long  time.     The 
unfortunate    town    was    again   be- 
sieged by  Stephen  in  1150,  the  town 
having  gone   over  to   the   empress 
again  after  his  departure.    Though  he 
succeeded   in   his   attack,  the  town 
was  burnt.     Henry  II.  was  frequently 
at    \Vorcester,  and  during  his  reign 
the  town  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 
John  also  made   the  city  his  head- 
quarters, but  the  people  were  not 
very  loyal  to  him  between  1200  and 
12  16.    In  1202  the  town  was  once  more  ruined  by  fire. 
John  was  buried  at  Worcester  between  the  tombs  of 
St.  Oswald  and  St.  Wulstan.      Henry  III.  came  often 
to  Worcester,  but  the  bishop,  Walter  de  Cantelupe, 
was  opposed  to  him,  and  sided  with  the  rebel  barons 
against  the  king.     Edward  also  made  Worcester  his 
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headtiuarters,   and    his  base   for  the 
Welsh   wars. 

As   showing  how  frequently  kings 
were  in  the  city,  I  may  mention  that 
in  1282  Edward  I.  held  a  Parliament 
in  Worcester,  after  which  there  was 
peace  for  many  years.   In  Henry  IV'.'s 
reign  the  Welsh,  under  Owen  (Uen- 
dower,  raised  a  rebellion  and  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  French  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  Worcester.  The 
French  landed  at  Milford   Haven, 
marched  to   Tenby,  and   joined  the 
Welsh.    They  failed  in  their  attack  on 
\\orcester,  for  Henry  occupied  the  city 
and  drove  them  back  to  ^\'oodbury 
Hill,  and  then  cut  off  their  supplies. 
Henry  VI.  was  at  ^Vorcester  in  1459, 
and  after  the   battle  of  Blore  Heath 
sent  from  there  an  offer  of  peace  to 
the  Vorkists.     Edward  IV.  came  in 
147 1,  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury, 
and  Henry  VII.,  his  mother,  wife,  and 
son,  all  came  to  the  city.     Through 
Worcester  the  dead  body  of  Prince 
Arthur  was  brought   in    1502,  where 
a  most  extraordinary  and  wonder- 
ful   ecclesiastical  ceremony  was  wit- 
nessed.      At    the    Reformation 
Worcester  had  two  bishops  burnt 
at  the  stake,  though  not  in  the  city. 
These  were  Hugh  Latimer  and  John 
Hooper.     The  result  of  the  Refor- 
mation at  Worcester  was  the  increase 
in  the  production  of  wool,  owing  to 
the  dispersion  of  a  large  area  of  land. 
This   developed    the   clothing   trade, 
and  the  city  soon  became  the  lead- 
ing centre  for  the  trade.     In  1574 
Elizabeth,   when    visiting   Worcester, 
granted  a  charter  to  the  clothiers  in- 
corporating them  as  a  company.     It 
is  still  an  important  guild,  and  one  of 
the   richest   in  the  country.     In   the 
civil  war  Worcester  saw  the  com- 
mencement and  finish  of  the  fighting, 
and   sustained  four  attacks  during 
the  war.     Convoys  from  ^Vales  to  the 
king  at  0.\ford  passed  through  Worcester,  and  these 
convoys   were    the    source   of    the   king's   supplies. 
During  this  time  Prince    Rupert  was  constantly  in 
the   town,    while  Maurice    resided    here    in   1645   as 
commander  of  the  county  forces.     In  1644  Charles 
marched  into  Worcester,  when  it  is  recorded  the  city 
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supplied  him  with  six  axle-trees  for  the  royal  carriage 
to  proceed  on  to  Bewdley  with.    In  1645  Charles  again 
came  to  \\'orcester 
on  his  way  to  re- 
lieve   Hereford, 
while   in    1646, 
after   Charles's 
surrender    to    the 
Scots,  the  city  was 
again    besieged. 
Charles  II.  came 
to  Worcester  with 
his  Scotch  army 
in   I  65  I,   which 
Cromwell   d  e- 
feated,  and  when 
the  king  escaped, 
as  I  have  already 
described,  from 
the  Commandery. 
The  war  left  its 
mark  on  the  city, 
and  in  one  respect 
removed    a    land- 
mark, w  h  i  c  h  was 
the  cathedral 
steeple,   a  de- 
tached   building 
210  feet    high. 
This  was  sold   to 
raise  money  to 
compensate 
parishes.  JamesII. 
visited  Worcester, 
attended  the 
cathedral,    and 
touched  for  the 
evil.     The  mayor 
and  corporation 
escorted  him  as  far  as  the  door  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  and  there  left  him  to  attend  mass.    The  cloth 
trade  died  out  in  Worcester  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and   there  was  no  staple   industry  until  175 1, 
when   Dr.  Wall  commenced  his  famous  china  works. 
This  employed  a  large  number  of  inhabitants,  while 
later  on  the  sauce  and  glove  trade  helped  to  make 
the  city's  name  a  household  word.       Not  much  is 
left  of   old  W'orcester ;    the  walls  have  gone,  while 
the  gates  were  destroyed  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
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In   1 781   the  old  bridge  erected  in  the  fourteenth 
century  was  removed,  while  the  mound — Worcester's 

principal  place  of 
defence  in  its  nu- 
merous wars — 
w-as  carted  away  ! 
The  cathedral  has 
been  restored, 
and  in  doing  this 
many  of  the  old 
portions  were 
removed,  includ- 
ing some  beau- 
tiful old  stained 
glass.  As  Mr.  J. 
W.  Willis -Bund, 
in  his  concluding 
remarks  in  his 
able  description 
of  the  city  in  the 
Official  Guide, 
says  :  "The  his- 
tory of  the  place 
can  still  be  traced 
from  the  ford  to 
the  huts  to  the 
monastery,  the 
fortified  town,  the 
military  base,  the 
trading  city  to  the 
Worcester  of  to- 
day, one  of  the 
most  important, 
religiou.s,  and  civil 
centres  of  the 
West  Midlands." 
And  what  of  the 
successive  mayors 
and  corporations 
during  the  centuries  of  strife  and  rebellion?  That 
they  were  faithful  to  their  kings  as  to  their  city, 
faithful  in  the  trust  confided  to  them,  governing  to 
the  best  of  their  abilities  under  awful  stress  and 
trials,  yet  ever  faithful. 

It  is  to  these  good  men  and  true,  who  have 
succeeded  one  another  as  time  rolled  on  from  1189 
to  1915,  now  some  726  years,  that  Worcester  has 
earned  through  their  untiring  work  and  loyalty  the 
proud  title  of  "the  Faithful  City." 
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[T/ie  Editor  invites  tlie  assistaiux  of  irada-i  of  Thi-;  Connoisskur  ivlio  may  he  abk  to  imparl   Ihc 

information  raj  id  red  by   Corrts/^ondc/its.\ 


UnIDKNTIKIKD    rOKTKAlT    (No.     I  7  2  ). 

1)j.;ak  Sir, — I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  any 
of  your  readers  can  inform  me  as  to  the  subject  of 
this  painting  ;  also  anything  as  to  its  early  history, 
owners,  etc.  The  canvas  measures  ajiproximately 
44  in.  by  36  in.  The  girl  wears  a  white  dress  and 
blue  sash.  Her  hair  is  yellow,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  reddish  brown  in  the  background. 

The  picture  was  bought  for  a  few  shillings  by  the 
late  Major  Edward  Knox  at  an  auction  sale  at  some 
farmhouse  in  Ireland  between  twenty-five  and  forty 
years  ago.  There 
were  a  pair  offer- 
ed for  sale,  but 
the  other  (a  por- 
trait of  a  boy) 
was  unsold,  and, 
it  is  said,  after- 
wards thrown 
a  w  a  y  .  T  h  e 
painting  of  the 
girl  (herewith 
illustrated)    was 

examined  by  Sir 

Walter  A  r  m- 

strong   in    1893, 

and  pronounced 

to  be  by  George 

Romney,    which 

opinio  n  w  a  s 

shared  by  The 

Connoisseur 

expert  when    he 

saw    the   picture 

in  1914.     It  was 

for  many  years 

at  S  i  1  ve  r  t  on, 

Monkstown,   co. 

Dublin,  the  resi- 
dence of  Major 

Knox's  widow; 

but  on  her  death, 

in  T  9  I  3 ,  came 
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into  the  possession  of  my  father.  Can  the  picture 
be  that  of  Miss  Beresford,  which  is  mentioned  in  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell's  book  on  George  Jiomney  {-puge^  196, 
under  No.  22,  "Hon.  Mrs.  Beresford")  as  having 
been  engraved  by  Henry  Percy  Home  between  1770 
and  1830? 

Yours  truly,  C.  Uchter   Knox. 

Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  163),  Jan.,   1915. 
Dear  Sir, — This  is  a  copy  of  the  original  paint- 
ing which  is  in  my  possession,  and  depicts  Jules  H. 

Forget,  one  of 
my  ancestors  on 
my  mother's 
side.  He  was 
born  in  I'aris, 
and  the  portrait 
in  my  possession 
was  painted 
there.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  who 
painted  it,  al- 
though there  is 
a  signature  upon 
it,  which,  how- 
ever, I  am  un- 
able to  m a k e 
out,  but  the  date 
of  1779  is  quite 
plain. 

This  portrait 
has  never  been 
outside  of  our 
family;  but 
about  1820  a 
copy  of  it  was 
made  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family 
by  an  artist 
named  Thomas 
Hargreaves,  in 
Liverpool,  Eng- 
land. The  owner 
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of  llio  copy  died 
some  y  ears 
after,  and  his 
effects  were 
sold  byaiution. 
I  liave  a  news- 
paper cutting 
of  this  sale,  and 
I  find  ujion  re- 
ferring to  it  that 
the  painting 
in  c)  u  e  s  t  i  o  n 
reahsed  eight 
guineas,  and 
we  subsequent- 
ly ha\e  learned 
that  the  picture 
came  out  to 
A  m  erica,  so 
u  n  d  o  u  b  t  e  d  ly 
the  painting  re- 
produced  in 
your  January 
issue  is  the 
identical  copy 
painted  by 
Hargreaves. 

Yours  truly, 
Mary  C. 

Ellsworth 
(Charleston, 

U.S.A.). 

(173)        unidentu' 

Unidentified  IVirtrait  Group  (No.   173). 

Dear  Sir, — As  a  constant  reader  of  The  Con- 
noisseur, I  should  be  very  grateful  if  you  would  tell 
me  who  painted  the  above  picture.  It  is  on  an 
unlined  canvas,  and  the  back  is  marked  faintly  as  if 
with  an  inscription. 

Yours  faithfully,  (Rev.)  Francis  H.  D.  Smythe. 

Unidentified  Painting  (No.   156), 
November,  1914. 

Sir, — As  to  unidentified  painting  No.  156  repro- 
duced November  last  year,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
painted  by  the  Swedish  court  painter,  Johan  Filip 
Lemke  {171 1),  but  the  reproduction  is  too  small  to 
give  an  absolute  attribution. 

If  the  owner  would  send  a  good  photograph  of  the 
painting,  with  dimensions,  description  of  colour,  etc., 
it  should  enable  me  to  decide  whether  it  is  painted 


by    Leiuke   or 
not. 

Yours  most 
respectfully, 

Rudolf 
Cederstrom 
(.Stockholm). 

Unidentified 
Paintini; 
(No.    160), 
Dec,   1914. 
Dear  Sir, — 
1    have  an  old 
picture  exactly 
like  photo- 
graph shown 
in  December 
n  u  m  b  e  r    of 
The  Connois- 
s  E  u  R  .       It 
seems  to  be  a 
crayon,   but 
differs    in   col- 
ouring.    Size 
of  picture  is 
the  same,  but 
the  child's  feet 
are  not  shown. 
The    signature 
(A.  Durond)  is 
reversed  and 
upside    down, 
but  can  be  clearly  read  when  reflected  in  a  glass. 
The  woman's  shawl  is  green,  with  red,  yellow,  and 
blue  stripes  and  a  yellow  fringe.     The  head-dress  is 
white,  with   blue  stripes,  greenish  blue  bow  behind. 
The  child's  dress  is  white,  with  blue  shadows. 

The  gateway  mentioned  in  the  painting  appears  to 
be  the  back  of  a  chair,  the  post  having  a  round  knob. 
Hoping  this  information  may  be  of  some  use. 

Yours  truly,  W.  M.  Dupuv  (Guernsey). 

Unidentified  Painting  (No.   164),  Jan.,  1915. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  January  issue  an  art  veteran 
in  Australia  wishes  information  about  a  picture.  Its 
name  is  The  Alin-de?-  of  David  Rizzio,  painted  by 
J.  Opie,  R.A.,  and  engraved  by  G.  Greatbach  for 
the  first  volume  of  Taylor's  History  of  Scotland, 
page  764,  published  by  George  Vertue,  London  and 
New  York. — Yours  truly,  James  Campbell. 
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Decoration  in  England  from  the  Restoration  to  the   Regency 
By  Ronald  Clowes 


The  period  between  the  Restoration  and 
the  Regency  was  marked  by  the  control  of  English 
architects  over  all  matters  appertaining  to  interior 
decoration.  Wood-panelling  and  wall-papers,  chande- 
liers and  carpets,  andirons  and  decorative  paintings, 
came  almost  equally  within  their  province  as  stair- 
cases and  doorways.  Not  unfrequently  the  architect 
who  designed  a  mansion  would  also  design  all  the 
important  articles  of  furniture  which  were  to  be  set 
therein  ;  consequently  during  this  era  English  houses, 
their  interiors  and  contents,  attained  a  unity  of  design 
scarcely  equalled  before  or  afterwards.  As  is  pointed 
out  in  the 
handsomely 
mounted 
folio  volume 
on  Decora- 
tion in  En_!;- 
land  from 
1660  to 
1770,  this 
period  of 
decoration 
has  hardly 
received  the 
attention  it 
deserves.  It 
is  true  that 
there  are 
many  excel- 
lent mono- 
graphs deal- 
i  n  g  wit  h 
separate 
divisions  of 
the  subject, 
but  this  is 
practically 


the  first  import;int  work  concerned  with  it  as  a  whole. 
Probably  the  reason  for  this  fragmentary  treatment 
of  the  theme  is  its  magnitude.  The  present  work, 
substantial  as  it  is,  hardly  covers  it  with  the  same 
thoroughness  as  the  two  other  volumes  of  this  fine 
series  deal  with  the  subjects  of  English  furniture  and 
tapestry.  This,  perhaps,  was  inevitable.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  materially  extend  the  size  of  the  volume 
without  making  it  cumbersome,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
suggest  how  its  present  space  could  have  been  utilised 
to  better  advantage. 

The  book  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the 

companion 
volume  on 
English  fur- 
niture. Both 
works  are 
complete  in 
themselves, 
but  their 
themes  are 
so  largely 
c  o  n  c  e  rn  e  d 
with  the 
creations  of 
the  same 
designers 
that  it  is  im- 
possible  to 
disco  nnect 
t  h  e  m .     To 
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understand  the  decorative  schemes  of  the  period,  it 
is  necessary  to  also  know  something  about  the  furni- 
ture which  was  intended  to  form  an  integral  part  of 
them. 

At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  English  architecture 
and  decorative  art  were  languishing  from  want  of 
patronage.  The  influence  of  Inigo  Jones,  who,  had 
he  lived  in  less  troublous  times,  would  probably  have 
left  behind  him  far  greater  works  than  he  actually 
executed,  was  still  predominant  ;  but  the  royalists 
who  had  been  in  exile  in  Holland  brought  back  with 
them  a  liking  for  the  Dutch  style,  which  speedily 
superseded  the  Italian  manner  which  Jones  had  made 
fashionable.  linglish  architects  accordingly  modelled 
their  work  on  that  of  the  Dutch,  in  some  instances 
imitating  it  so  closely  that  it  is  impossible  to  discri- 
minate between  the  productions  of  the  two  countries. 
The  taste  for  Dutch  art  was  fostered  in  various  ways. 
In  1660  Holland  was  at  the  zenith  of  her  power  and 
affluence  ;  her  people  had  attained  a  rehnement  of 
luxury  almost  unknown  elsewhere  in  Western  Europe, 
and  it  was  only  natural  that  England  should  accept 
her  as  her  model.  The  invasion  of  the  Netherlands 
by  the  French  twelve  years  later  compelled  the  Dutch 
to  think  of  other  things  besides  luxuries,  and  caused 
many  of  her  best  craftsmen  to  join  their  compatriots 
who  had  already  settled  in  England. 

They  helped  to  establish  the  Dutch  taste  more 
firmly,  while  in  1688  it  was  further  stimulated  by  the 
accession  of  William  HI.  to  the  British  throne.  It  was 
in  the  latter's  reign,  however,  that  French  influence 
became  more  marked.  France  at  the  time  was  the 
greatest  power  in  Europe,  predominating  alike  in  war, 


literature,  and  art.  The  baroque  ornamentation  of 
Le  Pautre  and  the  Louis  XV.  designers  became  the 
vogue  throughout  the  continent.  English  work  was 
less  affected  than  that  of  the  other  countries.  A  few 
mansions  were  built  under  the  supervision  of  French 
architects ;  French  artists  were  largely  employed  in 
decorative  painting,  but, generally  speaking,  the  soberer 
and  more  restrained  Anglo-Dutch  style  remained  in 
vogue.  Though  largely  associated  with  the  name  of 
Wren,  he  was  by  no  means  its  earliest  or  its  only 
exponent,  but  his  name  has  eclipsed  those  of  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  in  the  same  way  as  that  of 
drinling  Gibbon  has  banished  from  remembrance 
those  of  contemporary  wood  -  carvers.  Gibbon  was 
Dutch  by  birth  and  training,  but  he  differentiated  his 
work  "from  that  of  his  countrymen  by  an  added 
delicacy,  realism,  and  lightness  ;  he  merely  carries  the 
design  which  he  had  found  in  his  own  country  a  step 
further,  by  absorbing  into  his  art  the  finished  manner 
of  the  contemporary  school  of  flower  painters."  His 
style  was  adopted  by  the  English  wood-carvers  of  his 
time,  some  of  whom  must  have  attained  a  proficiency 
rivalling  that  of  their  exemplar.  One  of  the  few 
names  handed  down  to  us  is  that  of  Samuel  Watson, 
a  Derbyshire  man,  whose  memory  is  preserved  by  the 
accounts  (still  preserved)  for  carving  carried  out  in 
the  state  rooms  of  Chatsworth,  which  was  "to  be  done 
equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  before  executed.''  How 
laboriously  wrought  was  the  carving  of  the  period  mav 
be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  Watson,  though  assisted  fiy 
other  skilled  craftsmen,  took  twelve  years  over  the  work. 
The  panelling  of  the  time  showed  a  complete 
change  from  the  practice  followed  in  the  Jacobean 
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period  of  dividing  the  woodwork  "into  small  rect- 
angular panels,  which,  from  the  lack  of  any  central 
motive,  gave  an  impression  of  a  uniform  and  monoto- 
nous background."  Under  Inigo  Jones  the  introduction 
of  a  dado  had  become  the  rule,  and  the  two  ranges 
of  wall-space  assumed  definite  proportions.  Webb, 
who  was  Inigo  Jones's  pupil,  and  the  rival  of  Wren 
for  the  post  of  surveyor-general  to  the  Crown,  con- 
tinued to  adopt  the  Italian  manner  (^f  his  master, 
while  Wren  and  the  other  architects  of  the  Restoration 
were  more  closely  influenced  by  the  Dutch  and 
French  styles  for  interior  woodwork.  Both  schools 
"  applied  an  order  to  the  wall  surface  ;  but  the  paint- 
ing of  the  wainscot,  the  refinement  of  the  mouldings 
of  the  earlier  school  contrasts  with  the  larger  mould- 
ing and  more  profuse  ornament  of  the  latter,  and 
with  its  display  of  natural  wood";  this  latter  attribute 
constitutes  one  of  its  chief  differences  from  French 
contemporary  panelling,  where,  except  in  ecclesiastical 
work,  the  surface  was  generally  painted,  and  the 
ornamentation  gilded.  The  wall  surface,  designed 
■'as  an  architectural  composition,  was  divided  into 
a  dado  and  filling,  and  surmounted  by  a  cornice. 
The  oblong  panels  were  almost  invariably  large,  even 
three  and  five  feet  in  width,  and  correspondingly  tall, 
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while  smaller  panels  filled  the  spaces  over  the  doors 
and  above  the  fireplace." 

Side  by  side  with  the  carved  wainscot  there  were 
instances  "  of  wood  grained  and  painted  in  imitation 
of  carved  details."  This  practice  gradually  spread, 
until  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  it  became  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  In  the  earlier  time  oak 
was  principally  used  for  panelling — country  gentlemen 
cutting  down  timber  on  their  estates  for  the  purpose — 
while  Norwegian  and  Dantzig  oak  was  largely  employed 
in  London.  Cedar  and  walnut  were  also  pressed  into 
service.  Natural  wood-panelling  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared with  the  accession  of  George  I.,  to  reappear 
to  a  limited  extent  later — as  at  Houghton — in  the 
form  of  the  new  and  expensive  mahogany.  Painted 
work,  however,  maintained  its  supremacy,  with  the 
result  that  deal  or  pine,  which  were  both  cheap  and 
easy  to  work,  and  looked  as  well  under  colour  as  finer 
grained  material,  became  "almost  the  universal 
timber "  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
This  was  about  the  time  of  Hogarth's  J/arr/ai^r  a  la 
Afocic,  and  the  interiors  shown  in  the  picture,  though 
not  devoid  of  a  certain  element  of  caricature,  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  then  fashionable  style  of  decoration. 

In   the    meanwhile   the   taste  in  architecture  was 
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CARVED    MARBLE    CHIMNEVPIECE,  IN    THE    PUBLIC    DINING-ROOM    AT    HAMPTON    COURT, 
WITH    ARMS    OF    GEORGE   II.  BV    WILLIAM    KENT  circa  1730 
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gradually  changing.  French  intiuencc,  which  had 
been  uppermost  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  waned  during  that  of  his  successor,  and 
some  of  the  great  houses  built  under  Anne  show  a  dis- 
tinct Italian  feeling.  Vanbrugh,  who,  perhaps  more 
than  any  contemporary  architect,  impressed  his  stamp 
upon  the  age,  introduced  a  feeling  for  immensity  which 
governed  the  erection  of  maiiv  of  the  more  impor- 
tant mansions.  His  aim  was  "to  attain  magnificent 
effects  by  massive  plainness  and  size  as  compared 
with  the  earlier  desire  for  rich  detail  on  a  smaller 
scale."  He  sacrificed  the  comfort  of  his  houses  for 
the  sake  of  their  a[)pearance,  and,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
digious dimensions  of  some  of  them,  the  apartments 
they  contain  are  often  comparatively  small. 

Italian  influence  became  dominant  during  the  early 
Georgian  period,  a  fact  which  is  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ever-increasing  number  of  amateurs  who 
made  the  Grand  Tour  and  frequently  brought  back 
Italian  craftsmen  in  their  train.  William  Kent,  the 
most  influential  English  designer  of  the  time,  took 
Palladio  as  the  chief  source  of  his  inspiration,  but  in 
his  interiors  he  was  largely  influenced  by  that  of 
Inigo  Jones.  "As  a  decorator  his  work  has  hardly 
been  suflSciently  appreciated."  Masculine  and  un- 
affected, it  has  a  richness  and  largeness  that  is 
peculiarly  attractive  when  compared  with  the  later 
work  of  Robert  Adam  and  his  school  of  imitators. 
The  early  Georgian  style  continued  in  vogue  during 
the  opening  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  but  it 
was  accompanied  by  various  more  or  less  transient 
fashions,  which  drew  their  inspiration  from  all  sources. 
Of  these  only  "the  Gothic,  the  Chinese,  and  the 
French  rococo  have  left  their  mark."  The  Gothic 
always  remained  the  cult  of  the  few  ;  but  the  Chinese 
was  more  general,  though  its  use  was  restricted  to  the 
decoration  of  inferior  rooms.  The  French  rococo, 
modified   and   adapted   to    English,    became  widely 


prevalent  during  the  middle  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Sir  William  Chambers  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing exponents  of  the  classical  style.  His  feeling  was 
more  in  sympathy  with  that  of  the  earlier  Georgian 
architects  than  with  that  of  Robert  Adam,  who  by 
now  was  becoming  a  power  in  the  land,  and  he  con- 
temned the  delicate  ornamentation  affected  by  the 
latter  as  effeminate. 

Only  the  earlier  work  of  the  Adam  brothers  comes 
within  the  scope  of  the  volume,  the  writer  of  which  is 
disposed  to  rate  it  far  more  highly  than  their  later 
developments.  The  influence  of  Robert  Adam  may 
be  said  to  have  become  predominant  in  1762,  when 
he  was  appointed  architect  to  George  III.  ;  hence- 
forth he  reigned  supreme,  and  his  classical  style 
wholly  superseded  "  the  fantasies  of  the  Chinese  and 
rococo  fashions."  The  decoration  of  the  Adam  period 
is  of  less  historical  interest  than  that  of  the  earlier 
area,  which  was  more  English  in  its  character,  and 
showed  a  gradual  and  consistent  development.  Space 
has  only  permitted  a  brief  outline  of  its  leading 
phases ;  for  an  account  of  the  various  manifestations 
it  assumed  one  cannot  turn  to  a  better  authority  than 
Messrs.  Batsford's  sumptuous  volume.  Like  the  other 
works  of  this  series,  it  is  magnificently  illustrated. 

The  plates  form  the  finest  series  of  representations 
of  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  century 
interiors  and  their  component  parts  that  have  been 
collected  together  in  any  work  of  a  similar  character. 
The  examples  selected  for  illustration  have  obviously 
been  chosen  with  great  discrimination.  They  are 
not  only  typical,  but  typical  of  the  best  ;  the  great 
houses  of  the  period  have  been  explored  for  subjects, 
and  others — and  these  not  among  the  least  interest- 
ing— have  been  obtained  from  places  not  generally 
so  well  known.  Where  advisable,  portions  of  the 
e.xamples  given  have  been  reproduced  on  a  larger  scale, 
so  that  the  ornamental  detail  is  of  exemplary  fulness. 
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There  is  no  telling  as  to  the  vicissitudes  which 
condemn  some  of  our  most  interesting  rural  relics  to 

the  local  housebreaker's  yard  or  to 
An  Old  Sussex       ,,  ^  ,  j       ^^        ,, 

„.    ,     ,  the  nearest  horsepond.      1  he  Con- 

rireback 

NOissEUR  has  treated  of  many  of 

the  most  interesting  finds  from  time  to  time,  but 
there  is  no  method  of  exhaustion  complete  enough 
to  be  employed  in  settling  how  and  why  they  occur 
in  every  case.  A  Sussex  correspondent  sends  us  the 
annexed  illustration  of  a  quaint  fireback  which  was 
found  in  a  brook  at  Poynings  in  the  same  county, 
and  wishes,  if  possible,  to  identify  the  family  to  which 
the  piece  belonged  originally.     The  fireback  is  made 


of  solid  Sussex  iron,  and  is  of  enormous  weight. 
The  piece  is  certainly  of  interest,  which  is  by  no 
means  lessened  when  one  bears  in  mind  the  curious 
circumstance  attending  its  discovery  in  an  unlikely 
situation. 

When  James  Hepburn,  fourth  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
turned  buccaneer,  he  fled  with  his  fleet  into  the 
North  Sea,  pursued  by  Sir  William 
Kirkcaldy,  and,  after  various  adven- 
tures, died  insane  and  was  buried 
in  Faarevejle  Church,  Zeeland,  Denmark,  in  1578. 
The  question  of  his   burial    has  been  raised   again 
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recently  by  the  enquiry  which  is  being  prosecuted  to 
ascertain  the  identity  of  a  body,  said  to  be  that  of 
Hothwoll,   now   lying  at   Faarevejle.     Sir   Archibald 


Pugin,  in  wlii<h  the  foriiK-r  supplied  the  figures  and 
the  latter  the  architectural  details.  The  annexed 
views  of  old  London  are  from  original  and  hitherto 
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Buchan  Hepburn's  portrait  of  the  ill-fated  earl  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  principal  witnesses  to  be  employed 
in  settling  the  dispute,  which  presents  a  parallel  to 
that  one  which  raged  around  a  decapitated  head,  now 
successfully  proved,  we  believe,  to  have  been  that 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  very  frailties  of  Bothwell, 
perchance,  render  his  personality  of  interest,  and  even 
attraction,  to  the  student  of  history,  but  certain  of  the 
individual  items  show  him  in  anything  but  a  favourable 
lii^ht.  A  prime  factor  in  the  assassination  of  Darnley, 
he  afterwards  obtained  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  Lady 
Jean  Gordon,  in  order  to  wed  the  notorious  Mary, 
(^ueen  of  Scots,  whose  own  connection  with  the  Kirk- 
o'-Field  affair  was  by  no  means  above  suspicion. 

Two  Unpublished  Pugin  Drawings 

In  the  February  issue  of  The  Connoisseuk  were 
reproduced    some   engravings    by    Rowlandson    and 


unpublished  sketches  by  Pugin,  so  that  some  fore- 
word as  to  the  artist  may  not  be  considered  out 
of  place.  Augustus  Charles  Pugin  was  born  in 
France  in  1762.  Although  nominally  following  the 
profession  of  an  architect,  he  also  found  leisure  to 
produce  some  very  creditable  landscape  studies,  and 
was  elected  to  the  Society  of  Painters  in  AVater- 
Colours.  Two  interesting  leaves  from  one  of  his 
sketch-books,  depicting  views  of  Kensington  and 
Hyde  Park  about  the  year  1800,  hang  in  the  London 
Museum  at  Lancaster  House.  Pugin  served  his  time 
under  John  Nash,  the  architect  of  Regent  Street,  his 
name  being  associated  in  our  minds  with  those  of 
Charles  Lee,  James  Pennethorne,  Mathieson,  and 
those  others  who  had  or  were  destined  to  become 
household  words  in  the  world  of  architecture  and 
surveying.  The  Huguenot  patronymic,  however,  was 
destined  to  be  remembered  chiefly  by  the  artist's  son. 
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CIRCA    1804 


Augustus  Welby  Pugin,  who  attained  to  fame  in  the 
great  Gothic  revival. 

The  first  of  the  two  sketches,  executed  in  pencil 
and  wash,  shows  the  Tower  of  London  about  1804, 
at  which  period  the  Thames  still  ebbed  and  flowed 
beneath  the  gloomy  Traitors'  Gate.  The  donjon,  or 
"White  Tower,"  is  quite  the  oldest  building  extant 
in  the  fortress,  and  displays  what  would  have  been 
a  singularly  pure  Norman  order,  had  not  certain 
"restorations"  of  the  seventeenth  century  imparted 
a  slightly  classic  touch  to  some  of  the  windows.  The 
height  of  the  tower  is  90  feet,  and  although  not  so 
large  as  the  ruinous  keep  at  Colchester,  it  is  infinitely 
more  compact  in  design.  Of  the  four  towers  which 
flank  the  angles,  three  are  square  and  one  is  round. 
The  interior  apartments  of  the  building  are  amongst 
the  most  important  historical  relics  which  we  possess ; 
the  chapel  of  St.  John,  the  council  chamber  (now  the 
modern  armoury),  the  ancient  armoury,  and  the  rest, 
have  nothing  to  beat  them  in  the  country  for  romantic 
and  semi-secular  associations.  The  vaults  are  gloomy 
pits  enough,  but  they  are  perhaps  just  a  little  dis- 
appointing after  Harrison  Ainsworth.  One  can  never 
quite  forgive  the  act  which  swept  away  its  main 
features  from  the  "  Little  Ease,"  that  devilish  con- 
trivance for  the  torture  of  humanity. 

The  Old  House  of  Commons 

Passing  by  easy  stages  from  the  Tower  ward  to 
Westminster,   Pugin,  senior,  gives  us  an   interesting 


view  of  the  predecessor  to  the  present  House  of 
Commons.  The  earliest  parliament  worthy  of  the 
name  sat  in  Westminster  Chapter  House  in  1295, 
and  the  Commons  continued  in  that  time-honoured 
fane  until  as  late  as  1547,  when  they  removed  to 
St.  Stephen's.  Amongst  the  later  buildings  which 
gradually  sprang  up  around  the  remnants  of  the 
ancient  palace  was  the  one  showni  in  the  illustration, 
which  existed  until  the  year  1834,  when  the  over- 
stocking of  a  stove  with  the  old  tallies  from  the  Star 
Chamber  led  to  the  fire  which  demolished  not  only 
the  classic  and  pseudo-Gothic  erections,  but  also  the 
famous  painted  chamber  and  other  important  relics. 
The  present  Houses  were  designed  by  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  their  very  first  beginnings  taking  place  in 
1837,  and  the  final  details  being  completed  in  1850. 

F.  G.  R. 

This  ribbed  jar  or  amphora  is  of  rough,  unglazed 
light  clay,  some  fifteen  inches  high.  It  came  from 
Ana  Capri,  a  village  supposed  to  be 
of  (Irecian  origin,  in  the  island  of 
Capri,  near  Naples.  The  opening 
at  the  top  is  no  larger  than  a  pea.  It  has  probably 
been  used  by  peasants  working  in  the  vineyards  or 
harvest-fields  as  a  safe  receptacle  in  which  to  carry 
their  wine  or  drinking-water.  It  may  be  of  ancient 
local  manufacture. 

Rough  vases  somewhat  similar  in  size  and  shape 


A  Grecian 
Amphora 


The   Connoisseur 


were,  probably  still  are,  used  in  roofing  Capri  houses         one  a  picture  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen 
— that  is  in  filling  up  the  space  between  the  over  and         \"ictoria,  which  is  signed  by  the  artist,  and  dated  1844. 


A     GRECIAN     AMPHORA 


the  under  roof  ;   the  top  of  the  roof  being  flat  and 
Eastern  in  character. 


Amonost  the  many  quaint  conceits  of  the  late  eigh- 
teenth and  early  nineteenth  centuries 
none  is  more  extraordinary  than  the 
portrait  work  of  Gluck  Rosenthal  Lei- 
poit.    We  are  able  to  illustrate  two  very  fine  examples. 


Portraits  in 
Handwriting 


The  picture  measures  22  ins.  by  16  ins.,  and  shows 
the  queen  in  a  garden  scene ;  trees  are  in  the  back- 
ground, the  crown  and  garter  star  are  by  her  side. 
She  .stands  on  a  tiled  ground.  The  whole  of  this 
effect  is  obtained  by  means  of  minute  writing.  Every 
line  in  the  face,  dress,  jewels,  hair,  and  ornament  is 
made  with  a  continuous  line  of  writing,  which,  when 
read  continuously,  gives  a  history  of  the  queen,  and 
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a  complete  description  of  the  baptismal  ceremony  of 
one  of  the  young  princes. 

On  the  line  forming  the  top  edge  of  the  hair  wc 
read,  "  At  1 1  o'clock  the  queen's  carriages  began  Ui 
convey  the  guests  who  had  assembled."  Another 
line,  "  In  the  Waterloo  gallery  to  Wolsey's  Hall  due 
military  honours  were  paid  to  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
but  no  cheering  was  given  to  any  individual  except 
to  the  Infant  Prince." 

The  names  of  all  the  High  Court  officials  are  given 
mostly  in  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  the  most  exact 
description  of  the  guard  of  honour,  of  the  bands  of 
the  regiment,  of  loyal  addresses,  and  such  detail,  is 
entered  also.  Surrounding  the  portrait  is  an  elaborate 
form  of  conventional  pattern ;  the  rose,  shamrock, 
and  thistle  appear,  and  at  each  corner  a  word  enclosed 
in  an  ornamental  medallion,  reading  from  the  lower 
left  corner,  "  Long  May  She  Reign."  Two  symbolical 
figures  are  in  the  lower  corners,  and  the  royal  arms 
and  motto  above. 

The  second  example  of  the  same  artist's  work  in 
caligraphy  shows  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  the  wording. 


which  makes  the  lines  of  the  picture,  gives  "a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  His  Late  Royal  Highness."  The 
picture,  which  is  larger  than  that  of  the  queen,  shows 
the  figure  seated,  and  though  there  is  no  ornamental 
frame,  it  is  even  more  intricate  of  execution.  Additional 
interest  is  attached  to  this  portrait  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  fine  masonic  relic — the  duke  is  taken  in  the 
full  panoply  of  a  (".rand  Master,  his  apron,  cuffs,  and 
other  decorations  being  clearly  shown.  He  is  seated 
on  the  C.vand  Master's  chair  with  the  insignia  of  the 
lodge,  and  globes,  crown,  and  feathers  above  him. 
This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  rarest  masonic  portraits 
of  this  date  extant.  These  writing-pictures  were  not 
executed  by  many.  We  have  examined  one  of  small 
size  by  Wm.  Foster,  1808.  It  shows  a  silliouette 
portrait  of  George  III.,  and  the  writing  lines  lorm  a 
frame  round  it.  They  commence  with  the  collect, 
"  O  God,  whose  never-failing  Providence  "  ;  the  inner 
line  reads,  "  May  he  live  longer  than  I  have  time  to 
tell  his  years  ;  ever  beloved  and  loving  may  his  rule 
be,  and  when  Old  Time  shall  lead  him  to  his  end, 
goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument." 
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The  Edmund 
Davis  Collection 


One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Davis's  collection — exhibited  at  the  French  Gallery  (120, 
Pall  Mall,  S.\V.;i  for  the  benefit  of 
the    Queen's    "Work    for   Women'" 
Fund — was  the  opportunity  it  gave  of 
viewing  representative  works  by  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
century  masters  side   by  side  with  others   by  their  pre- 
decessors of  the  two  centuries  earlier.     The  comparison 
was  not  all  against  the  moderns.     As  a  rule  their  pictures 
were  the  more    interesting ;    they  obviously  drew  their 
inspiration  from  a  wider  intellectual  range  ;  w'here  they 
lagged  behind  was  in  craftsmanship.     The  earlier  men 
may  not  have  been  the  more  proficient  artists,  but  their 
paintings  gave  the  impression  of  being  set  down  with 
less  effort,  as  though  they  had  carefully  kept  their  con- 
ceptions within  their  technical  powers.     The  great  trio  of 
seventeenth-century  portrait   painters 
— Rembrandt,    Velasquez,   and  Van 
Dyck — ^were  represented  by  character- 
istic though  not  great  works.     The 
latter's  (2ueeii  Henrietta  Maria,  once 
in  Lord   Lansdowne's  collection,  was 
a  suave  and  courtly  portrait,  conceived 
with   much  decorative  feeling,   but 
wanting  in  the  freedom  of  brushwork 
which  distinguishes  some  of  the  mas- 
ter's best  efforts.     The  Saskia  at  her 
Toilette,  by  Rembrandt,  was  a  sound- 
ly painted  but  not  a  particularly  inter- 
esting work,   and   the  same  may  be 
said   of  the    Portrait  of  a   Man   by 
Velasquez.      All  three  pictures   were 
excelled  in  their  powers  of  attraction 
by  the  unfinished   Stay  maker  of 
Hogarth,  a  beautiful  colour-harmony 
in  delicate  greys,  greens,  blues,  and 
browns,  touched  in  with  delightful 
vivacity.      Hogarth  probably  painted 
it  under  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
and  left  it  unfinished    because  it 
possessed  no  literary  interest.      In  its 
composition    it    affords   several   close 
resemblances  to  the  last  scene  of  the 
Marriage  a  la  Mode;  the  arrangement 
of  the  rooms,  with  an  angle  of  the 


walls  projecting,  and  the  division  of  the  figures  into  groups, 
follow  on  the  same  lines,  though  their  positions  are 
reversed.  Even  the  incident  of  a  child  being  held  up 
to  be  kissed  is  common  to  both  works.  The  Marriage 
a  la  Mode  was  painted  in  1745;  one  may  hazard  the  guess 
that  Tlie  Stayz/iaker  belongs  to  the  same  period,  when 
the  artist  had  reached  the  zenith  of  his  powers.  Reynolds 
is  adequately  represented  by  the  charming  Lady  Ormonde 
and  Child  and  the  portrait  of  The  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and 
the  Lady  Clarges  and  .I//j\f  Indiana  Talbot  of  Gains- 
borough are  characteristic  of  the  artist,  though  hardly 
of  the  artist  at  his  best. 

Of  the  modern  pictures  the  Whistlers  are  the  most 
interesting.  His  three  examples — Brown  and  Silrer: 
Old  Battersea  Bridge,  Symphony  in  U'hite,  No.  IIL,  and 
At  the  Piano  {a.  group  of  the  artist's  sister,  Lady  Seymour 
Haden,  and  herdaughter  Anne) — have 
all  been  frequently  described.  The 
last  work  showed  a  close  superficial 
resemblance  in  treatment  to  several 
interior  scenes  by  Alfred  Stevens  which 
hung  near  by.  A  closer  inspection, 
however,  revealed  the  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  outlook  of  the  two  men. 
Stevens  saw  nature  with  the  precision 
of  a  still-life,  and  painted  and  recorded 
his  observations  with  minute  fidelity. 
Whistler  adopted  and  generalised, 
and  though  his  At  the  Piano  is  one 
of  the  most  realistic  of  his  pictures,  it 
cannot  be  compared  to  those  of  Stevens 
for  its  record  of  detail.  It  excels  them, 
however,  in  its  feeling  for  atmosphere, 
and  in  the  fine  simplicity  of  its  com- 
position and  colour  arrangement. 
Watts  appears  as  a  colourist  in  his 
Oration  of  Eve  and  the  Denunciation, 
which  rival  his  exemplars  the  Venetians 
in  the  richness  of  their  colour  and  the 
art  with  which  vivid  and  contrasting 
hues  were  brought  into  conjunction 
and  harmonised.  This  was  attained 
at  the  cost  of  realism,  the  local  col- 
ours being  used  in  a  more  or  less 
LASS   c.^Mu.ESTiCK  arbitrary  fashiou,  and  the  compositions 
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being  far  from  explicit.  Rossetti,  another  colourist,  was 
represented  by  his  triptych  of  Pao/a  and  Fnuiccsia  i/a 
A'imtHt  and  his  I.iicresiti  liorgia.  As  a  draughtsman 
Rossetti  was  inferior  to  many  a  well-trained  art  student, 
but  the  vividness  of  his  conceptions  and  the  imaginative 
power  with  which  he  embodied  them  places  his  work 
among  that  of  the  greater  English  masters.  The  scene 
in  the  triptych,  in  which  I'aola  and  Francesca  arc 
exchanging  their  first  kisses,  was  surcharged  witli  a 
passion  which  will  make  it  live  when  work  far  more 
technically  perfect  is  forgotten.  Rossetti  was  always 
able  to  redeem  his  artistic  faults  by  the  strength  of  an 
imagination  which  enabled  him  to  realise  a  clear  and 
concrete  image  of  what  he  desired  to  express.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Shannon,  with  far  greater  technical  ability,  has  not  this 
great  gift  to  the  same  degree,  hence  his  pictures  are 
often  uncertain  in  their  intention,  and  the  spectator, 
while  impressed  with  their  beauty,  is  rarely  more  deeply 
affected.  Several  of  his  examples  are  included  in  Mr. 
Davis's  collection.  Of  these  the  Two  Miiniu'foiis,  with 
its  subtle  and  tender  colour  arrangement  in  whites  and 
greys,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  wholly  satisfying.  Other 
modern  works  included  the  small  Lord  Roberts  on  horse- 
back by  C.  W.  Furze,  a  number  of  small  examples  by 
Charles  Condor,  all  marked  by  his  exquisite  sense  of 
colour,  and  works  of  high  quality  by  Mr.  James  I'ryde 
and  .Mr.  William  Orpen. 

The  sculpture  shown  was  nearly  all  from  the  chisel  of 
.M.  Rodin.  Few  critics  would  be  disposed  to  deny  that 
he  is  the  greatest  and  most  versatile  of  living  sculptors, 
yet  some  of  the  dozen  or  more  representative  examples 
of  his  work  included  in  the  collection,  while  bearing  testi- 
mony to  his  wonderful  technical  skill,  made  one  wonder 
if  it  has  always  been  employed  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  limitations  of  sculpture  are  manifest.  It  is  depend- 
ent for  its  effect  upon  light  and  shade  alone,  and  thus 
demands  a  more  exact  delineation  of  form  and  greater 
severity  of  treatment  than  painting,  where  colour  aids 
to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  work.  In  his  Illusion 
Biisee  and  other  of  his  examples  Rodin  had  selected 
themes  which  would  have  been  better  expressed  in  the 
sister  art,  the  movements  and  attitudes  recorded  being 
too  involved  for  their  clear  expression  in  sculpture. 


The  Anglo- Belgian  exhibition  held  under  the  auspices 

of  the  Women's   International   League  occupied   rather 

than  filled  the  whole  of  the  Grafton 
The  Women's 

International 

Art  Club  : 

Anglo-Belgian 

Exhibition 

a   general    rule   their   quality   was   in 

inverse  ratio  to  their  size.  To  describe  most  of  the 
smaller  examples  as  impressionistic  may  be  to  convey  a 
wrong  idea  to  the  reader ;  yet  this  much-abused  term  is 
the  most  appropriate  for  work  in  which  the  artists  show 
correct  feeling  for  atmosphere  and  natural  colour  yet 
rarely  carry  their  efforts  sufficiently  forward  to  demand 
exact  or  searching  drawing  or  a  full  realisation  of  textures. 


Galleries.  A  curtailment  of  space 
would  have  decidedly  improved  its 
appearance  ;  there  were  too  few  large 
works  for  the  size  of  the  walls,  and  as 


Within  these  limits  there  were  many  effective  pictures. 
Miss  Adeline  M.  Fox's  two  small  canvases,  The  Anchor 
Inn  and  Tlie  House  liy  the  Sea,  conveyed  a  vivid  sensation 
of  brilliant  sunshine,  and  the  latter — a  harmony  in 
shimmering  white  and  delicate  blues,  pinks,  and  greys — 
showed  passages  of  beautiful  colour.  Colour,  indeed,  was 
the  best  feature  of  most  of  the  work  shown.  It  redeemed 
the  coarse  and  heavy  handling  of  Miss  M.  Atkins's 
/■'/owers,  and  added  charm  to  the  fresh-air  feeling  of 
her  lieaeh  and  Dry  Dock,  the  last-named  of  which  was 
realised  with  sincerity  and  care.  It  was  not  particularly 
noticeable  in  Miss  E.  Stewart  Wood's  Lake  Bracciano, 
but  in  this  the  artist  had  gained  distinction  by  her 
restraint,  and  the  quiet-toned,  well-composed  little  work 
held  its  own  very  well  among  its  more  garish  neighbours. 
Mmlle.  Jenny  Montigny's  June  Afternoon,  with  its 
brilliant  greens,  and  Miss  E.  Beatrice  Bland's  White 
Clouds,  a  distinctly  English  landscape  reminiscent  of 
both  Constable  and  Linnell,  should  be  noted.  Turning 
to  figure  subjects,  there  was  a  clever  sketch,  entitled 
Meditation,  of  a  girl  in  white,  by  Miss  Julia  H.  Creamer ; 
a  pleasant  rendering  of  The  Goose  Girl  by  Miss  Lily 
Defries,  in  which,  however,  the  figures  were  not  suffi- 
ciently connected  with  the  background  ;  and  a  couple  of 
well-characterised  portraits  by  Miss  Jessie  Gibson.  The 
October  of  Miss  Mabel  Laying  was  a  well-composed 
group  of  three  women  in  classical  draperies,  and  though 
not  strongly  drawn,  showed  a  feeling  for  full-toned  and 
harmonious  colour.  Miss  Ethel  Walker's  most  im- 
portant examples  were  a  couple  of  cartoons  for  decorative 
panels.  These  were  marked  by  a  feeling  for  rhythmical 
composition  which  shows  that  if  the  artist  would  discard 
the  arbitrary  conventions  which  at  present  make  her 
divest  her  figures  of  all  grace  of  form  and  close  resem- 
blance to  life,  she  would  be  capable  of  taking  high  rank 
as  a  decorative  artist. 


The  term   "Modern   Masters  of  Etching"  as   inter- 
preted  in    the    exhibition    at    the    Leicester    Galleries 

(Leicester  Square)  included  practi- 
"  Modern  Masters         ,,        ,,    ^,  ,  .      „<■ 

,  ^    ,  ,       „  cally  all  the  great  exponents  of 

of  Etching"  .   .     ,    ,  ,  ■         ,     ,_        r     J    • 

_         .         .  original  etching  who  have  lived  since 

Drawings  in  ,  j  ,,        r    ,         ■     ,       ,i 

„  ,        ,  the   middle  of  the   nineteenth  cen- 

Colour  by  ^,  .  ,         •  r    , 

„       .,  .,  tury.     This  was  the  tune  of  the 

Kay  Neilson  ■' 

modern  revival  of  the  art.     Between 

then  and  the  age  of  Rembrandt  there  were  but  few 
etchers  of  note.  Piranesi  in  the  eighteenth  century  and 
Goya  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  both  did  some 
remarkable  work,  but  with  the  exception  of  this  and 
of  some  more  or  less  experimentary  efforts  by  various 
painters,  the  period  was  practically  a  blank.  The  herald 
of  the  revival  was  Meryon  ;  he  may  not  have  been  the 
earliest  of  the  revivalists,  but  his  great  work  was  pro- 
duced at  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  while  his 
contemporaries  lived  to  produce  their  masterpieces  later. 
The  etchings  by  which  Meryon  will  be  remembered  were 
all  issued  between  the  years  185 1  and  1854,  the  period 
when  he  was  working  at  his  chef  d\vuvre,  the  famous 
Paris  set.     The  plates  constituting   this  would  all  have 
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been  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  exhibition,  but  the  neces- 
sities of  space  hmited  their  representation  to  five  proofs, 
of  which  an  impression  of  Le  Pont  ate  Cliange  was 
perhaps  the  most  interesting,  by  reason  of  it  being  a 
presentation  proof  with  the  autograph  of  the  etcher. 
Though  Meryon  now  appears  so  remote  to  us,  many  of 
his  contemporaries  flourished   until   quite  recently.      In 


a  close  appreciation  of  nature, 
painter,  though  his  work  with 
survive  that  with  the  brush, 
painters  represented,  beginni 
and  ending  up  with  Clausen  ; 
and  recently  deceased  English 
needle  were  nearly  all  more  or 


Palmer  was  primarily  a 
the  needle  will  probably 
There  were  many  other 
ng  with  Millet  and  Corot 
while  the  work  of  living 
and  French  masters  of  the 
less  perfectly  illustrated. 
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the  "fifties"  Seymour  Haden  was  showing  the  trend  of 
his  genius  during  the  intervals  in  following  his  profession 
as  a  doctor  of  medicine  by  making  small  but  spirited 
drawings  in  pen  and  sepia,  while  Whistler,  his  future 
brother-in-law,  was  completing  his  student  days  at  Paris. 
They  were  both  adequately  represented  in  the  exhibition, 
but  their  plates  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment. 
Felix  Bracquemond,  in  France,  and  Samuel  Palmer,  in 
England,  were  both  working  at  the  time.  The  former 
became  famous  for  his  reproductions  after  Meissonier 
and  others  ;  but  now  it  is  his  original  plates  that  most 
appeal  to  the  collector.  One  or  two  of  his  e.xaniples  of 
still-life  were  shown,  masterly  in  their  rendering  of  re- 
flected lights  and  their  power  of  making  themes  interest- 
ing which  appear  to  offer  very  little  scope  for  black-and- 
white  work.  Bracquemond's  free  and  brilliant  work  was 
quite  opposed  in  style  to  the  closer  and  more  laboured 
method  of  his  English  contemporary.  Palmer's  manner 
was  modelled  on  the  line  engraving  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion.     His  Opening  the  Fold  showed  poetical  feeling  and 


At  the  same  galleries  an  exhibition  of  drawings  in 
colour  and  black  and  white  by  Kay  Neilson  was  on  view. 
These  all  consisted  of  illustrations  for  books,  chiefly  of 
northern  fairy  -  tales,  and,  on  the  whole,  showed  an 
advance  in  strength  and  decorative  feeling  on  the  artist's 
former  w-ork.  The  great  charm  of  Mr.  Neilson's  work 
lies  in  his  power  of  combining  eerie  suggestion  with 
beautiful  decorative  effect.  His  drawings  are  always 
understandable.  They  clearly  convey  the  details  of  the 
scenes  they  are  intended  to  depict,  so  that  a  child  can 
follow  the  incidents  of  a  story-book  in  them  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  each  drawing  is  conceived  as  a  decorative 
composition,  admirably  balanced  and  spaced,  and  with 
the  masses  of  black,  white,  or  colour  arranged  in 
harmonic  unison.  Among  the  most  successful  of  the 
examples  shown  was  Tlic  Nortli  Wind  goes  over  the  Sea, 
a  grotesque  yet  terrible  figure,  flying  on  the  crest  of  a 
big  wave,  and  redolent  of  strength  and  action.  Another, 
The  Lad  and  the  Horse  pursued  liy  the  Troii,  appeared 
influenced  by  the  art  of  the  Near  East ;  while  the  one  of 
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the  Prince  and  Princess  fliltiiti;  auw  from  llw  Costic 
was  more  Japanese  in  its  feeling.  Whatever  style  Mr. 
N'eilson  adopts,  however,  his  individuality  is  sufficiently 
strong:  to  make  it  his  own,  and  he  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  original  as  well  as  most  decorative  of  our  modern 
book-illustrators. 


then  neuly-startcd  Leicester  ("lalleries,  and  the  firm  con- 
tinued the  same  policy  as  that  pursued  by  the  Fine  Art 
Society,  the  exhibitions  held  in  the  Leicester  C.allery 
representing  all  the  best  phases  of  modern  art.  Mr. 
Brown  was  an  invalid  for  several  months  before  his 
death,  and  was  latterly  compelled  to  relinquish  any  active 
share  in  the  niana'ji'nu'nt  nfhis  firm. 


.-\T  the  Kine  .Vrt  Society's  Galleries  Miss  .Vnna  .Airy 
showed   a   collection    of   paintings,     drawings,     portrait 
drawings,  and  etchings.      In  all  the 
Drawings  and  various  mediums  that  she  essays 

Pictures  by  j^jj^^  ^;,.j.  ^hows  herself  a  corn- 

Anna  Airy,  and  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^_    .j.,^g  ^^^^  interesting, 

^'^^rfl  M    o  r       as  well  as  the  largest  section  of  the 

Wilired  Ball,  K.I.  ,  .,  .  .  •  ^    i     r  \         r 

exhibition,  consisted  of  a  numlu-r  of 

pen  and  colour  drawings  of  plants.  Some  of  these  were 
strongly  marked  by  Japanese  influence,  but  the  majority 
were  more  naturalistic  in  their  treatment,  the  subjects 
being  drawn  with  a  care  and  precision  that  would  have 
appealed  to  a  botanist.  Each  one,  however,  was  arranged 
with  a  keen  sense  of  its  decorative  capabilities,  and  the 
colouring,  somewhat  conventionalised  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  pen-work,  was  harmonious  and  pleasing.  In 
her  etchings  of  flowers  Miss  Airy  was  more  naturalistic 
in  her  methods,  but  these  would  probably  have  gained 
by  the  use  of  finer  line  and  a  nearer  approximation  to 
the  style  of  her  pen-work.  Her  oil-paintings  —  all  of 
which  were  of  figure  subjects— offered  a  complete  con- 
trast in  style  to  the  latter ;  broadly  handled  and  painted 
with  a  feeling  for  atmosphere  and  open  air,  they  were 
wholly  naturalistic  in  their  conception. 

Mr.  Wilfred  Ball's  water-colours  of  South  Hampshire 
and  the  Riviera  in  the  adjoining  gallery  were  all  con- 
cerned with  the  sunny  moods  of  nature,  and  portrayed 
her  in  bright  and  pleasant  colour.  Such  works,  while  not 
penetrating  deeply  into  the  inner  meaning  of  things,  are 
to  be  welcomed  at  the  present  time  for  the  contrast  their 
peaceful  aspects  afford  to  the  tragedy  of  strife  and  blood- 
shed through  which  we  are  now  passing,  and  one  can  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Ball  for  reminding  us  that  there  are  still 
places  to  which  the  echoes  of  war  and  tumult  can  scarcely 
penetrate. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Ernest  Brown,  of  the  Leicester 
Galleries,  in  his  sixty-first  year,  removes  a  figure  well 
known  to  picture  collectors  for  nearly 
forty  years.  Mr.  Brown,  who  died 
on  February  i8th  last,  made  his  name 
in  the  art  world  when  he  was  connected  with  the  Fine 
Kx\.  Society  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  chief  scope  of  his  activity  was  in  modern 
art,  and  he  came  into  contact  with  nearly  all  the  rising 
painters  of  his  day.  During  his  connection  with  the  Fine 
Art  Society  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  originating 
the  now  prevalent  custom  of  holding  "  one  man  "  exhibi- 
tions, and  many  of  those  which  took  place  while  be  was 
with  the  Bond  Street  firm  have  become  classic  memories. 
In   1903  he  became  a  partner  with  Mr.    Phillips  at  the 


The  late  Thomas 
Joseph  Larkin 


The  late  Ernest 
Brown 


Another  familiar  figure  in  the  art  world  has  passed 
away  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Thomas  Joseph  Larkin,  the 
well-known  Oriental  china  expert  of 
104,  New  Bond  Street.  Mr.  Larkin 
was  not  originally  brought  up  to  the 
fine  art  business,  but  acquired  his  taste  for  Eastern  china 
and  porcelain  whilst  in  the  employ  of  the  Japanese 
Government  as  a  civil  engineer  in  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  department.  Possessing  what  was  then  an 
almost  unrivalled  knowledge  of  Oriental  ceramics,  Mr. 
Larkin  started  his  now  well-known  establishment,  and 
has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  judges  of 
the  subject  in  the  country.  Of  recent  years  Mr.  Larkin 
had  practically  relinquished  active  control  of  his  business, 
leaving  the  management  of  it  to  his  sole  surviving  son 
and  successor,  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Larkin. 


Despite  the  incidence  of  the  war,  the  second  Annual 
Pottery  and  Glass  Fair  held  at  Stoke-on-Trent  appears 
to  have  been  an  even  greater  suc- 
The  Stoke-on- 
Trent  Pottery 
and  Glass  Fair 


cess  than  its  predecessor  held  last 
year.  Doubtless  the  fair  benefited  by 
the  anti-German  sentiment  now  pre- 
valent, not  only  with  the  English  and  their  allies,  but 
also  in  many  neutral  countries;  but  sentiment  prevails 
so  little  where  business  is  concerned,  that  this,  in  itself, 
would  be  far  from  sufiicient  to  account  for  the  progress 
of  the  fair  at  a  time  when  all  the  peaceful  crafts  of  the 
country  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  bad  trade.  One 
must  rather  put  down  the  continued  success  of  the  fair  to 
the  steriing  merits  of  the  English  ceramic  ware  shown  at 
its  predecessor.  Again  and  again  it  has  been  shown  in 
the  past  that  Germany  gained  trade  from  this  country 
less  by  the  excellence  of  her  manufactures  than  by  the 
enterprise  she  showed  in  bringing  them  before  likely 
customers  and  in  suiting  her  wares  to  meet  their  require- 
ments. The  earlier  Stoke-on-Trent  fair,  which  owed 
its  origin  to  the  King's  visit  to  the  Potteries,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  steps  to  inaugurate  an  active  campaign 
against  German  competition,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
its  success  will  stimulate  other  sections  of  manufacturers 
to  take  part  in  it.  The  inaugural  banquet  at  the  fair  was 
attended  by  Mr.  Cecil  Harmsworth,  the  Under-Secretary 
of  the  Home  Ofiice,  who  in  an  eloquent  speech  described 
the  interest  the  Government  was  taking  in  the  movement 
and  the  means  by  which  they  proposed  to  aid  it. 

We  reproduce  an  interesting  earthenware  vase  made 

in    the  well-known  Losol  ware  by 

Losol  Ware  Messrs.    Keeling  &  Co.,  of  Burslem. 

This  piece  disposes  of  the  contention  that  beautiful  colours 
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Wedgwood 


cannot  be  developed  on  a  glaze  containing  practically 
no  soluble  lead,  and  points  to  the  fact  that  the  highest 
artistic  excellence  is  compatible  with  a  glaze  which  is 
quite  harmless  to  the  workers  who  have  to  handle  it. 
The  decoration  of  the  vase  consists  of  a  floral  maze 
through  which  wander  pea-fowl,  whose  plumage  varies 
from  gorgeous  blues  and  greens  to  lovely  browns.  The 
remainder  of  the  design  has  blue  for  its  dominant  note, 
while  the  general  effect  is  enhanced  by  the  beaten  silver 
foot  and  mount,  which  have  been  added  by  the  workers  at 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland's  Cripples'  Guild  at  Trentham. 
It  would  seem  to  be  an  accepted  fact  that  the  majority 
of  people  recognise  the  famous  Wedgwood  ware  by  reason 
of  the  deep  rich  tones  of  blue  in  the 
various  treatments,  just  as  much  as 
by  the  simple  but  effective  designs  which  impart  to  the 
articles  a  stamp  peculiarly  their  own.  The  blue  bands 
in  their  various  forms  constitute  a  speciality  of  the  house 
of  Wedgwood  &  Co. ,  Ltd. ,  and  are  applied  not  only  to 
dinner  and  toilet  ware,  but  also  to  dessert  and  artistic 
articles.  The  firm  does  not  neglect  the  useful  and  orna- 
mental goods  which  are  so  largely  used  at  the  present 
time,  and,  in  fact,  may  be  said  to  specialise  in  all  grades 
of  domestic  and  artistic  wares. 

The  fact  that  early  glass  candlesticks  were  never  made 
in  large  numbers  has  rendered  specimens  of  no  little 
scarcity.  The  one  which  we  illustrate 
is  a  rare  and  interesting  piece  of  eigh- 
teenth-century English  glass,  the 
principal  feature  being  the  fine  blue-and-white  spiral 
stem,  whilst  the  domed  and  ringed  base  adds  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  outline.  This  candlestick  conies  under 
quite  a  different  category  to  the  pressed-stem  type,  which 
is  that  most  frequently  met  with.  The  number  of  exist- 
ing candlesticks  with  coloilred  stems  could  probably  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  for  such  pieces  were 
difficult  of  production,  and  only  made  in  very  limited 
numbers,  which  explains  the  scarcity  of  English  wine- 
glasses of  this  type.  It  is  believed  that  most  of  these 
pieces  were  made  at  Bristol,  and  as  blue  was  a  character- 
istic colour  at  that  factory,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  candlestick  in  question  originated  from  there.  It 
forms  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  large  and  choice  col- 
lection of  Early  English  glass  in  all  its  branches  which 
has  been  formed  by  Mr.  Cecil  Davis  (i,  Walliscote  Road 
South,  Weston-super-Mare),  in  which  all  the  fine  main 
periods,  from  the  massive  baluster  stem  of  1680  to  the 
more  ornate  cut  type  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
are  strongly  represented.  Rare  pieces,  such  as  the  one 
illustrated,  are  also  included,  and  there  is  but  small 
doubt  that  glass  of  the  periods  mentioned  is  a  sound 
investment,  since  the  value  of  specimens  is  steadily 
increasing  in  proportion  to  the  rapidly  decreasing  supply 
of  genuine  examples. 

Our  Plates 

The  print  collector  has  always  a  warm  corner  in  his 
heart  for  the  works  of  Adam  Buck,  whilst  the  daintiness 


A  Fine  Glass 
Candlestick 


and  comprehensive  charm  of  his  domestic  subjects  are 
widely  appreciated  by  those  who  are  not  so  deeply  versed 
in  the  lore  of  the  engraxing  world.  The  Portrait  of  a  I.ad)\ 
which  we  reproduce,  is  one  of  a  pair  of  original  drawings 
by  Buck  in  his  best  vein.  The  colouring  is  almost  daring 
in  its  strength,  and  shows  the  artist  in  another  light  than 
when  interpreted  through  the  medium  of  an  engraver. 
The  drawings  are  signed  ".\dam  Buck,"  and  dated  1803 
and  1S04  respectively,  and  in  the  former  especially  we 
may  note  how  the  classical  tastes  of  the  period  were 
introduced,  even  when  tending  to  minimise  the  actual 
subject  of  the  artist's  brush.  The  attractive  portrait  of 
Lady  Afary  Bcntitick  is  reproduced  from  the  original 
painting  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.A.,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Chatsworth,  and  is  a 
replica  of  that  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  which  is,  however,  a 
half-length  instead  of  a  bust  as  in  this  case.  Lady  Mary 
Bentinck,  who  died  unmarried  in  1843,  was  daughter  to 
the  third  Duke  of  Portland. 

Amongst  the  most  charming  colour-prints  which  were 
produced  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
is  the  pair  Infancy  and  Fidelity^  by  C.  White,  after 
R.  Cosway  and  Daniel  Gardner  respectively,  which 
were  "Pub'  June,  1794,  by  Tho.  Phillipe,  Pall  Mall 
Court,  London."  Besides  the  title  there  are  appropriate 
verses  to  each  plate,  those  on  "  Infancy"  being  : — 

"See  Innocence  of  pure  celestial  Ray 
Beam  from  the  Eyes  or  in  the  Features  play. 
Such  were  the  perfect  Pairs  their  looks  Serene 
Till  conscious  Guilt  deform'd  each  God-like  Mein. " 

Those  on  the  companion  plate  are  conceived  in  a  more 
moralising  manner  : — 

"The  fond,  the  faithful  Dog  displays  in  part 
The  Strong  emotions  of  a  Grateful   Heart. 
In  Emblem  thus  may  dumb  Creation  teach 
And  Lecture  Man  beyond  the  Gift  of  Speech." 


The  Sydney 
Treasures 


The  family  collection  of  Earl  Sydney,  Lord  Chamber- 
lain to  Queen  Victoria,  will  be  sold  by  auction  by  Messrs. 
Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley  early  in  the 
season,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
Robert  Marsham  -  Townshend.  The 
dispersal  of  these  works  of  art  and  the  library  will  be  the 
most  important  sale  since  the  declaration  of  war,  and  will 
arouse  interest  both  in  England  and  America.  The  sale 
will  be  held  in  the  ancient  mansion  of  Frognal,  near 
Sidcup,  a  mile  or  so  from  Camden  Place,  Chislehurst, 
the  former  residence  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  and  is 
expected  to  occupy  about  a  fortnight.  The  books  com- 
prise a  large  and  important  library  of  many  thousands  of 
volumes,  including  illuminated  missals  and  manuscripts 
on  vellum,  .\mericana,  voyages,  travels,  bibliography, 
biography,  memoirs,  economics,  genealogy,  heraldry, 
natural  history,  poetry,  drama,  rare  tracts  on  trade,  etc., 
a  small  but  choice  collection  of  books  on  the  county  of 
Kent,  portraits,  prints,  county  histories,  and  many  ex- 
ceedingly rare  works.    .Amongst  the  very  large  colleotion 
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of  scarce  autographs  are  a  ineiui  signed  by  Cartlinal 
Wolsey  as  Archbishop  of  York,  and  an  important  letter 
of  Lord  Chatham,  speaking  of  the  improbability  of  any 
war  between  England  and  America.  There  are  also 
Albert  Diirer  etchings,  line  engravings,  mezzotint  por- 
traits, and  early  coloured  prints.  The  Old  Masters 
include  a  Bronzino  head  of  a  huly  and  portraits  attributed 


to  Francois  Pourbus  and  Holbein.  The  ancestral  por- 
traits form  a  historical  chain  from  Sir  Peter  Lely  and 
Sir  Ciodfrey  Kneller  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Ciains- 
borough.  Examples  of  Angelica  Kauffman,  R.A., 
Gardner,  Hoare,  and  other  portrait  painters  will  be  found 
in  the  catalogue,  which  embraces  many  works  of  the 
Italian,  Dutch,  and  Early  English  schools. 


American    Art    Notes 


America  the 
Ancient 


Possibly  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that  can  be 
perpetrated  with  regard  to  America  is  that  it  is  an 
essentially  modern  country.  This 
erroneous  idea  is  not  improbably  to  be 
traced  to  the  ultra-practical  tempera- 
ment of  the  nation,  but  at  the  same  time  it  should  be 
realised  that  America  in  its  component  parts  can  boast 
of  a  civilisation  coeval  with,  and  probably  anterior  to, 
that  of  ancient  Egypt.  Some  of  the  Chimu  burial  pottery 
found  in  Peruvian  tombs  has  been  attributed  to  so  early  a 
period  as  5,000  B.C.,  or  prior  to  the  period  of  Mena,  first 
historical  king  of  Egypt. 

The  extraordinary  feeling  for  art  which  these  early  sons 

of  the  earth  possessed  is  amply  manifested  in  the  skilful 

and  decorative  treatment  which  proves 

,        ,  such  a  source  of  bewilderment  to  those 

her  Art  ,       ,  •  ,  ■  , 

who  hint  at  an  early  connection  and 

interchange  of  ideas  between  the  two  hemispheres.  It 
was  the  late  Dr.  le  Plongeon  who  first  read  some  Maya 
inscriptions  by  aid  of  the  Egyptian  alphabet,  and  from 
this  discovery  has  arisen  the  theory  that  the  Mayas  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  Pyramid  builders.  It  would  seem 
more  probable,  however,  that  environment  played  a 
strong  part  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  two  races,  and 
in  causing  like  thoughts  to  animate  their  brains. 

The  modern  art  of  America  is  also  to  be  acceded  a 
prominent  place  in  the  English-speaking  world.  The 
hearty  reception  of  a  section  in  The  CONNOISSEUR 
devoted  entirely  to  the  interests  of  collectors  across  the 
Atlantic  has  proved  that  the  interest  in  this  subject  is  by 
no  means  on  the  wane. 


The  interesting  panels  by  Jean  Honore  Fragonard, 

entitled  Roman  d' Amour  dc  la  Jeiinesse,  have  been  sold 

,     bv  Messrs.    Duveen  to    Mr.    H.  C. 
Sale  of  Fragonard     t-'  ■  1      ^i.  mi  \ 

_        ,  F  rick,    the   well  -  known   American 

ranels  , ,  ,        „  .,., 

collector,    for   §1,425,000.      The 

panels  were  originally  painted  by  Fragonard  at  Grasse, 

where   he  had  retired  on   the  outbreak   of  the   French 

revolution.     They  were  commissioned  by  the  notorious 

Madame  Dubarry,  favourite  of  Louis  X\\,  and  one  of 

those  who  were  destined  to  the  harsh  embrace  of  "La 

Guillotine."      Being   left    incomplete,   the   panels   were 

bought  for   a  very   small    sum,    and    later    found    their 

way  to  London,   where  they  were  purchased  in  1898  for 


^40,000  by  the  late  Mr.  I'ierpont  Morgan,  in  whose 
collection  they  remained.  Of  late  they  have  been 
exhibited  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York.  We 
reproduce  a  Portrait  of  the  Infanta,  by  \'elasquez,  which 
forms  one  of  the  treasures  in  the  Frick  collection  of 
paintings.  An  interesting  article  in  connection  with  this 
subject  appeared  in  The  Connoisseur  for  November, 
191  2. 


The  Chicago  Art  Institute  has  benefited  considerably 
of  late,  recent  acquisitions  including  the  interesting  col- 
lection of  musical  instruments 

The  Art  Institute,     r  ,   ,       1,      u    im    .,  „  j  i\f  ■    , 

.  '     f o  r  m  e  d  b  y   M  r.  H .  M .  a  n  d  M 1  s  s 

Alice  Getty,  American  citizens  who 

have  resided  in  Paris  for  the  past  few  years.     A  Virgin 

and  C/ntd,  with  St.  Cathcri/ie,  attributed  to  Van  Dyck, 

has  been  presented  to  the  Institute  by  Mrs.  Albert  A. 

Sprague,   who  also  gave  $50,000  to  cover  the   amount 

still   mipaid  on   the   purchase  of  the  Assumption  of  the 

Virgin,  by  El  Greco,  which  now  passes  entirely  into  the 

custody  of  the  Institute. 


At  the  recent  exhibition  of  paintings  held  at  the 
Knoedler  Galleries  for  the  benefit  of  French  artists' 
families,  the  following  sums  were 
realised  : — Moorish  Courtyard,  by 
J.  S.  Sargent,  84,000;  sketch,  St. 
Va/eiy,  by  Max  Bohm,  S300 ;  Pont  de  I'Archeveche,  by 
L.  Cohen,  S3  50;  December  Morning,  by  Bruce  Crane, 
§300 ;  Clouds  at  Cragsmoor,  by  C.  C.  Curran,  §750 ; 
Adrift,  by  E.  Dangerfield,  S400  ;  Laguna,  by  A.  L. 
Groll,  $300 ;  Venetian  Canal,  by  J.  C.  Johansen,  §300 ; 
Yes  or  No,  by  W.  MacEwen,  S650  ;  Shawl  Bouquet,  by 
F.  L.  Mora,  S500  ;  feune  Fille,  by  C.  S.  Pearce,  ?400  : 
and  Young  Woman,  by  A.  H.  Thayer,  S800. 


Sale  of  Modern 
Art 


.\  Toddy  Kettle,  said  to  have  been  the  property  of 
Robert  Burns,  the  poet,  was  sold  recently  for  §42  50c. 
at  the  American  Art  Association.  At 
^"T''T^"^  the  same  sale  a  first  edition  of 
Kettle  sold  Dickens's   Tale  of  Tzvo  Cities,  in  the 

original  parts,  realised  $100. 

The  Yamanaka  sale  at  the  same  galleries  brought  some 
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Current   Art  Notes 


interesting  Oriental  porcelain  under  notice.  An  impor- 
tant statuette  in  three  colours  of  Kwan-yin,  Goddess  of 
Mercy,  belonging  to  the  Ming  period,  went  for  ^525  ;  a 
tall  claire  de  lune  vase,  Z\  ins.  in  height,  fetched  §3,700 ; 
and  an  oviform  ruby  vase,  i6|  ins.  in  height,  realised 
$2,000,  amongst  other  striking  lots. 


The  Hackley  Art  Gallery,  Muskegon,  Michigan,  an 
important  institution  which  owes  its  existence  to  the 
activities  of  Mr.  Hackley,  of  that  city, 
has  made  some  important  acquisi- 
tions, which  include  a  Landscape  by 
Cornelis  Huysmans,  a  Flemish  painter,  who  lived  towards 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


The  Hackley 
Art  Gallery 


Professor  Abrah.wi  Yohann.'\n,  of  Columbia 
University,  has  translated  several  quatrains  from  a  four- 
teenth-century manuscript  of  the 
Rubaivat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  the  earliest  version  of  the  immortal 
poem  in  existence.     The  importance   of  this   discovery 


Omar  Khayyam 


can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  whilst  lovers  of  the  old 
philosopher  will  welcome  the  addition  of  another  item  tO' 
existing  collections  connected  with  his  name  and  that  of 
his  disciple,  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

Onk  of  the   finest   extant   specimens  of  a  stone   seat 
made  by  the  Maya  people  is  preserved  in  the  Trocadero- 

,  .  at  Paris.  Hewn  from  a  solid  block 
American  .  .  ,     ,   ,        , 

.  ^.  .^.  .  ,,  ot  granite,  now  corroded  by  the 
Antiquities  in  the  ,       ^  ■' 

Trocadero,  Paris  "''■^''^'^  °^  centuries,  the  seat  is 
marked  by  a  design  which  is  pleas- 
ing in  its  extreme  simplicity,  the  single  support  being 
carved  to  represent  a  quaint  crouching  figure.  This 
interesting  relic  was  found  in  Ecuador.  In  the  same 
museum  is  to  be  found  a  cast  of  the  celebrated  statue  of 
Tlaloc,  God  of  Rain,  which  was  discovered  at  Chichea 
Itza,  Yucatan.  The  god  is  represented  in  a  semi-recum- 
bent attitude,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  the  knees 
being  raised,  whilst  the  head  is  turned  to  one  side  with, 
the  air  of  suddenly  arrested  attention.  The  simple 
head-dress,  with  rectangular  projections  o\er  the  ears,  is 
strongly  reminiscent  of  the  more  familiar  Egyptian  type. 


The  incidence  of  the  war,  instead  of  curtailing  the  pro- 
portions of  that  useful  annual   TItc  \  't-ar's  Ar/,  has  only 

served  to  swell  its  bulk,  an  addition 
"The  Year's  Art,  r  1  u      ■       u  j 

.,        '      of  several  pages  having  been  made 
IQ15,    compiled  ,,     r 

1       A    T5  ^  /^     .  containing  a  roll  of  members  of  the 

by  A.  R.  C.  Carter       ,  ^   ,  .  .,     , 

/•u   ^  L-  SI  fine  art  trade  now  serving  with  the 

(Hutchinson  &  ° 

/-.         ,  ...  Imperial  Forces.     These  mount  up 

Co.      OS.  net)  '^  "^ 

to  over  three  hundred,  which,  con- 
sidering the  comparatively  small  number  of  art  dealers 
in  the  country,  speaks  volumes  for  their  patriotism  and 
that  of  their  staffs.  The  other  features  of  the  volume 
remain  much  the  same  as  usual.  The  editor,  Mr.  A.  R.  C. 
Carter,  contributes  an  interesting  resume  concerning  the 
events  of  the  past  year,  which  has  been  disastrously  event- 
ful in  the  annals  of  art.  It  opened  with  the  suffragist 
I  aids  on  many  of  the  principal  picture  galleries  and 
historical  monuments  of  the  country,  and  culminated  in 
the  great  war,  which  has  resulted  for  the  time  being  in 
disastrous  consequences  to  artists  and  art  dealers  in  this 
country,  and  has  involved  a  holocaust  of  many  ancient 
buildings  and  art  treasures  in  Northern  France  and 
Belgium.  Mr.  Carter  points  out  that  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  was  foreshadowed  by  the  lower  prices  realised  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year  in  the  art  market,  where  the 
world's  financial  unrest  was  clearly  reflected.  Only  thirty- 
eight  pictures  and  drawings  were  disposed  of  in  the 
English  sale-rooms  for  1,400  guineas  and  over,  against 
eighty  -  five  in  1913  and  sixty  in  igi2,  and  of  these 
only  eleven  were  by  British  artists.  In  the  print  sales 
the  outstanding  feature  was  the  remarkably  high  prices 


realised  by  proofs  in  colour  after  Morland  and  James 
Ward,  while  there  were  an  unusually  large  number  of  fine 
pieces  of  silver  passing  under  the  hammer.  As  usual, 
Tlie  Yearns  Art  contains  a  concise  epitome  of  all  import- 
ant matters  relating  to  painting,  sculpture,  engraving, 
and  architecture  which  have  occurred  in  England  during 
the  year,  with  a  directory  of  art  workers  and  art  dealers, 
and  particulars  concerning  the  public  galleries  and  all 
the  important  art  societies  of  the  kingdom.  Every  year 
the  annual  grows  more  indispensable  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  art,  and  a  file  of  back  volumes  forms  one 
of  the  most  useful  art  records  for  reference  that  can  be 
well  possessed. 

The  artistic  value  of  any  type  of  pottery  depends  so. 

largely  upon  the  treatment  of  the  glaze  that  it  is  frequently 

_,      _   ,      „  difficult  for  those   whose  taste  has- 

1  he  boho  Pottery      ,  ,;      j      -.i  j   »     .u- 

been  refined  with  regard  to  this 

point  to  live  with  wares  which  do  not  present  a  suft'icienl 
delicacy  of  texture  and  design.  In  order  to  gratify  this 
partiality,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  pay  prices  which 
do  not  correspond  with  the  depth  of  the  average  con- 
noisseur's pocket,  so  that  the  Soho  Pottery  Co.,  Ltd.» 
Elder  Works,  Cobridge,  Stoke-on-Trent,  have  made  it 
their  speciality  to  produce  tastefully  decorated  domestic 
wares  at  reasonable  amounts  consistent  with  the  means 
of  all  purchasers.  One  of  the  features  of  this  firm  consists, 
in  reproductions  of  "Old  Davenport  "  china,  printed  and 
coloured  under  the  glaze,  whilst  their  "  Solian  "  ware  is. 
well  known  to  connoisseurs  of  modern  pottery. 
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They  treat  of  mysteries  hardly  comprehensible  by  human 
understanding;  of  the  cosmos  before  time  and  space 
existed  ;  of  the  eternal  omniscience  out  of  which  creation 
proceeded,  and  to  which  it  will  again  revert — an  omni- 
science to  which  the  greatest  and  most  ignoble  things  of 
earth  are  alike.  Amidst  such  mysteries  Blake  walked 
with  a  serene  step  and  a  clear,  comprehending  eye.  His 
record  of  them  is  logical,  but  not  fully  explicit,  for  he 
wrote  less  for  mankind  than  for  the  unseen  spirits  with 
whom  he  had  communion.  Nevertheless,  the  reader, 
aided  by  the  clues  aflforded  by  Professor  Berger's  book, 
may  explore  this  unseen  world  of  Blake,  not  indeed 
fathoming  its  uttermost  mysteries,  but  gaining  an  idea 
of  its  majesty  and  beauty. 

Blake's  mysticism  at  first  helped,  but  afterwards  oli- 
scured,  his  poetry.  It  gave  to  his  early  poems  a  depth 
of  meaning  which  they  otherwise  would  not  have  con- 
tained ;  but  as  the  personality  of  the  poet  became  merged 
in  that  of  the  mystic,  so  his  utterances  became  more  and 
more  obscure.  He  spoke  in  parables,  and  was  often 
careless  about  giving  a  clue  to  their  interpretation.  He 
regarded  himself  not  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  prophet,  and 
had  the  same  conviction  of  the  truth  and  inspired  utter- 
ance of  his  visions  as  the  Hebrew  seers  of  the  Old 
Testament,  or,  in  later  times,  Joan  of  Arc  or  Swedenborg, 
possessed  in  theirs. 

Professor  Berger  goes  thoroughly  into  the  subject  of  the 
sources  from  which  Blake  derived  his  intellectual  equip- 
ment and  the  influences  which  went  to  mould  his  views,  and 
gives  an  excellent  general  survey  of  English  eighteenth- 
century  literature  at  the  time  of  Blake's  advent.  A  most 
exhaustive  bibliography  is  appended  to  the  volume,  which 
should  be  of  great  utility  to  all  Blake  students. 

The  projected   erection  of  a   new  Delhi,  which  is  in 

future  to  be  the  official   capital   of  India,  makes  every 

work  on  Indian  architecture  of  some 

Ancient  an  importance   at    the    present  moment. 

The   acceptance  of   the   new   capital 

by  the   Indian   people  will  largely 

depend  on  whether  it  is  built  in  accord- 

7t   l'  Vii  N      ance  with   their  own  aspirations  and 

(John  Murray)  '^ 

traditions  or  whether  it  is  merely  an 

embodiment  of  modern  European  ideas.  One  can  pic- 
ture the  situation  by  supposing  that  when  the  English 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  rebuilt,  the  architects  had 
proposed  to  construct  them  in  the  Egyptian  or  even  in 
the  classical  style.  Equally  imposing  buildings  might 
have  been  erected  ;  they  might  have  been  better  adapted 
for  their  immediate  purpose,  but  they  would  have  been 
wholly  alien  to  the  historical  traditions  of  the  nation  and 
symbolised  not  a  continuance  and  development  of  the 
great  records  of  the  past,  but  rather  a  new  order  of  things 


Medieval 
Architecture  in 
India,"  by 
E.  B.  Havell 


altogether.  The  objections  to  the  use  of  Indian  archi- 
tecture in  the  buildings  of  new  Delhi  maybe  summarised 
under  two  heads  :  first,  that  it  is  not  adapted  to  the 
necessities  of  modern  life;  and  secondly,  that  Indian 
architecture,  far  from  being  an  indigenous  and  homo- 
geneous growth,  is  merely  a  succession  of  alien  styles 
introduced  by  foreign  conquerors.  Both  these  conten- 
tions were  successfully  disputed  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Havell  in 
his  recent  work  on  Indian  architecture,  and  his  present 
book  may  be  regarded  as  a  sequel  to  that,  carrying  the 
record  of  Indian  architecture  back  to  its  earliest  begin- 
nings. It  is  less  a  consecutive  history  than  an  attempt 
to  trace  back  the  forms  of  Indian  architecture  current  in 
medi:tval  and  modern  times,  and  which  often  have  been 
regarded  as  adaptations  of  foreign  ideas,  to  their  Indo- 
.\ryan  origin,  and  the  evidence  he  adduces  goes  far  tO' 
establish  his  contentions.  From  the  earliest  times  the 
inhabitants  of  India  appear  to  have  had  a  thoroughly 
practical  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  village  and 
town  planning,  and  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  ancient 
Indian  architectural  treatises,  if  stripped  of  their  veneer 
of  mysticism,  broadly  coincide  with  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  to-day.  Indian  architecture,  which  has  preserved 
its  essential  types  with  more  or  less  continuity  for  over 
two  thousand  years,  is  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  tropical 
weather  and  climate  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the 
European  styles  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  intro- 
duced as  a  substitute.  It  is  inseparably  bound  up  with 
the  traditions  of  the  people,  and  has  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  edifices  which  for  size  and  splendour  can  vie 
with  any  in  Europe.  Mr.  Havell's  work,  in  rescuing  it 
from  the  undeserved  contempt  with  which  it  has  been 
too  generally  regarded  in  the  past,  is  one  worthy  of  the 
hiifhest  commendation. 


"  Egypt,"  by 
Fred  J.  Melville 
(Stanley  Gibbons, 
Ltd.      6d.  net) 


The  somewhat  illusory  terrors  of  a  Turkish  advance  on 
Suez  have  had  the  effect  of  causing  an  increased  demand 
by  collectors  for  Egyptian  stamps. 
Excluding  the  messengers  of  ancient 
times,  the  first  postal  service,  as  we 
understand  it,  commenced  in  the 
country  about  1843,  the  earliest 
stamps  dating  from  1866,  but  it  was  not  until  the  accession 
of  the  late  Khedive  that  designs  of  any  real  interest  were 
employed.  The  former  stamps  had  borne,  in  nearly  every 
case,  a  feeble  rendering  of  the  Great  Sphinx  and  Pyramid, 
but  the  new  varieties  were  more  appropriate,  and  certainly 
an  improvement  on  their  predecessors.  Some  of  those 
who  make  a  study  of  Egyptology  would  have  preferred 
to  have  seen  occasionally  heads  from  statues  of  certain 
famous  Pharaohs  employed  in  the  decoration.  Cleopatra 
has  already  been  honoured  so  far,  and  there  were  those 
who  were  greater  tiian  she. 
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ANSWERS   TO    CORRESPONDENTS 


Enquiries  shoiild  be  made  on  the  Enquiry  Coupon.       See  Advertising  Pages. 


Engravings  and  Etchings. 

"The  Boatman,"  by  Whessell,  after  Morland.— 

A9,240  (llarringay). — The  engraving  entitled  The  Boatman., 
and  the  other  subject  by  Morland,  are  not  numbered  amongst 
the  rare  prints  after  that  artist.  It  is  quite  possible,  moreover, 
that  they  are  reproductions,  but  this  cannot  be  ascertained  from 
the  faint  photographs  forwarded.  Since  the  plates  are  trimmed, 
they  would  not  fetch  more  than  ^^3  or  £is,  the  pair,  if  genuine. 

Boydell's  Shakespeare.— .\9, 255  (Birmingham).— Vou 
do  not  mention  the  date  'if  publication,  so  that  we  are  unable  to 
tell  whether  your  copies  of  Boydell's  prints  illustrating  Shake- 
speare are  of  the  original  edition  or  reprints.  The  value  of  this 
work,  however,  is  steadily  depreciating,  and  since  your  copies 
are  incomplete,  it  will  be  affected  seriously.  In  our  opinion  the 
five  volumes  referred  to  would  realise  about  /^lo  or  £\2  under 
normal  conditions,  but  you  would  be  fortunate  in  realising  £'1 
or  £%  at  the  present  time.  Hogarth's  Works,  restored 
by  J.  Heath,  R.A. — This  is  woiih  about  30s. 

];^"  Yes  and  No,"  by  Samuel  Cousins,  after  Millais.— 

A9,256  (Crossbills).  —  The  value  of  your  print.  Yes  ami  No,  is 
about  25s.  The  other  engraving  mentioned  is  only  of  nominal 
value. 

"View  near  Westminster  Bridge,"  by  V.  Green 
and  F.  Jukes,  after  W.  Marlow.— A9,26o(Tufnell  Park). 
— Vour  print  of  the  above  denomination  is  worth  about  25s. 

"  Lady  Jane  Harley,"  by  and  after  R.  Westall.— 

A9,27i  (Basingstoke).  —  Since  your  impression  of  the  above 
engraving  has  been  cut  down,  it  will  not  be  worth  more  than 
about  JOS.  to  £2.  The  value  of  the  coloured  mezzotint.  Girl 
and  Pigs,  by  R.  Earlom,  after  Gainsborough,  is  about  30s., 
whilst  the  Inte>~view  lielween  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Dr.  Roger 
Ascham,  by  W.  Say,  after  H.  Fradelle,  is  only  worth  from 
about  los.  to  15s.  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Baxter,  after 
Rubens.  Assuming  this  to  be  on  the  mount,  the  value,  with 
star,  is  about  £2,,  or  if  without  star,  25s. 

Furniture. 

Chairs. — A9,269  (Carnarvon). — The  chairs  of  which  you 
send  a  photograph  are  reminiscent  in  a  certain  way  of  the  ribbon- 
backed  Chippendale.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  be  absolutely 
positive  from  inspection  of  the  photo  only,  but  the  carving  on 
the  front  stretchers  appears  to  be  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
In  any  case,  a  set  of  six  chairs  such  as  these  would  realise  about 
.i{^2o  under  normal  conditions. 

Clock. — .-^9,270  (Brighton). — Ezekial  Lee  was  apprenticed 
to  Jeffrey  Baily,  of  the  Clockmakers'  Company,  in  1668.  We 
shall  require  to  see  a  photograph  of  the  clock  before  being  able 
to  appraise  a  value. 

Miscellaneous. 

Pewter  Box.— A9,229  (Kensington).— So  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  your  description,  the  ]iewter  box  is  of  nineteenth- 
century  Oriental  manufacture,  and  if  so,  the  value  and  interest 
to  a  collector  is  but  small.  If  you  will  send  the  box  up  to  us 
for  inspection,  however,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  confirm  the  above 
opinion.  Jade. — With  regard  to  your  enquiry  as  to  whether 
Jade  vases  were  ever  mounted  with  ormolu,  this  was  frequently 
done  during  the  period  mentioned  (Louis  XV.). 

The  Guildhall  Giants.— A9, 231  (Euston).— The  pair  of 
gigantic  effigies  known  as  Gog  and  Magog,  standing  in  the 
Giiildhall,  were  carved  by  Richard  Saunders  in  170S.  Their 
height  is  14  feet,  but  they  are  by  no  means  exquisite  in 
proportion.  An  older  pair  of  figures  existed  in  the  same 
building,  but  were  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  London. 


Epitaph. — A9,235  (Higham). — The  epitaph  which  you  have 
in  your  mind  is  not  improbably  that  which  occurs  on  the  tomb 
of  a  mediajval  knight  of  the  jernegan  family  in  Somerleyton 
Church,  Suffolk  :  — 

**  Jesus  Christ,  both  God  and  man, 

"  Save  thy  servant  Jernegan." 

You    will    find  Jfurther    details     in     Dugdale's    New    English 
Traveller. 

Pewter. — A9,237  (Rucking). — The  names  about  which  you 
make  enquiry  are  as  follows  :  (1)  John  Osborn,  who  took  up  the 
Livery  of  the  Company  of  Pewterers  in  1715  ;  and  (2)  Richard 
Lawton,  who  became  upper  warden  of  the  same  in  1453. 

Fifty=Dollar  Note. — A9,247  (Manchester). — Your  fifty- 
dollar  note,  issued  by  the  confederate  states  of  America  in 
f'ebruary,  1S64,  is  only  worth  a  few  shillings,  since  there  is  not 
a  great  demand  in  this  direction. 

Painters  and  Paintings. 

Conrad  M.  Webb. — A9,220  (Hartlepool).— Your  enquiry 
is  best  answered  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  celebrated 
autobiography  of  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon  (b.  1786,  d.  1846), 
who  is  now  more  remembered  by  this  extrnordinary  tale  of  his 
life  than  by  his  grandiose  historical  paintings.  Of  his  pupil, 
Conrad  M.  Webb,  he  speaks  as  follows: — "Webb  .  .  .  ,  an 
old  pupil  introduced  to  me  by  Sir  George  Beaumont,  1819. 
He  became  disgusted — set  up  buttershops — has  three  in  the 
town — has  made  property,  and  patronises  his  old  master — poor 
Webb."  (Autobiography,  23rd  May,  1S44.)  We  must  not  place 
too  much  reliance  on  Haydon's  account,  for  the  artist,  frequently 
unfortunate  himself,  was  rather  intolerant  of  the  success  of  others. 

Another  pupil  of  Haydon  was  Huxley,  of  whom  his  master 
.speaks  as  follows  under  date  8th  November,  1S38  :  — "  Brought 
forward  a  boy  at  the  Mechanics' to-night  who  is  a  great  genius — 
Huxley.  He  will,  if  ever  properly  assisted,  be  an  honour  to 
English  art.  I  offered  to  educate  him  if  they  would  maintair> 
him.  He  has  sketched  a  Ra]ie  of  Proserpine  as  fine  as  anything 
I  ever  saw — Ceres  demanding  her  Daughter — Three  Fates — 
Three  Furies — not  a  figure  more  than  wanted.  He  is  full  of 
invention  and  no  manner.  He  sees  the  principal  figure  at  once. 
I  cannot  express  my  pleasure.  His  father  is  a  cabinet-maker." 
By  a  strange  and  sinister  chance,  the  pupil  who  promised  so  well 
was  destined  to  the  same  fate  as  that  of  his  unlucky  master. 
Huxley's  decease  occurred  at  Poplar  in  1900. 

Gabriele  Caliari. — A9,223  (Grimsby). — Cabriele,  son  of 
Paolo  Caliari,  called  Veronese,  was  born  in  156S,  and  died  in 
1638.     He  followed  the  methods  of  his  father. 

Dufretay. — A9,224  (Birmingham). — Le  Chevalier  Duf- 
retay  was  a  London  portrait  painter  who  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  from  1 797  to  1802.  Amongst  others  he  painted, 
we  believe,  Mrs.  Rachel  Lee,  mother  of  Joseph  Leo  (17S0- 
1S59),  the  celebrated  worker  in  enamels. 

Flower    Subject    attributed    to    Van    Huysum.— 

A9,227  (Shepperton). — Judging  from  the  photograph,  your 
painting  is  more  likely  to  be  the  work  of  Jacob  van  Huysum, 
younger  brother  of  John  van  Huysum,  who  was  much  better 
known,  and  whose  methods  he  imitated.  Jacob  was  born  in 
1687,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  resided  in  England, 
where  he  executed  a  large  numlier  of  paintrngs,  which  are 
generally  attributed  to  his  brother.     He  died  in  1740. 

Portrait  attributed  to  Van   Dyck.— A9,23o  (Hamp- 

steail). — Judging  from  the  jihotograph,  the  portrait  is  not  an 
original  work  by  Van  Dyck,  but  may  be  a  copy  by  Henry 
Stone,  better  known  as  "Old  Stone"  (died  1653),  who 
developed  remarkable  proficiency  in  the  art  of  copying  works 
by  the  great  master. 
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Readkrs  of  The  Connoisseur  who  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  herein  should 
address  all  letters  on  the  subject  to  the  Manager  of  the  Heraldic  Department,  Hanover  Buildings,  35-39, 
Maddox  Street,   W. 

Only  replies  that  may  be  considered  to  be  of  general  interest  will  be  published  in  these  columns.  Those 
of  a  directly  personal  character,  or  in  cases  where  the  applicant  may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will  be  dealt 
with  by  post. 

Readers  who  desire  to  have  pedigrees  traced,  the  accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  enquired  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged  fees  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Particulars  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

When  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or  heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fullest  details,  so  far 
as  they  may  be  already  known  to  the  applicant,   should  be  set  forth. 


Special  Notice. — Those  who  have  not  yet  sent  in  their 
subscription  to  .the  co-operative  search  announced  on  pages 
58  and  59  of  the  January  number  of  The  Connoisseur,  and 
wish  to  do  so,  will  be  in  time  to  have  their  names  included  in 
the  search  if  they  send  particulars  at  once. 

ESTUR.  —  Philip  Estur,  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  was 
son  of  Edward  Estur,  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey.  He  matriculated 
17  March,  1713-4,  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

Lascoe  Arms. — .\  grant  of  arms  was  obtained  by  William 
Lascoe,  of  Hallam,  co.  Nottingham,  gentleman  ;  Henry  Lascoe, 
citizen  and  grocer  ni'  London  ;  Francis  Lascoe,  citizen  and 
grocer  of  London  ;  George  Lascoe,  citizen  and  mercer  ol  Lon- 
don, sons  of  William  Lascoe,  late  of  llallam,  deceased.  The 
arms — granted  by  E.  Byshe,  Clar.,  and  W.  Dugdale,  Norroy  — 
are  :  arg.  a  talbot  pass.  sa.  and  a  chief  of  the  second.  Crest  : 
on  a  wreath  arg.  and  sa.  a  mural  coronet  or,  therefrom  a  demi- 
talbot  of  the  second. 

Arms. — The  arms  you  describe,  namely,  ar.  a  chev.  between 
three  eagles  displ.  az.  beaked  and  legged  gu. ,  were  granted  to 
the  family  of  Nevinson,  or  Ncvison,  of  Estrey,  co.  Keni,  in  1570. 
The  crest  is  :  a  wolf  pass.  ar.  pellettcr,  collared,  lined,  and 
tinged  or. 

Harold.  —  The  surgeon  of  this  name  in  whom  you  are 
"interested  is  doubtless  Cornelius  Grove  Harold,  surgeon  and 
apothecary  ;  he  was  son  of  the  Rev.  Sherman  Harold,  rector  of 
Temple  Patrick,  and  vicar  of  Antrim,  co.  Antrim,  Ireland  He 
■died  at  Atherstone,  co.  Warwick,  in  consequence  of  a  violent 
■fever,  "which  the  pressure  of  too  much  business  at  a  sickly 
■season  is  supposed  to  have  occasioned,"  the  13  October,  1796. 

BuRNEL. — Amongst  the  Shrewsbury  Corporation  Records 
there  is  a  grant  from  lohn  Burnel  and  Matilda  his  wife,  daughter 


nt'  j.ihn  le  Mynsmyth,  to  William  le  Rous,  son  01  Sir  Philip  le 
Rous,  Knt.,  of  a  messuage  in  Berewardstrete,  Northampton, 
dated  4  April,  9  Edward  II.  {1316). 

Allen. — The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  will  of  John 
Alin,  of  Elsworth,  co.  Cambridge: — "To  be  buried  in  the 
Churchyard  of  Elsworth.  To  son  George  Alin,  one  close  called 
Cawdleend,  in  Elsworth.  To  son  Robert  Alin,  one  Windmill 
and  the  hill  it  stands  upon,  in  Elsworth.  To  wife  Anne  Alin 
,ind  daughter  Sara,  the  house  I  now  dwell  in  with  all  outhouses, 
&c.,  during  their  lives,  and  upon  the  death  of  either  of  them,  my 
son  Robert  to  have  half  the  said  house  and  appurtenances,  &c., 
and  after  the  death  of  the  survivor  of  them,  he  to  have  the 
whole  of  the  house  and  appurtenances.  To  daughter  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Christopher  Milles,  los.  To  son  John  Alin,  ;^40  within 
one  year  after  my  decease.  To  .son  William  Alin,  ^'40,  to  be 
paid  by  my  executor  when  he  shall  come  to  the  age  of  24  years, 
but  if  he  should  die  before  he  is  24,  then  /^20,  half  of  his  portion, 
10  be  paid  to  son  John  .\Iin  within  one  year  after  my  decease. 
To  daughter  .\nne,  .^40,  to  be  paid  by  my  executor  when  she 
shall  come  to  the  age  of  24.  To  wife  Anne  .•\lin,  all  my  house- 
hold goods  and  four  milkcows.  To  daughter  Sara,  one  red 
milkcow.  To  son  Robert  .-^lin,  four  pieces  of  Milltimber  of 
Oak.  I  will  that  my  son  Robert  shall  give  to  my  wife  three 
pecks  of  millcorne  and  one  peck  of  wheat  during  her  life  every 
week.  My  said  wife  to  be  guardian  for  son  George  Alin. 
All  my  other  freehold  lands  and  houses,  goods,  &c.,  I  give  to  my 
son  Thomas  .\lin,  and  make  him  .sole  executor.  Witnesses, 
— Jeremy  Aldridg  ;  John  Gray  (his  mark).  Will  dated  16  May, 
1640  " 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  another  Christopher  Milles,  pro- 
bably son  of  the  above-mentioned  Christopher,  married  secondly 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Samuel  Desborough,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Elsworth,  Ijrother  of  the  famous  tieneral  John  Desborough,  who 
married  Jane,  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  This  family  of  Milles 
resided  near  Heme,  co.  Kent,  where  there  are  some  fine 
memorials  to  their  memory. 
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